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PROSPECTUS. 


l. AN EncycLorzptra is indispensable to every library, as a concentration of human 
knowledge; while to the voyager, the naval and mulitary officer, the colonist, and 
that numerous class of euterprising Britons whose want of a settled residence may 
isolate them from the world of letters, it is the only possible substitute for all other 
books. Works of this deseription are therefore among those few literary projcets 
which have uniformly secured the patronage cf the public. ‘The reason is obvious: 
an Eneyclopadia is to the rising education of the country at once a reservoir and a 
fountain—it receives perpetual accessions of knowledge from the genius of the age, 
which it yields again in willing abundance to posterity. 

2. With the aucients, the term Eucyclopredie, explained itself. It was really Z- 
struction i a@ cycle, t.e. the eyele of the seven liberal Arts and Sciences, that consti- 
tuted the course of education for the higher class of citizens. Unfortunately, the 
inapplicability of a strictly scientific method to a modern Encyelopedia, such as 
shall include the whole of its contents, has led to the abandonment of all principle of 
rational arrangement; and it may be safely asserted of all our nniversa) dictionaries 
hitherto, that the chief difference between them, in respect of their plan, consists in 
the more or less complete disorganization of the Sciences and Systematic Arts ; 
now retaining certain integral portions of the system as integers, forming each an 
entire treatise, but resigning these treatises to the places severally assigned to them 
by the aceident of their initial letters; and now splintering all alike into their 
fractional parts, with an arrangement merely alphabetical. Nor has the imper- 
fection rested here. This very alphabetical position was but too frequently deter- 
mined by the caprice or convenience of the compiler; imasmuch as the division of 
parts into minor parts had no settled limit. Thus, one technical or scientific term 
ineluded as its subordinates, and to be explained in the same article, sometimes 
more, sometimes fewer, other terms: and the arrangement became neither properly 
seieutific, nor properly alphabetical. It had the inconvenicnces of both, without the 
advantages of either. 

3. The results are such as might have been expected, in part from the necessity 
of such plans, and in part from the interference vf individual whim, carelessness, 
and procrastination, to which it afforded the amplest opportunities, and even fre- 
quent temptation. Numerous articles of important information are found where 
the reader could have least expected to find them; while articles of equal interest 
are in many cases not to be found at all. 

4, A second result is, that an Universal Dictionary so constructed, equally with 
an Encyclopedia the most methodically arranged, requires alphabetical references ; 
but with a twofold inconvenience, from which the latter would be free. First, the 
references, instead of being collected in one appropriate index, or at Jeast in some 
known portion of the work, are scattered throughout the whole; and this is no 
slight annoyance, when a scientific term happens to have many synonyms, as, for 
instance, Azote, Nitrogen, Phiogisticated Air, &c, Secondly, the references must 
eventually lead the reader through as many volumes, as those other words happen 
to be placed in, whieh are necessary to be previously understood iu order to 4 tole- 
rable comprehension of the term first sought. 

5. A third evil, resulting from the same causes, is the utter want of all proportion 
in the space occupied by each article, relatively either to the importance of the 
particular subject, or to the promised limits of the whole work. ence, too, it 
arises that the proprietors are frequently reduced to a choice of evils. The work 
must be extended far beyond the first expectation of the purchasers, or the articles 
assigued te the latter volumes must be crowded in scanty and superficial abridg 
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ments. ‘They contract to give the public an Universal Dictiogary of the Arts and 
Sciences, but the execution outgrows the plan. Either openly then, or in the form 
of supplementary volumes (bearing perhaps 2 Jarge proportion to the whole work), 
this pledge must be redeemed. In both cases the disorder and dislocation, and in 
many instances the deficiencies, remain unremedied. 

6. The fourth ill consequence of this arbitrary arrangement calls for a somewhat 
fuller consideration. It requires but 2 moment’s reflection to be convinced, that the 
most voluminous Encyclopedia which has yet appeared, is incomparably too narrow 
to contain an Universal History of Knowledge in its present state; and that the 
anthors and compilers wil! have satisfied all rational expectations if only nothing 
shall be found excluded from any other cause than the higher importance of that 
which has been admitted; in order that on aif subjects the ends of general infor- 
mation at least may be accomplished. Where, therefore, selection isso imperiously 
required, there must be an equal necessity that certain fixed and intelligible prin- 
ciples should be pre-established. An Encyclopedia neither is, nor can reasonably 
be considered as, the book which a man of profound science is likely to consult for 
those things in which he is himself eminent. He will seek for accessions to his 
knowledge in the works of contemporaries employed like himself in extending the 
pomeria of science, and will often be most interested in speculations, the worth and 
stability of which are yet undetermined. But an Encyclopadia isa History of 
human knowledge, in which therefore these intellectual embryos, which at best are 
(as it were) bat truths in the suture tense, have no rightful or beseeming place, 
This, indeed, we hold to be a principle of such paramount importanee, that we take 
the earliest opportunity of avowing our determination of a strict and systematic 
adherence to it; and we here give our public pledge that the EncycLopapia 
. MerropourraNa shall be so far Aistorical in all respects, that only what has been 
established, or is at least already publici juris, and to be found in the records of 
Science and Literature, shall form the main body of every article; and that any 
opinions or speculations of the writer himself shall be declared to be such, and be 
given distinetly as a mere appendix of the article to which they belong. 

7. We shall now particularize the evil to which we have been referring. From 
the licence which the planless plan of former works allows to the separate writers— 
in one place, instead of a systematic history of the received truths and established 
discoveries in the department of knowledge, which was to have been exhibited, the 
larger portion of the space is filled up with the Individual writer's own crude con- 
ceptions and prolix argumentation—while in another, on some subject of the highest 
interest, lo! in tarnished fragments over the numerous volumes, an old work torn 
asunder by all the letters of the alphabet! and reminding the classical reader of the 
decrepit Pelias, whose credulous daughters were induced by the artifices of Medea 
to cut his aged limbs in pieces, as the sole and certain means of restoring him, like 
another Alison, to the blooming honours of youth. 

8. The Scueme which we propose to substitute, or the principal outlines of the 
Enercrorzp1a METROPOLITANA, we now lay before the reader, as follows :—The 
work will consist of four main divisions. ‘The first, which for the sake of dis- 
tinction we have called the Philosophical part, comprises the Pure Scieuces; 
aud the second, or Scientific part, the Mixed and Applied Sciences. The third, 
or Biographical part, is devoted to Biography chronologically arranged, History, 
Chronology, and Geography; and the concluding or Miscellaneous part, besides 
being referential and supplementary to the preceding volumes, will have 
the unique advantage of presenting to the public, fer the first time, a Philoso- 
phica!l and Etymological Lexicon of the English language; the citations selected 
and arranged chronologically, yet including all the purposes of a common Dic- 
tionary. The volume of Index will complete this division. Jt will be instantly 
seen that the first two divisions of a work, thus arranged, will grow naturally ont 
of each other; the needful references will therefore be generally retrospective, and 
rately made to futare volumes. In our Biographical department we shall teach the 
same truths by example, that have been evolved in the former divisions, and 
stimulate to the exertions that have developed them ;—while in our Miscellaneous 
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portion or in the Index, every word will be found in its usual alphabetical place. as 
in any other Dictionary, with a plain reference to the volume and page coutaiuiug 
its full explanation in the present work; together with a variety of interestiny 
articles, ether illustrative of the former divisions, or in their own nature miscel- 
laneous. Each division of the work will be separately paged. 

9. Such is the general outline of the proposed Scheme. The Table at page 13 
places the principal subdivisions, likewise, before the reader's eye, with as much 
detail as is compatible with the limits, or requisite for the purposes, of a Prospectus. 
It will be seen, too, that a more particularized and systematie justification of the 
principles, on which the Scheme has been constructed, will be afforded in the Pre- 
liminary Treatise, or General Introduction to the Excyclopadia. 

10. When the work is completed, it will appear as an orderly Digest of all the great 
poiuts of human knowledge, and, notwithstanding its comparatively moderate extent 
aud price, must form the most perfect system of intellectual instruction and enter- 
tainment, that has been hitherto submitted to the friends und patrons of Art, Science, 
History, aud general Literature in Great Britain. 

11. We would place our claims to the favourable attention and patronage of the 
public, on two grounds: 1. That the great outline of our plan is free from the 
numerous defects and inconveniences tzvolved in the plan of all preceding works of 
the kind, or oceastoned or permitted by it. 2, That the plan now substituted pos- 
pesses great positive advantages, peculiar to itself. 

12. From what has been already seen of our plan, in the necessary discussion of 
its relative merits, we presume that we appropriate to the work the title of an Ency- 
clopadia by an especial right, and that of a Philosophical System on a plea of 
superior propricty. But we cannot neglect the argument for such a work as the 
present, which is derivalie from the peculiar circumstances of our times. The 
political changes of the world have not been more wonderful than the scientific and 
moral revolutions that have occurred within the last few years. ‘The new views, 
new discoveries, and fresh facts, especially in all the different brauches of Experi- 
mental Philosophy, which every year has brought with it, are unparalleled iu the 
history of human knowledge; and the accessions have not celdom been of such a 
nature as 00 mere supplementary postscript can embrace. For in many instances 
they affect the whole theory and cousequent iran gen ier of the Art or Science to 
which they belong. Our project is in this respect therefore singularly fortunate in 
point of time. It will have to collect and combine the rich but scattered elements 
of future Science; while a still more important argument for our plan and for the 
period of its execution, will be found in the manifest tendency of all the Arts and 
Sciences at present, from the most purely intellectual even to the labours of the 
common mechanic, to lose their former insulated character, and organize themselves 
into one harmonious body of knowledge. ‘The civilized world is now doing that 
which the EncvcLtorep1a MeTRoPoLITANA is preparing to do; and for which it is 
providing a correspondent repository. 

13. ‘The Proprietors have not disguised from themselves that their undertakiug is 
of the mast ont aa kind. The mass of ability requisite, will be great in proportion 
to the originality of our plan; and the perseverance, harmony, and punctuality, that 
are indispensable conditions of iis success, must be commensurate with the difficulty 
of uniting variety with system, and of reconciling selectness and calculated pro- 
portion with universality as a whole, and fulness in each component part. If, in 
addition to this, the amount of capital demanded and already dedicated to the one 
purpose of securing this coalition, and of overcoming these difficulties, be considered ; 
with the number and high character of the artists, the men of science, and men of 
letters, on whose zealous co-operation, now picdged to us, we rest our pretension to 
the first acts of the public favour, and our confident hopes of continued support—not 
forgetting the relief and moral influence of a regular employment afforded during 
all seasons of the year to so many industrions mechanies as must necessarily be 
engaged on this work—the Proprietors of the Excychopamp1a MErTROPOLITANA 
dare promise themselves, that by uo reflecting reader will the present prospectus be 
deemed too serious, 
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14. Having explained the Prixeiples on which the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
was founded, we proceed to state s few facts, in reference to the mauner in which 
the Finst Evirien of the work was executed, and the Modifications now intended 
to be made in the Seconp Epirion. 

15. The Eucyclopedia Metropolitana was projected by the late eminent poct 
and philosopher, 8, T. Corenrper. It differs in its plan from other Dictionaries 
of Universal Knowledge in being strictly methodical. The contributions of the 
scientific and learned men by whon: it was composed, are arranged, not according 
to the letters of the alphabet which happen to form the initials of the English 
names of the Treatises, but in agreement with a PHILOSOPHICAL sysTEM, based 
on the nature of the Subjects,—a method which causes the entire work to become a 
rational exposition of the state of human knowledge, and the mutual dependence and 
relative importance of its different branches. In virtue of this classification, the work 
forms both a course of study for the scholar, and a bock of reference for the man of 
business: the former has the principles of the sciences laid before bim in the phi- 
losophical order of their natnral sequence ; the latter is enabled to find readily the 
specific information he requires on any subject that interests him. 

16. Fhe system, projected by Mr. Coleridge, was ably executed by the Editors * 
and Authors to whem the execution of the scheme was confided. To confirm the 
truth of this assertion, it is sufficient to refer to the names of the Authors, and to 
state the fact, that many of the T'reatises have been admitted by the Learned 
throughout Europe to be of the highest order of merit, and to have enlarged the 
boundaries of the scientific world, and placed their authors in the first rank of men 
of science in the present age. 

17. The following Anstracr oF THE CONTENTS OF THE Quanro EDITION, 
taken from the GenrraL Preracr, vill show in what manner the carly professions 
of the projector of the work were realized. 

We shall speak of the four great divisions of the Encyclopedia separately. 


PURE SCIENCES. 


18. The order jn which these sciences are exhibited, and the plan on which the 
MATHEMATICAL portion of the Excyelopadia is conceived, resemble considerably 
the series of Elementary Treatises projected many years ago for the Uuiversity of 
Cambridge by Dr. Word, the late Dean of Ely, and Professor Vince ; bat with this 
ditference, that the present volumes are far more comprehensive tn the subjects 
they embrace, aud far more elaborale and scientific in their execution. But this 
very similarity shows that the Encyclopedia Metropolitana has attained one of its 
profussed objects, systematic instruction and ecientific information, conveyed—not 
i a confused mass, hut in the natural sequence of the scieuces. 

Indeed this portion of the work has met with a degree of approbation in many 
quarters, but especially inthe University of Cambridge, which no other Eneycto- 
pecdia has ever yet received. ‘The student wlio has really mastered these sciences 
in the systematic form in which they are arranged here, will never in the course of 
the longest life tind occasion to wzlearn any portion of what he has here acquired, 
and will find no difficulty whatever in adding to his stores any new results which 
the mental energy and labour of mankind may hereafter develop from principles 
new known. 1t may, indeed, bu safely affirmed, that any person of good wathe- 
matical abilities, who shall follow the course of Mathematical treatises in this Ency- 
clopedia, which are so arranged that a student may pursov them even without the 
assistance of a tutor, may become by that means a mathematician of very high 
character, and be enabled to master the most difficult and delicate speculations of 
continental mathematicians. 

19. The names of the authors of the Treatises on Pure Mathematics are sulfi- 


The Koitons of the original edition of the Encyclopadia Metropulitana were—The lev. 
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cient to prove that the Encyclopadia is worthy of the present state of science, and 
that its most important articles are contributed by those who have themselves been 
foremost in the onward march of science, The elaborate Treatise on ARITHMETIC, 
by the present Dean of Ely (Dr. Peacock), Lowndian Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge, is interesting alike to the scholar, the mathematician, 
and the speculator in metaphysics, The trief but comprehensive ‘Treatise on 
Triconomernsy, by Professor Airy, now Astronomer Royal, is of considerable 
value from the general elegance of its demonstrations. The publications of the 
Rev. H. P. Hamilton on ANaLyTica, Geometry and Conze Secrions, and that of 
Professor Barlow on the Tarory of Numpers, are so highly esteemed, that any 
eulogium on their papers on these subjects would be superfluous. The Treatises of 
Professor Levy on the DIFFERENTIAL and InTEGRAL CALcuLDa are calculated to 
carry the student to a very high point of proficiency. The GromeTry, ALGEBRA, 
nod GEomETRICAL ANALYSIs complete the Volume in a manuer worthy of the 
treatises with which they are associated, 

20. These sciences are, however, in some degree elementary; and although by 
them the student would be so far advanced as to enter upon the works of some of 
the ablest analysts, it would be unworthy of such a publication as the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana to leave untouched or imperfectly treated, the more refined appli- 
cations of the higher Calculus. It will be found, accordingly, that the highest 
branches of mathematical analysis have been treated by writers conversant with all 
its intricacies, and the mathematica) student is furnished in them with results of far 
greater variety and of a more subtle nature than can at present be used im the 
application of analysis to Mixed Mathematics. 

21. The Cavcotus of Varrations, and the Catcocous of Frnire DirFERENCES 
by Professor Hall, are distinguished by the clearness peculiar to his treatment of 
these refined and subtle portions of analysis. The Catcoius of Functions and 
the Turory of Prozapizity are the work of Professor De Morgan. The latter 
koa a subject which has exercised the talents of the greatest mathematicians, even 

own to the times of Laplace) is, as might be expected, onc of the most complete 
in any language. The Treatise on Derinire Inrrcnans completes the series of 
these elaborate surveys on the higher branches of Mathematical Analysis. The 
naine of Professor Moseley is a sufficient warrant that his Essay is also of the 
highest character. 

22. Without wishing, therefore, to offer any undue euloginm on the Treatises 
enumerated above, we confidently ask that portion of the public which is qualified 
to judge of their merits, to compare the whole system of Pure Afathematics here 
presented to them with that in any similar work, whether of this country or of the 
Continent, on the grounds of arrangement, cleurness, ability, aud completeness. 

23. We must now allude to such of the Pure Sciences as are not included in the 
Mathematical department. Sir John Stoddart has given a lucid and able summary 
of the General Principles of Grammar, or the Philosophy of Language. ‘The 
Locie and Rueroric of Archbishop Whately require no commendation here, as 
they have long since been published in a separate form, and have taken their place 
among the standard works of our language. The Treatise on Law is the work of 
Richard Jebb, Esq., Professor Graves, and Archer Polson, Esq. It embraces one 
of the most difficult portions of Philosophy—the general foundations of Law and 
Morals; and the Editor is happy to state that testimony from the very highest 
quarters has been given both to the profoundness of the views entertained, and the 
ability with which they are developed. 

24. In the present state of metaphysical knowledge, it would be presumptuous 
to pat forth any system of Metaphysics; but a general Hisrory or MoraL anp 
MersPHysicaL PurLosory affords the most convenient opportunity for displaying 
the principles on which the greatest philosophers have hitherto endeavoured to form 
their systems, for pointing out their difficulties, and for marking how far each has 
contributed to the progress of the science. Suclia sketch, however, required the 
hand of a master; and the Editor confidently believes that the Treatise on Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy which is here given is calculated fully to sustain the 
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deservedly high reputation of the Rey. F. D. Maurice. Of the Outlines of THEo- 
Locy, it does not become the Editor to say more than to acknowledge with 
pratitude the very able assistance of Professor Corrie, to whom two chapters ure 
due. He bas endeavoured to render this Treatise as practically useful as possible, 
not only to avoid passing controversies, but to bring forward the sound and genuine 
doctrines of the Church of England; and perhaps he may be allowed to add that, 
in pursuance of this object, he has spared no pains or labour. 


MIXED AND APPLIED SCIENCES, 

25. From Pure Mathematics we proceed in natural order to their application to 
physical phenomena, Of these sciences, some belong to the elementary branches 
of physical knowledge, and others to a higher and more advanced stage. Now, 
the treatises on Mecuanics, Hypropynamics, Preumatics, Orrics, and PLANE 
Astronomy, have been written by Professor Barlow with an express view to 
this distinction. They are elementary enough to enable any student, with a competent 
knowledge of Pure Mathematics, to overcome their difficulties; and yet they are 
so based on scientific principles, that they will also prepare him to enter readily on 
the higher branches of Mixed Mathematics. In Mechanics, more esprcially, a 
foundation is Iaid for the succeeding investigations of Physical Astronomy, which 
is, in fact, only one of the higher branches of Analytical Physics. 

26. Some of the treatises in the volumes devoted to the Mixed Sciences demand 
@ separate notice, as enlarging the boundaries of our scientific knowledge. Of this 
class are the Treatises on LicuT and Sounp, by Sir J. F. W. Herschel. The 
Treatise on Lieut, by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, from the position it has already ob- 
tained in the scientific world, both in England and on the Continent, cannot require 
any recommendation here. The simple meution of Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s name 
is a sufficient recommendation to the Treatise on PaysicaL AsTRONOMY, and proves 
at ouce that it must be an Essay of the highest order of merit, and worthy of the 
present state of the Science ; and the conductors of this Encyclopadia may justly be 
proud that that distinguished writer has contributed so largely to its pages. But 
aithough Plane and Physical Astronomy had been thus ably treated, it was con- 
sidered that something more was required; and the late Captain Kater kindly 
furnished the very useful and able Treatise on NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, a subject 
with which his acquaintance was at once profound and practical. 

27. Macnerism and ELEcTRo-MaGNeETism™ are treated hy Professor Barlow with 
the same ability and research which he has displayed in the other Essays contri- 
buted by him; and Ganvanism, by Dr. Roget, whose scientific character is too 
firmly established to leave any doubt as to the merit of his contributions. The 
author of the Treatises on Exectaiciry, Heat, and Cuemiatry, the late Rev. F. 
Lunn, was one whose merits as an experimental philosopher and chemist were not 
so extensively known as they deserved to be; but at Cambridge his acquirements 
were acknowledged to be of the highest order. The treatises themselves, it is 
believed, will amply justify their favouruble anticipations. 

28 The Third Volume of Mixed Sciences is chiefly devoted to the Fink Arts; 
but there are two or three Essays in the early part of the Volume which belong to 
the more exact sciences, viz., the Essay on the Ficure oF rHk Eartu, by Pro- 
fessor Airy, the present Astronomer Ruyal, aud his Treatise on the Tipes. With 
regard to the former much novelty was hardly to be expected; but it is presumed 
that this Treatise contains the most couiplele combination and discussion of obser- 
vations relating to the subject hitherto produced in England. The treatise into 
which this great mathematician has thrown all his power is the Theory of the 
Tides, The terms in which some of the most distinguished mathematicians of 
Cambridge have spoken of this treatise prove that they consider it to have greatly 
advanced the knowledge of this difficult subject. Every previous treatise on the 
theory of the tides is entirely swperseded by this production, and it will supply, for 
maby years to come, the only sound foundation of our knowledge upon this subject. 

29. The Treatise on Potirican Economy was written by N. W. Senior, Esq. 

80, The Treatises on Botany and Horricutrune are supplied by G. Don, Esq., 
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whose profound acquaintance with every department of knowledge which belongs 
to the vegetable kingdom is Enown to all botanists and florists. The ZooLocy 
combines Ganerak Puysio.ocy with Comparative ANATOMY, and js the work of 
J. F, South, I’sq.. Surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital (assisted in one portion of 
Physiology by Mr. Clark and Mr. Solly). The descriptions in this Treatise possess 
the very unusual and peculiar merit of being given by Mr. South, in every prac- 
ticable instance, from the specimens themselves. Of the Anatomy. by Mr. South 
and Mr. Le Gros Clark, and the Marerra Mepica, by Dr. G. Johnson, it may be 
said that their names are a sufficient pledge that these Treatises are of first-rate 
character. The Treatise on Mepicine, by Dr. Robert Wilbams, of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, is an attempt to give a more philosophical view of the classification of 
disease than has hitherto been taken in any work of modern date. To W. Bowman, 
Esq., the Encyclopedia is indebted for an able outline of Surcicat Practice. 
The medical volume is closed by a comprehensive Treatise on VETERINARY ART, 
by W. C, Spooner, Esq. 

31. The MereoroLocy of the late Mr. Harvey, and the CrystaLLocnapay of 
Mr. Brooke, have been referred to respectively with especial commendation by 
Professor Forbes and Dr. Whewell. The names of Mr. Phillips and Dr. Danbeny 
will sufficiently recommend the Treatise on GroLocy, as exhibiting an adequate 
representation of that science at the time of its publication. The Treatise on 
Mrneraocy by Mr. Brooke; the Essays on Carrentry, by P. Nicholson, Esq.; 
on Forrirication, by Major Mitchell and Captain Procter; and on Navan Ar- 
CHITECTURE, by the late Mr. Harvey, must not he passed over. ‘The names of these 
writers guarantee the value of their contributions, 

32. In this class of Jdixved Sciences 1 novel feature is exhibited in the Sixth 
Volume of the series, viz.. A Systematic Account of the Ants und MANUFACTURES 
of Great Britain. There is probably no writer who would be able te do such 
aniple justice to £0 extensive a range of matter, requiring both theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge, as its author, Mr. Barlow; but that nothing might be wanting to 
the completeness of this portion of the work, Professor Babbage supplied a Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the Principles of Munufaetures ; and it may confidently be 
asked, to what other source could the conductors of the work have appealed with 
equal confidence on so difficult and multifarious a subject? 


HISTORICAL DIVISION. 

33. It is not possible, in this rapid sketch, to specify all the papers in this 
portion of the work; but as nearly every contribution is assigned to its proper 
author at the beginning of each volume, such a course is unnecessary either for the 
information of the publie, or asa tribute of respect to the distinguished authors 
themselves. Ample care has been taken to enlist among the contributors to this 
department writers not only of splendid endowments, but also of the hightee attain- 
menis in different classes of historical knowledge. There will be found among the 
numercus writers in this division contributions from Bishop Blomfield, Dr. Whe- 
well, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Dr. Arnold, Dean Hinds, Rev. J. A. Jeremie, Rev. G. 
C. Renouard, Rey. J. H. Newman, Bishop Russell, Archdeacou Hale, Dean Lyall, 
Rev. J. B.S. Carwithen, Bishop Hampden, Itev, R. Garet, Major Mountain, Rev. 
J. H. B. Mountain, Captain Procter, Kev. J. E, Riddle, Archdeacon Ormerod, T. 
Roscoe, Esq., W. Macpherson, Esq., Rev. RB. L. Browne, Rev. H. Thomson, Rev, 
J. G. Dowling, Rev. J. W, Blakesicy, Rev. J. B. Ottley, W. Lowndes, Esq., Q.C. 

34. A good work on General History has long been a great desideratum in our 
literature. Thesummaries of Tytler and Russell are too brief, and the Universal 
History, independently of the heavy manner in which it is written, istoo long. It 
is presumed that the Historicz] Volumes of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana will 
be found to meet this want in an efficient manner. ‘They are written by men of 
undoubted ability; they exhibit the history of the world at first in a series of bio- 
graphical sketches, and then in a continuous history of each remarkable country, 
combined with an Keclesiastical History remarkably full and rich in the most 
interesting epochs of the Christian Church. Dissertations of great importrnce in a 
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philesophical point of view, such as those on Ancient Philosophy and Literature, 
on the Crusades, the Feudal Systern, and the Scholastic Systcm, are introduced into 
the text at the most conyenicnt periods, for the illustration of the respective subjects. 


MISCELLANEOUS FORTION. 

85. Although the Miscellaneous Division of this Eneyclopedia occupies a larger 
number of volumes than any other, it requires a less extended notice. It appears, 
however, desirable to explain in some degree the principle on which this portion 
of the work was executed, and to indicate the authors of some of the most remark- 
able series of papers. 

The leading features in this division of the Encyclopedia are-— 


1. The Exeiisa Lexicon. 8. The Natura History. 
2. The GzeocraPny. 4. The Misce_Lanrous ARTICLES. 


The universal approbation with which the Lexicon, compiled by Dr. Richard- 
eon, has been received, precludes the necessity of enlarging either on the plan itself 
or on the gigantic labour involved in its execution. The plan of giving the quo- 
tations of each wort chronoleyieally has the advantage of embodying in a philo- 
sophical Lexicon a History of our own Language. 

36. For the whole of the Articles on Geocnapny, the proprietors feel that they 
may fairly advance the claim of having obtaincd the co-operation of persons mor2 
thau competent to bring forward whatever is most valuable for a work hke this 
from all usually accessible scurces of information. In this respect, the Lncyclopadia 
Metropolitana claims te take a high station among similar works; and the naines 
of the contributors of the Articles on European and American Gecgraphy area 
silfficient pledge of the ability and care with which they are executed, viz. :—T. 
Myers, Esq., Captain Bonnycastle, R.K., C. Viguoles, Eeq., C1, H. Lloyd, Fsc., 
G. II. Smith, Esq., A. Jacob, Esg., W. D. Coolie, Esq., and Cyrus Redding, Esq. 

One class of Geographical Articles demands especial mentiup, and may be said 
to be wholly without a rival in any similar work in onr janguage, viz.: these om 
Aacient, Oriental, and African Gerocraphy, which were entirely supplied Ly the 
Rey. G. C. Renouard (of Cambridge, fornerly Chaplain at Smyrna), and evince 
the most extensive familiarity with every variety of lauguage, ancient and modern. 
The Editor believes that if these essays were collected together, and published as a 
system of Oriental Geography, they would surpass in accuracy and value anything 
at present existing Inour own or any other European language. 

37. The section of Naruran Hrsrory is divided chiefly into Gofany and Zeology. 
In these two sciences the Genera will be found described in their alphabetical order, 
while their scientific arrangement and the principles of the sciences form part of the 
treatises in the volumes devoted to the Mired Sctenccs. For these two departments, 
the services of several eminent naturalists were engayed. In Betany. T. Edwards, 
Esq., and G. Don, Esq., &c. In Zoofouy, T. Bell, sq, ¥.L.5., &c.. J. E. Gray, Esq, 
F.LS., &e., of the British Museum; J. F. Stephens, F'sq., and J. F. South, Esq. 

38, The highly-gifted individual to whom this Encyclopedia owes so many of its 
attractions—the late Rey. Edward Smedicy,—cnriched the Miscellaneous Division 
with a series of articles which embody a vast store of curious and recondite infor- 
mation, communicated in a manner at ence instructive and agreeable. Resides 
these articles, the Geographical Gazetteer aud the Dictionary of Law and Political 
Philosophy, a large number of very important and valuable articles will be found 
scattered through the volumes of the Afiscellaneous Division. Attention may be 
called, amongst a variety of others, to the Jiblical Articles, by the Rev. T. UW. Harne; 
to the Philological and Oriental, by the Rev. G, (. Renouard; the Setentific 
Articles, (as ¢. 9., Dialling, Surveying, Weights and Measures, §c.) by Mr, Rarlow ; 
Meteorie Stones, by Professor Miller; Stove and Ventilation, by C. Hood, Fsq, 
F.IS.; Steeco, by T. L. Donaldson, Professor of Architecture in University 
College, London ; the Theeloyical Articles, by Archdeacon Hale; Essays ou 2augin- 
eertug, by C. Vignoles, Eeq, C.E.; and Writing, by the Rev. R. Garnet. 

Tux PLares are for the most part the work of those two eminent engravers 
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Messrs, Lowry. ‘They require only a simple inspection to prove their beauty and 
excellence, 

The Genera Invex was, at an early period in the publication of the Evey- 
elopedia, intrusted to the Rev. J. Windle, and occupied the attention of this very 
competent person for several years. Jt will be found to contain ample reference 
to all that is most important and interesting. 


From this review of the First Eprrion of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, we 
proceed to describe the peculiarities of the projected Seconp EpiTion. 


39. THs SECOND EDITION of the Encyctropzpi1a METROPOLITANA 
will be handsomely printed in a series of CABINET VOLUMES, in 
Crown Ocravo, in the style shown by the SrecimENs on pages 14 and 15. 


40. The whole work will be rHoroucaity ReEvisep; many New 
TREATISES will be added; and the Articles will all be provided with 
comprehensive INDEXES, or with analytical TABLEs of CoNTENTs. 


41. It will be abundantly illustrated by Maps, Woodcuts, and 
Engravings. 
42. It will be published in WEEKLY Parts, Prick Oxe SHILLING, 


and in MONTHLY VOLUMES, varying in price according to the number of 
Parts contained in each. 


44, MeErHopicaL ARRANGEMENT OF THE SEconp Eprrion.—lIn preparing the 
Seconp Epirion of this Encyclopedia for publication, very little change will 
be made in its Sysrem. The peculiar characteristic impressed upon it by Mr. Cole- 
ridge—irs METHODICAL ARRANGEMENT—will be followed strietly. Indeed, the chief 
difference that will appear between the arrangement of the Second Edition and the 
First, will proceed from a more rigid adherence in the Second Edition to the prin- 
ciples of Method established by Mr. Coleridge, than it was possible to attain in the 
First Edition. The work being wholly original and composed by more than a 
hundred Contributors, it happened, daring the first publication, that many of the 
articles, either because they were not produced in proper time to be incorporated in 
their systematic places, or for other unexplained reasons, were cast into the great 
* Alphabetical, Wiedllsnene or Supplementary Division,” where they are con- 
nected together by no stronger scientific bond than their alphabetical initials, 
But now that we have the whule work before us, complete (as respects the 
First Edition), and capable of re-arrangement, we propose to rectify these acci- 
dental departures from the true method of the Encyclopedia, and to transfer, 
from the Alphabetical Misceliany, every article that is capable of transference, to 
its appropriate position in the Philosophical Classification. Thus, the Article 
GerocrRarHy, properly organized, will form a new division, complementary to that 
on History, as was originally intended, see (6S; the details of Narunan History 
will be grouped with the General Treatise on that science ; the art of Diplomacy 
will be subjoined to the science of the Law of Nations; and soon. What remains 
in the Alphabetical Division, after this effective re-arrangement has been made, 
will form a Series of Dicrionanms, Lexicographical, Classical, ‘Theologival, 
Technological, sie. 

44, Revision AND ENLARGEMENT.—Though the changes contemplated in the 
General System of the Encyclopedia are not importaut, the improvements to be 
made in the details will be considerable. In all possible cases, before the articles 
are reprinted for the Second Edition, they will be thoroughly revised, either by 
their authors or other competent persons, and Indexes and ‘Tables of Couteuts will 
be added; the Historical series will be completed and rearranged ; the Treatises on 
the Natural and Experimigatal Sciences will either receive importaut amendments, 
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or be replaced by others entirely new; while the Mechanical and Chemical Arta, 
aud the applications of the sctences to affairs of public utility, will be treated of in 
the Second Edition, much more practically than they were in the First Edition. 

45. Proposep Extent of THE Worx.—The series of scientific and historical 
TREATISES on the important Supsecrs comprehended in the philosophical scheme 
of this work (page 13), which form indispensable Hinks of the great chain of 
human knowledge—the Series necessary to complete the ctreumference of an En- 
cyclapedia—cannat be compressed into fewer than Eicety Caniner VouLumes., 
That is the minimum extent. But since the methodical plan of the work, as de- 
veloped in this Prospectus, will permit at all times of the incorporation of such ad- 
ditional Treatises, as may be requisite to keep its scientific principles and historical 
facts in accordance with the progress of the age,—a permission of which the con- 
ductors will freely avail themselves,—it is impossible to state what may be the 
maximum number of its volumes, An Encyclopedia intended to reflect always the 
existing state of human kuowledge, “ to act,” (in the language of Mr. CoLeripce,) 
“ at once as a reservoir and a fonntaiu,—to receive perpetual accessionsof knowledge 
from the genius of the age, and to yield the knowledge again in willing abundance,” 
—such a work can never be effectually “ completed.’ That word applies with as little 
propriety to such an Encyclopedia, as it does to the Times Newspaper or the Philo- 
sophical Transactions; for, like those celebrated journals, this Encyclopadia will 
be at all times ready to incorporate an account of every important Event and new 
Principle that Time and Discovery may furnish, and for which its philosophical 
system provides an adequate Repository. 

46. IMPROveD Puan oF Punzication.—A preat alteration, and, it is hoped, an 
important improvement, will be made in the MerHop gF PUBLISHING the Second 
Edition, as contrasted with the method adopted for the first edition of this Ency- 
clopedia. The PARTS of the Canmxer Eprtiow will not, like the Parts of the 
Quarto Edition, contain letter-press and engravings belonging to different subjects 
or different Divisions of the Encyclopedia, forming a heterogeneous and unreadable 
mixture of fragments of many Treatises; but eack PART will relate only to one 
aubject ; and whenever it is possible, each VOLUME ef the Canixer Epirron will 
embrace ALL that relates to one subject. That, however, will necessarily depend 
npop the nature of the Subjects and the consequent extent of the Treatises. 
Very frequently several will be comprised in one Volume, and occasionally an 
important subject,—the principles of a leading Science, or the History of a great 
nalicn,—will occupy two volumes. But care will be taken to ensure a due pro- 
portion in size among the several Treatises, to avoid unnecessary prolixity, to 
combine comprehensiveness in matter with convenience in form, and to avoid the 
incongruous binding together of Treatises on irrelative Subjects—such, for example, 
as occurred in Vol. 5 of the First Edition, where the Treatises on the Fine ARTS 
were combined with two profound MaraemMaticaAL Treatises belonging to the 
Department of Astronomy. 

47, ADVANTAGES TO THE SUBSCRIBERS.—T hose who subscribed to the original 
edition, nnd who remember how it was contrived to convert the most Afethodieal of 
Encyclopedias into the most Immethodical of Publications, will readily recoguise 
the importance of an alteration, which 1NsuREs TO THE SuBscRIBER To THE 
SeconpD Epirion the possessiun of a complete readable portion of the work in 
recompense for every Subscription he is required to make. 

48. ORDER oF PuaLicarion.—It seems nat unnecessary to call the attention of 
intending Subscribers to the difference that exists between the order in which the 
SussEcts occur in the general system of this Encyclopsdia and the order in which 
it may be advisable to publish the TREATISES on those subjects. In consequence of 
the different amount of corrections that will be required by the various ‘Treatises 
that compose the Encyclopedia, and the circumstance that many Treatises on subjects 
that demand extensive investigation must be written entirely anew,—it would be 
impossible, without submitting to great delay and irregolarity, to publish the 
revised Articles and new Treatises in Weekly Parts, in the exact order in which 
the subjects occur in Mr. Coleridge’s methodical plan. Neither is it desirable 
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to adherc to that order pertinactously, because it would not be agreeable to 
the great body of the SUBSCRIBERS to so comprehensive a work as this 
IxcycLopmura, to reeeive, for months together, a series of WEEKLY Parts 
relating solely to Mathematics, or to Geography, or to History, or indced to any 
Department, in its ordcr—eff other subjects being, for the time, systematically exclucled. 
A proceeding of that sort could hardly fail to excite dislike or indifference to the 
work in the Famities of many of the Scgscrieers. The Proprietors consider, 
therefore, that they will consult the general convenience, both of the Authors 
anc the Subscribers, by publishing the Treatises in ap indeterminate order,—piving 
History, Science, and Art alternately, but carefully indicating on the title-page of 
each Volume its exact place in the entire System, in accordance with the Plan 
given in page 13. In order, however, to prevent mistakes, every Part and 
Vorome of the work, as published, will be marked with a running Number, 
simply to indicate the order of Publication, and irrespective of the ultimate Philo- 
sophical Arrangement of the articles, ‘The Parts that constitute a Volume will be 
published as uear together as circumstances permit, and, from time to time, 
General Title Pages and Tables of Contents will be supplied, to complete the 
Volumes of the several Divisions. 

49. Recuiarity oF Pesiication.—The vast amount of original writing of the 
highest class, in every department of literature ant science, which is comprehended 
in the First Edition of this Encyclopedia, and the proved excellence of its mie- 
thodical plan, will so greatly facilitate the preparation of the CanineT Eprrioy, 
that the Conductors trust to be enabled to issue the WEEKLY Parts in uninterrupted 
Buceessinn,—correcting in the work, as they go on, what requires correction; 
retrenching what is superfluous; and supplying what is deficient; so as to bring the 
whole more strictly into accordance with Mr, CoLerrpce’s great idea of the essen- 
tials of an Eneyclopacdia, and producing, if possible, a“ Svstem oF UniversaL 
Kwow tense,’ more philosophical in its plan, more ably executed in its details, 
more convenient in size, and more economical in price, than any work of the kind 
that has ever hitherto been produced. 

50, We cenclede this Prospectus with a short extract from the Preface to the 
First Edition of the Encyclopadia:— 

“The foregoing enumeration of the principal parts of the Encyclopedia em- 
bodics all the observations which the Editor considers it necessary to make in 
recommending the work to the patronage of the public. The exertions made by 
the Proprietors to procure the just fulfilment of the high expectations formed of 
the work, and of the promises they had nade, as well as the perseverance with 
which they have conducted this important publication to its completion, amidst the 
many obstacles which must necessarily arise in s0 extensive an undertaking, entitle 
them to high consideration from that portion of the Public which is interested in 
works of a sterling and substantial character. From the present position of 
Literature, and the system now in fashion of publishing small and superficial works 
which may be cheaply produced, and are really of no intrinsic value, it is probable 
that a long period must elapse before any similar undertaking will be entered upon, 
from the enormous outlay of capital it requires, aud the uncertainty of remuneration 
which it offers. It is hoped, therefore, that this Great Natrona Wonk, for such 
it really is, may mect with that patronage which the Proprietors feel confident it 
fairly and fully deserves. They feel assured that, whether it be viewed as a whole 
or in its separate divisions, it embodies a mass of information at once extensive, 
accurate, and scientifically arranged, which must place it in a@ pre eminent and 
triumphant position. Whatever its measure of success may be in a pecuniary point 
of view, they may justly feel a high gratification in having been instrumental, 
under Providence, in bringing to a successful termination @ work which, whether its 
LITERARY MERIT OR THE EOUNDNESS OF ITS Moran AND Reiiwious vinws be 
requrded, must ever be considered as an INESTIMAGLH BENEFIT TO THEIR COUNTRY 
AND A PERMANENT ORNAMENT TO ITS LrTERATURE.” 


London, October, 1849, 
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The INTRODUCTION.—On the Laws and regulative Principles of EDUCATION; or in tha 
Language of the Schools, the Llements of METHODOLOGY, 


FIRST DIVISION. 


PURE SCIENCES. 


Saction I. 
Forman Sciences. 


Mhilosuphy of Language, 

Lovie, 

Rhetoric, 

Muthematics :— 
Geometry. 
Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Geometrical Analysis. 
Theory of Numbers. 
Trigonometry. 
Analytical Geometry. 
Couic Sections, 
Wifferential and Integral 

Caleulus, 
Caleuluga of Variations. 
Calculus of Finite Dif- 
ferences. 

Calculus of Functions. 
Theory of Probabilities. 
Definite Integrals. 


Sectice 1.—Reap Sciznces. 


Moral and Metaplrysical 
Philosophy. 
Lew — 


Genera! Principles of Law. 

Roman Law, 

English Law — 
Lava of England. 
Laws of Ireland. 
Laws of Scotiand. 
Colonial Law. 

Canon Law. 

Politica -— 

Law of Nations— 
Diplomacy. 

Political Philosophy — 
Statistics. 

Political Economy— 
Commerce. 

Theoloxy :—- 

Natural ‘Thealogy. 

Kvidences of Revelation, 

Scripture Doctrine. 
Hiblical Literature. 
Hiblical Antiquities. 
QNeligions and Religious 

Custom. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


MIXED AND APPLIED 
SCIENCES, 


Section I. 
MeceantcaL PHi.osoray, 
(Mixed Mathematics). 

Mechanics, 
iydrostatics, 
Poeumaties. 


Optics. 


| Astronomy :— 
Plane Astronomy. 
Naulical Astronomy. 
Pliysical Astronomy. 
Figure of the Earth. 
Tides and Waves. 


Sec7ton II. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Magnetism, 

Klectro-Magnetism. 

Electricity. 

Galvaniam. 

Heat. 

Light. 

Chemi: 4 

Sound + 

Meteorology. 


Secriow J.— Tire Fixe Aarts, 


Architecture 
Sculpture. 
Painting. 

Heraldry. 
Numismatics. 
Poetry. 
Music. 
Engraving. 

Section IV. 
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derived from them the greatest encouragement to carry on the war 
against Darius, not doubting but that he was the person described in 
the prophetic books. 

Blexandera, At his departure these circumstances so effectually recommended the 

Jews, Jews to the favour of Alexander, that when they petitioned him to 
allow them to live under their own laws, and in the free exercise of 
their religion, and further to be exempted from tribute every seventh 
year, because their law forbade them to cultivate the soil in the year 
of the sabhath, he immediately complied with their request. The Jews 
further implored his protection for their brethren whom he would find 
settled in Babylon; and many of them, won by his kindness, enlisted 
as soldiers in his service, and accompanied him on his expedition. 


Tiare The Samaritans envying the Jews the favour they had so unexpect- 
tothe... edly gained, and jealous of the distinction conferred upon them, thought 


by a similar line of conduct to gain as much influence with the king. 
They met him as he returned from Jerusalem in a solemn religious 
procession, and professing their kindred with the Hebrews, sought 
from him a grant of the same privileges which he had given to their 
brethren. Alexander excused himself from paying attention to their 
request till after his return from Egypt; but, during his absence, a 
rebellion taking place in the city, in which Andromachus, the governor, 
perished, at his return he caused all those who were concerned in the 
disturbance to be put to death, and driving ont the Samaritans, planted 
their city with Macedonians: those who survived retired to Shechem, 
under Mount Gerizim, which from that time became the metropolis of 
the Samaritan sect, and continues so to this day. The eight thousand 
Samaritans who had joincd Alexander at Tyre, and had been with him 
ever since, he settled in Thebais, the remotest province of Egypt, lest 
their presence in Samaria should revive the mutinous spirit of their 
countrymen. This treatment contrasts strikingly with that which the 
Jews subsequently received, for when Alexandria was built, he settled 
therein many of that nation, giving them great privileges, and allowing 
them not only the use of their own laws and religion, but also the 
enjoyment of equal franchises and liberties with his own people, the 
Macedonians. 

Pr lgente It does not fall within our province to pursue the narration of 


b : 
preceding Alexander's conquests, or to trace him in his rapid progress to the 


Alexanders highest pinnacle of martial glory ; one part, however, of his character 

conduct. is so closely connected with the occurrences related to have taken place 
on his arrival at Jerusalem, that we cannot forbear stopping to direct 
the reader's attention to it. It has often created surprise that a man 
of Alexander's strength of mind, should have been guilty of such folly 
and weakness as to feign himself to be the son of Jupiter Ammon, and 
to undertake a most laborious expedition to his Temple, which was 
situated in the midst of the deserts of Lybia, and twelve days journey 
from Memphis, for no other purpose than that of procuring himself the 
title of son of Jupiter. 
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The water to be distilled is poured into the Still at the opening 
marked & The water of the Condenser is continuously renewed by the 
supply-pipe T T', and when heated by the steam, it is suffered to run 
off by the escape-pipe o. 


It is frequently necessary, in the laboratory, to distil volatile liquors, 
in which case the condensing power must be very eflective, that loss 
be not occasioned by the escape of uncondensed vapour. For such 

; operations, the apparatus represented by fig. 201 is employed, The 


liquor to be distilled is placed in a glass Retort, the neck of which is 
connected, by means of an adapter, to a straight Condenser, consisting 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In arranging the Historical division of this Encyclopedia for repub- 
lication, we have to some extent departed from Mr. Coleridge’s 
original intention “to present Eistory in the form of Biography chro- 
nologicully arranged.” Instead of making the Historical and Biogra- 
phical articles succeed each other strictly in the order of time, it has 
been considered expedient to arrange them in the order of their 
subjects—making the chronological principle subordinate to the philo- 
sophical. The advantage derived from this alteration is, that each of 
the small volumes of the Cabinet Edition of the Encyclopedia will 
present the reader with the complete history of a given subject, 
instead of a collection of disconnected chapters relating to the various 
events, persons, and subjects, of 4 given era. 


In pursuance of this plan, we have arranged the History of Classical 
Literature for publication in the following order :— 


The present volume contains the History of Greek Literature. 
Another yolume will contain the History of Roman Literature. These 
will be followed by volumes comprehending the History of Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental Philosophy,—the Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients, -Mythology,—Archwology,—and Classical Geography ;— 
and these again by Biographical Histories of Greece, of Rome, and 
of the early Nations of the East. 


It is inteuded that each Series of classified articles shall be, not 
merely revised, but sufficiently extended to make it a complete repre- 
sentative of its department. The present volume, for example, con- 
tains not only the articles that appeared in the former edition of the 
Encyclopedia, now republished in an improved state, but several 
others that were found to be necessary to complete its subject. We 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


do not use the word “complete” in its absolute sense. We do not 
profess to give a history of every Greek writer, nor even of every 
work of the writers who are introduced ; neither do we in any case 
enter upon that minute verbal criticism which would be indispensable 
in a really complete History of Greek Literature. Such comprehen- 
siveness is incompatible with the plan of an Encyclopedia. What 
we propose to achieve, in é/vs and in each department, is, that degree 
of completeness which will suffice to afford the general reader, as 
well as the Classical student, a specific and succinct view of the main 
features of the subject. Thus, we have discussed the great divisions 
of Greek Literature, the pre-eminent writers in each division, and the 
most characteristic of their productions. We have endeavoured to 
place these particulars in the strongest light, while we have paid 
little or no attention to subjects and writers of minor importance, 
and to matters of verbal criticism. For the guidance, however, of 
those whose leisure and inclination lead them to a more thorough 
investigation of Greek literature, we have, in the foot notes and the 
additions to each Essay, indicated the sources of deeper information. 


There is yet a peculiarity of this Edition which demands a passing 
notice. It is, that the quotations from Classical and Oriental authors 
are accompanied by translations into English. The classical scholar 
may perhaps deem these unnecessary, but the general reader who 
consults an Encyclopedia for information will certainly find them 
useful, and we have considered it our duty to render the information 
contained in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana accessible to the widest 
possible circle of readers. 


The plan thus briefly sketched, as that on which the present volume 
has been prepared, will be pursued with the other Histories of this 
series, each of which will consequently present a concise, yet popular 
and comprehensive, account of the main objects in its department. 


London, May 1850. 
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EARLY GREEK POETRY. 


Ir our judgment of the poetry of Greece were to be formed solely Early state 
from the works which have reached us, we should believe that it (Posey ™ 
arrived at once at a high degree of excellence. The poems of Homer 
are the most ancient of all the undisputed pieces of that poetry which 
time has spared, at least if we suppose them older than those of 
Hesiod. It cannot, however, be doubted that verse existed in Greece 
long before the time when the iad and Odyssey were chanted by the 
wandering rhapsodists ; for poetry has always its birth in the infancy 
of the social state, and must be uniformly referred, as the means of 
celebrating or transmitting events, to a higher antiquity than prose. 
'The reason is obvious. Before the art of writing became widely 
diffused, or generally practised, the recurring cadences and harmonious 
flow of numbers enabled those who heard the matters thus recorded 
to retain them in memory. Thus, whatever the historian desired to 
transmit, or the moralist to teach, was cast in the mould of verse, by 
which alone it hal the chance of surviving. The tales relating to the 
existence of the gods were preserved by the art of the religious 
teacher; the old traditions relating to heroes and sages by that of 
the patriot. But it does not follow that the verses thus dictated 
rather by necessity, than the desire of communicating pleasure, dis- 
played any of those qualities which we now admire in poetry. Many 
of them were harsh and rude from the very nature of their materials, 
of which abundant instances may be seen in the remaining works of 
Hesiod, 
But the channel was thus prepared in which the stream of genius 
“might flow. The opportunity was given to a mighty mind to pour 
forth the images and thoughts which crowded upon it in regular form, 
He who felt the principle of immortality within him, observing that 
verse made indiflerent things perpetual, might seek to acquire for his 
" own noble conceptions a perpetuity by the same medium. Thus the 
“intuitive power of genius found a form adapted for its reception, in 
which it could be rendered permanent, and secured from the injuries of 
time, for the admiration of enlightened ages. 

The early attempts of the poets in Greece have not reached us, 
probably on account of the great commotions which took place in 
that country soon after the Trojan war. In less than a century after 
that event, while Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, reigned in Mycene, 
the Dorians, a half-barbarous race, invaded the Peloponnesus. They 

"destroyed the civilization just beginning to fructify, drove many of the 

old inhabitants into exile, and reduced those who remained under 

their dominion to the rude’ and © barbarous ‘state from which they 
Ba 
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were emerging, Of the manner in which this important revolution 
was eflected we know little; but it is established beyond question, 
that. it took place between the destruction of Troy and the foundation 
of the empire of the Medes in Asia. The inhabitants who were driven 
from their homes passed over into Asia, and there occupied con- 
siderable regions along the shores. Some of the traditions, and even 
poems, which, in their time, were adinired, might probably have been 
taken with them in their banishment; but the barbarism which after- 
wards overspread Greece proved fatal to most of her former produc- 
tions. By degrees, however, the Peloponnesus began to recover from 
the effects of this invasion, and the Grecks who had left their country 
returned to seek refuge from the Persian arms. When Grecian civili- 
zation had advanced, much curiosity was excited respecting the poets 
who had flourished before the interruption of tranquillity, or who had 
promulgated their works in Tonia and the islands during the interval. 
Jonian It was accordant with the genius and character of the Greeks, that 
the want of authentic history relating to these persons, whose names | 
were still held in reverence, should be supplied by the aid of 
fiction. The obscure traditions remaining of early bards, philosophers, 
and musicians, were modeled so as to gratify the national pride and 
to adorn the popular religion. Hence, little credit is to be given to 
the details of Grecian history, especially those relating to the poets 
before the era of the Olympiads. ff little is certainly known respect- 
ing Homer, who flourished in a comparatively recent period, how can 
we give implicit belief to the tales respecting Linus, Orpheus, Musaus, 
Eumolpus, and others, who are said to have adorned a much earlier 
gra? Incredulity was never the fault of the Greeks, nor historical 
research a favourite exercise of their powers. The maxim—* Quicguid 
Grecia mendax autet in historia,” implies an accusation which the 
attentive inquirer will perceive is not unfounded. And though we 
may not entirely reject the accounts of early bards, on the ground of 
the manifest fictions with which they are mingled, it must be con- 
fessed that there is great difficulty in selecting any single fact respect- 
ing one of them, before the Trojan war, on which we can rely. 
ellections Fabricius has, with indefatigable zeal, collected a number of frag- 
ef Fabricius. ments and accounts of those authors who have been supposed more 
ancient than Homer. Most of them have been generally regarded by 
the learned as forgeries, originating in the love of gain, and encouraged 
by the credulity of the Greeks. The compositions have, generally 
speaking, little intrinsic excellence to recommend them. Derhaps, 
therefore, on the ground of mere poetical delight we have not much 
to regret in the effusions which are lost. In the works of Homer, 
which are now in our hands in a state of apparent unity and complete- 
ness, we find a splendour of imagination to which there is not the 
least approach in the Orphie verses, or any other picces of professed 
antiquity, excepting in the poems of Hesiod. The probability then 
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| is, that all preceding or contemporary works were far inferior to the 

| Homeric poems. It is not, therefore, wonderful that they should 
perish, and that these should endure, Real excellence, however first 
made known, is destined to be lasting. It appeals to natural beauty 
and eternal tmth, the taste for which is the same in every aye, 
and depends not on the caprices of fashion. It sinks deeply into the 
hearts of those who are able to feel it, who are not likely to allow it 
altogether to be forgotten. We may find some consolation in be 
lieving that the works of the oldest bards of Greece would have been 
preserved had they been worth preserving. Probably they were, for 
the most part, less the effusione of genius than the records of wise pre- 
cepts, maxims of prudence, and inculcations of religious duties. In 
this case they would naturally expire whenever the matter they con- 
tained could, from the advances of the arts of writing, be more 
effectually diffused in prose. At all events, no theory can reasonably 
be founded on data so uncertain as the vestiges of the ante-Homeric 
writers afford us. We shall, therefore, do little more than allude to 
them; and hasten to consider the great body of poetry—the “ mighty 
orb of song”—from which a lustre has been reflected on all ages. 


LIN US. 
FLOUBISHED ABOUT 4. M. 2724, B. Cc. 1280, 

Linvs is the first of that series of bards to whom the blind reverence Linus. 
of Greece was directed. Some, indeed, represent him as the scholar 
and not the master of Orpheus; and this opinion seems countenanced 
by the declaration of Plutarch, that the latter was not indcbted to the 
instruction of any, but composed entirely from the feelings of his own 

/ mind. The traditions respecting Linus are so contradictory that some 
have supposed there must have been three persons of that name: one 
of them the sou of Urania and Amphimarus the son of Neptune; 

" another the son of Apollo and Psamathe daughter of Crotopus, king 
of Argos; and a third the son of Ismenius, a Theban. According to 

f Diogenes, Linus the poet was the son of Mercury and Urania. All 

| these accounts are evidently fabulous, The age of Linus is fixed by 
| Archbishop Usher 1280 years before the Christian era. Eusebius 

" speaks of him as having flourished before Moses. Herodotus repre- 

sents him as being celebrated among the Egyptians from still more 
remote periods, He is mentioned by Homer in the eighteenth book 
of the Hliad ; or, at least, is understood to be indicated by a bard intro- 
duced among the groups embossed on the shield of Achilles; and 
ig said to have added the string Lichanos to the Mercurian lyre, 

Diodorus Siculus represents him as being the inventor of music and 

of poetry, or, at least, as having first introduced these arts into Greece. 

He is said also to have written treatises on religious rites, and to have 

composed a work in honour of Bacchus. The most common report 
of his death is that he taught Hercules to play upon the lyre, and was 
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so enraged at the dulness or inattention of his pupil that he struck him, 
and by the chastisement so incensed the youth that he seized the lyre 
and beat out the brains of his master. According to Diogenes Laertius, 
however, he was killed Ly Apollo for presuming to boast of equal merit 
with that deity. It is not for us to decide these controversies. 

Festivals called Linia were observed in many parts of Greece, in 
honour of this ancient musician and bard. Plutarch speaks of dirges 
as having been performed to his memory; but no authentic account of 
them remains, It is, indeed, as we have seen, a matter of con- 
siderable doubt whether the name Linus designates one individual or 
several; and in the latter case, which seems most probable, it is im- 
possible to distinguish between the incidents to be ascribed to each 
person to whom the appellation belongs. 


ORPHEUS, \ 
FLOURISHED ABOUT A.M. 2744, Bc. 1260. 


Orpueus, the next in chronological order, is the most celebrated of 
all the names in Greek poetry before the age of Hesiod and Homer. 
To him have been ascribed not only the highest honours of a poet, 
but the fame of a musician, cf a moral teacher, and of a founder of 
religious rites: he is said to have moved the rocks and trees, and tu 
have charmed away the fierceness of wild beasts, by the magic of his 
song. He brought Wisdom into Greece, and “ married her to im- 
mortal verse.” He is said to have incited the Argonauts to row, when 
exhausted, by the sound of his lyre, and even to have silenced the 
sirens by the melody of his numbers: in short, he is represented as 
the parent of all that was held most sacred in Greece ; to have taught 
civilization and the arts; to have gently beguiled men from the savage 
to the social state; and to have harmonized at once the language and 
the morals of the people among whom he sung. 

All the accounts, however, respecting him are evidently mixed with 
fable; and Cicero, in one of his dialogues, quotes the third book of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, which has not descended to us, expressing the 
opinion of that philosopher, that no such person as Orpheus had ever 
existed. Herodotus, too, seems to imply that no poets existed before 
Homer and Hesiod, and that those who were commonly regarded as 
earlier, lived in reality after them. The general consent of antiquity 
seems, however, to be decidedly favourable both to the existence of 
Orpheus and the antiquity of the period in which he flourished. 
Plato and Isocrates speak of him as a real and historical person, and 
not as a mere hero of fable. Diodorus Siculus was evidently of the 
same opiniou. The Christian fathers, when Celsus represented him as 
superior to Christ, did not treat his being as fabulous. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to believe that a poet thus named did 
exist in the earlier times of Greece, though little reliance can be 


placed on any of the tales respecting him. 
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It is impossible to fix the age in which Orpheus lived with any 
degree of certainty. According to Apollonius Rhodius he engaged in 
the expedition of Jason to bring the golden fleece from Colehis. It 
has been usual to place him before the Trojan war, about the year 
before Christ 1260—a period of which we have no certain records, 
and scarcely any probable intimations, excepting such as the incidents 
connected with his name may afford us, 

Tt is universally believed, that the poet was by birth a Thracian. Newton's 
Sir Isaac Newton thus traces his family :—‘ Resac, passing over the opinion of 
Hellespont, conquers Thrace, kills Lycurgus, king of that country, and ‘ 
gives his kingdom and one of his singing women to Cagrus, the son 
of Tharops, and father of Orpheus; hence, Orpheus is said to have 
had the muse Calliope for his mother.” It is generally believed that 
he was the son of Cagrus, or Giger, a Thracian. It seems, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, that he learned from his father the first principles 
of the religion which he afterwards taught, and that he was instructed 
by him in the Bacchic mysteries. Linus is said to have been his 
master in poetry and music. His opinions on religious subjects were 
modified among the Idei Dactyli, in Crete, of whom he became a 
disciple. All writers agree, however, that it was in Egypt, the land 
of superstition and of science, that he learned the essence of those 
doctrines which he afterwards taught, and of those ceremonies which 
he instituted in Greece. At length, having completed his researches 
into religion and morals, he returned to his own country, and began to 
inculcate the opinions he had finally adopted. 

But what these were by no means clearly appears, As far as we 
can trace them, they seem to have been mystical; and, probably, his 
purer notions respecting the Deity and the soul were embodied and 
hidden in ceremonies and personifications, which soon became the sole 
relics of his exertions. It is far from improbable, that in egypt some 
traces of the Mosaic history, with the doctrine of the unity of God, 
of which the Jewish people were the guardians, had reached him. 

These he probably regarded as too subtle and refined to be. conceived 

by the people, or too etherial and unearthly to obtain their assent; 

and, therefore, he shadowed them both in mythological tales, which 

were believed in their literal sense, after their spiritual meaning was 
forcotten. Certain it is, that the Platonists and Pythagoreans, who His aupposed 
had far more rational and sublime ideas of the Deity than the common Minions. 
people of Greece, spoke with reverence of him, and even attributed 

their own views of truth to the principles which he had taught, In 

some respects there is a remarkable coincidence between the supersti- 

tions attributed to Orpheus, and those which Pythagoras so long after- 

wards adopted. Orpheus rejected the flesh of animals as food. He 
refused eges with peculiar abhorrence, as containing the principle of 

life. Various hypotheses, sufficiently fanciful, have been started, to 
explain the grounds on which he refused these alixnents. Some have 
supposed that, as the Eleusinian mysteries were instituted in honour of 
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Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, he abstained from eating the flesh of 
oxen, in deference to their utility in the culture of the soil. This sup- 
position explains, at most, only an abstinence from one particular 
species of flesh, Some have said, that as these mysteries were derived 
from those instituted in Aigypt, in honour of Isis and Osiris, this re- 
fusal of animal food was in reverence of Apis. While others, again, 
have imagined that the Thracians of that age were cannibals; and that 
their great civilizer could only prevent them from devouring human 
victims, by a general prohibition of every kind of animal subsistence. 
The ceremonies afterwards adopted for raising the shades of the de- 
parted, called evocation, of which there is so striking an instance in the 
Odyssey, have been ascribed to him; butif he were really their author, 
the circumstance will rather tend to weaken the suppositions of those 
who believe him to have taught purer doctrines than those afterwards 
popular in Greece, and must cast suspicion either on his honesty or 
his wisdom, 

There is scarcely an art or accomplishment which had existence in 
rude times which the Greeks do not attribute to Orpheus. He was 
not only a great poct, musician, and divine, but an excellent physician. 
According to Pausanias, he could cleanse the guilty from their crimes, 
heal the sick of their diseases, and appease the anger of heaven. His 
philosophy was “ musical as is Apollo's lute.” While he taught the 
most severe morals, he adapted them to the most enchanting strains, 
He, at once, rendered his country virtuous, and embellished it with 
liberal arts. Aristophanes says of him, “*’Oppeve per yap rederac 0 
fay xaredeke, govwy 7 areyecBar.”' Plutarch informs us that he 
was author of all music, except a few notes for the flute, which 
existed before him. He is also said to have added a string or strings 
to the lyre, before unknown: to have bad the finest skill in playing 
on that instrament; and to have first conceived the idea of the plu- 
rality of worlds. The invention of hexameter verse, and the introdue- 
tion of the alphabet in Greece, have been ascribed to him, And he 
had time not only for these arts, sciences, morals, and rites of religion, 
but also for personal adventure; for, as we have already seen, he is 
alleged to have been one of the leaders of the Argonauts, and to have 
assisted the progress of the ship by the ravishment of his melody. 

The closing scenes of the life of this celebrated man are related in a 
manner which has given occasion to some of the most beautiful enco- 
miums on the musical and poetical arts. The tale given in the fourth 
Georgic of Virgil, forms one of the most exquisite passages in the 
works of that poet. There we are informed that Eurydice flying from 
the attempts of Aristeeus on her chastity, was bitten by a serpent, and 
died in consequence of the poison, Her husband, disconsolate for her 
loss, resolved to seek her in the regions of the dead. He entered the 
kingdom of Pluto with his lyre, and melted by his strains those whom 
human entreaties had never reached. The shades came flocking round 
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him, enchanted by his music. All hell was ravished by his melodies ; 
the Furies paused relenting and delighted; Cerberus was charmed 
into admiration; and the wheel of Ixion stood still, Pluto and 
Proserpine consented to allow his wife to retum with him to earth, 
on condition that he would not look back on her till he had arrived 
again in the regions of the living. He willingly promised to perform 
the condition; but, unable to restrain the eagerness of his Iove, looked 
back—and saw Eurydice melt away from him never more to be 
prante| to his prayers. Penetrated with a deeper sorrow, he returned 
to the earth, and found consolation only in wandering with his lyre 
amidst the caves and desolate places, and calling on her whom he had 
twice lost. In vain the Thracian women tried to engage his affections: 
his heart was with her whom the grave hid from him. Enrayed at 
his coldness, they tore him to pieces, while they celebrated the frantic His death. ’ 
rites of Bacchus, and threw his head into the Hebrus, which, as it 
floated down the stream, still called on Eurydice. There are, how- 
ever, other accounts of the manner of his death. According to some, 
he was killed by a thunderbolt. The place of his interment is said to 
have been at Pieria in Macedonia; but the citizens of Dion, and the 
inhabitants of Mount Libethrus, in Thrace, both contended for the 
honour of having his remains deposited among them, The last of these 
claimants further declare that nightingales, more melodious than all 
others, built their nests about his tomb. Divine honours are said te 
have been paid to Orpheus, and one of the constellations to have been 
named after his lyre. 

The mixture of the supernatural in these accounts is, perhaps, no Opinions of 
reason why we should suppose them totally without foundation, It is "9 
easy to trace the way in which some of the pleasant exapyerations 
respecting Orpheus arose from natural events. The account of his 
having charmed away the ferocity of wild beasts, stopped rivers in 
their course, and drawn rocks and hills to listen to his songs, is little 
more than a figurative mode of representing the ameliorating and 
softening effects of his poetry on the savage tribes among whom he wan- 
dered, leading them from barbarism to civilization ; from the woods to 
settled habitations; and from a state of rustic dissipation to regular life. 
Various conjectures have been formed respecting his descent into hell, 
or rather into the regions appointed for the spirits of the departed. 
Dr. Warburton contends, with great ingenuity, that nothing more is 
meant by this allegory than the initiation of the poet into the Elensi- 
hian mysteries. He supposes that while these ceremonies were con- 
fined to Egypt, the Grecian lawgivers went thither to be initiated, as 
a kind of introduction to their office, and that the ceremony would be 
naturally described in terms highly allegorical. He observes that this 
mode of speaking was used by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others, and con- 
tinned even after the mysteries were introduced into Greece, 2s appears 
from the fables of Hercules, Castor, Pollux, and Theseus’ descent into 
hell; but the allegory was so contrived as to suggest the truth partially 
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veiled under it, Thus Orpheus is said to have obtained entrance info 
hell by the power of his harp, that is in the quality of a lawgiver ; 
the harp being the known symbol of his laws, by which he humanized 
a rade and barbarous people. But this theory leaves the introduction 
of Eurydice, who is represented as the cause of the enterprise, unac- 
counted for, and completely alters, even as an allegory, all the circum- 
stances of the tale. Tzetzes,on the other hand, throws out of the 
narrative the descent to hell, and preserves the part of Eurydice. He 
supposes the whole to mean no more than that Orpheus, by his great 
skill in physic, snatched his wife from the grave, when her life was in 
extreme danger. There is no occasion, however, to resort to either of 
these fanciful interpretations, which, while they suppose an original 
allegory, imply a subsequent fiction grounded upon it, since nothing 
can be conceived more natural than the entire invention of the inci- 
dent. It was not only, in itself, of a highly poetical kind, as showing 
love triuraphant over death, but it was in the highest degree compli- 
mentary to the poetical art. Supposing, then, Orpheus to have 
grieved exceedingly for the logs of his wife; to have secluded limself 
from society, and to have sought the retirement of grottoes and caverns, 
the stery of his having, in these times of seclusion, descended to meet 
the spirit of her whom he loved so well, might easily be framed, and 
obtain credence from the people, who regarded him, as a being supe- 
rior to the race of ordinary mortals. Hence, the poets would readily 
weave a fiction so beautiful in itself, and so honourable to their art. 
The account which represents him as drawing the inanimate objects and 
wild beasts after him, by his music, is only brought to a climax by 
showing his power as capable of moving hell itself, and creating “a 
soul under the ribs of death.” 

There are works still subsistmg, which are ascribed to Orpheus. 
These consist of the Argonautics, an epic poem, giving an account 
of the expedition to Colchis ; eighty-six religious or mystical hymns; 
a treatise on precious stones; and fragments, collected by Stephens. 
It is, however, incredible that he left these poems in the condition in 
which we now read them, He cannot be supposed to have committed 
anything to writing, in an age before the Trojan war; and the in- 
ternal evidence of the poems shows, that, at least, the greater part of 
them are works of a mueh later period. The Argonautics is a bold 
and rough sketch of the transactions it professes to describe, without 
artificial arrangement, embellishment, or order; but containing some 
pieces of vivid description. Orpheus, who tells the story in his own 
person, is there made to speak of his descent into hell for the sake of 
Eurydice. Now, independently of the circumstance of his having 
lived long after the adventure, which would contradict the story, hut 
which, nevertheless, the poern requires, it can scarcely be conceived that 
he would relate his own death, as wishing or expecting any one to 
believe it. Besides the story is manifestly the result of traditions, 
enlarged and heightened by time; so that the Argonautics conkd not 
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have been written till long after the death of the supposed author. 
Many of the verses which bear the name of Orpheus have been as- 
cribed to Onomacritus, a priest and soothsayer at Athens, in the year Onoma: 
516 before the Christian era. He was a favourite of Hipparchus, and 
professed to be in possession of oracular verses of Musieus, whicli he 
sold to the people. These being regarded as forgeries, he was com- 
pelled to fly from Attica, and afterwards joined in the deputation from 
the princes of Thessaly to Xerxes, exhorting him to tle invasion of 
Greece. The hymns have the air of the highest antiquity among the 
Orphic poems. Dr. Cudworth thinks that they are genuine, or at 
least contain the doctrines of the poet, transmitted through the me- 
dium of some of his disciples. It is not improbable that Onomacritus 
actually possessed some Orphic fragments, or verses by the scholars of 
the poet, which he expanded into such large portions as suited his 
design, Some of the alleged compositions of Orpheus seem to point 
to a great First Cause, in the midst of the superstitions introduced 
among them; and, indeed, many of them are thought to be pious 
frauds composed by Jewish or Christian believers. The poems on 
stones attribute to gems virtues and healing qualities, which, in the 
elder times of Grecian superstition, they were supposed to possess. 
The Orphic verses were collected and published by Eschenbach, at 
Nuremberg, aD. 1702, and were reprinted at Leipsic, under the title 
of ‘Opgewe amayra, in 1764, The antiquity of the Orphic poems was 
called in question by Valckenaer and Schneider, and maintained by 
Ruhnken, Heyne, and Wolf. Hermann thinks the Hymns more 
ancient than the Argonautica and Lithica, which last he refers to 
the age of Domitian. Beck's opinion is, that the Argonautics belong 
to an age posterior to Alexander the Great. They have seldom been 
the subjects of much attention, except to philosophical inquirers into 
the religion and history of the earliest periods of Greece. 


MUSAUS, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT A. Bt. 2824, B. co. 1180. 


Muszus is generally represented as the son of Orpheus, It is, how- Musmus. 
ever, more probable that he was only his disciple. According to the 
Arundelian marbles, he flourished about 1426 years before the Chris- 
tian ara; but by more probable accounts not earlier than from 1180 
to 1200 years B.c. He seems to have been much less celebrated 
among the Greeks than his father or preceptor; but Virgil gives 
him a high rank among the poets. He places him in a conspicuous 
situation in his Elysium, at the head of a sacred band, and in the cha- 
racter of the priest of Ceres. Little is recorded respecting his personal 
adventures. He seems to have led a retired and religious life, offici- 
ating aS a priest of some of those mysteries which Orpheus had intro- 
duced before him. Plutarch does not mention him among the ancient 
Tnusicians, and he does not seem to have been celebrated for his per- 
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formances on the lyre. As his hymns were set to music, it is probable, 
however, that he sung them himself at the ceremonies over which he 
presided. Pausanias asserts that the eminence in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, called the Museum, was so denominated from the circum- 
stance of his having been accustomed to retire thither for contempla- 
tion and poetical musing. He is said to have composed his hymns on 

Works. this mount, and to have beer interred beneath it. He wrote liymns 
and prophecies, and left precepts in verse addressed to his son. He 
is said also to have sung the wars of the Titans, But his principal 
work was a poetical account of the creation, in which he seems to 
have embodied some ideas of religion and philosophy more refined 
than were commonly entertained by the Grecian theologians of after 
days. Diogenes Laertivus has preserved a principle of the philosophy 
of Museeus in the words, “BE évoc ra wavra yivecOat, cae Eg TauTOV 
avahvesfae.”' Tt seems that he was also an astronomer, and com- 
posed or enlarged a sphere; though, as Chiron is generally supposed 
to have invented the sphere, it is probable that Musceus only improved 
it, The work itself is evidently subsequent to the voyage of Jason, 
as that expedition is described upon it, and as the Argo was the first 
vessel constructed of any other than the circular form. The life of 
Museus seems to have been calm and tranquil; and was probably 
spent in philosophic ease. Of his works nothing remains. Even in 
the time of Pausanias, as we are informed by that writer, a hymn to 
Ceres was his only genuine composition in existence. 

His children. Musaus is said to have left a son named Eumolpus, and a daughter 
Helena, who inherited the poetical genius of their father. Both of 
them are stated to have written epic poems, and the subject chosen 
by Helena is stated to have been the Trojan war. She is by some 
regarded as having had the honour of first celebrating that famous con- 
test. Her brother probably became a priest of Ceres; since he wrote 
on the mysteries of that goddess. We have no authentic relies of his 


genius left us, 
HOMER. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT A, M. 3097, B.C. 907. 
Monier. From these dark and obscure memorials of ancient Greek poets, we 


turn with pleasure to him whose name has been celebrated im every 
age in which poetry has been held in reverence, 

tention But here a preliminary question arises, on an hypothesis which, 

eejeihe of Dowever startling it might have appeared in former times, is not now 

Homer. to be treated with neglect or disdain. It is, that neither the Hiad nor 
the Odyssey is the work of a single mind; that they are two collec- 
tions of the songs of wandering rhapsodists, arranged for the first time 
at Athens, under the direction of Pisistratus, or of his son, This 
theory reduces HomER from a person to a name; or, at most, leaves 
him the fame only of the principal bard among many others; or per- 
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haps only of 2 more successful reciter. This opinion may be traced as 
high as lian, who speaks of Pisistratus as the compiler of the Odyssey 
and the Iliad. It was maintained, about the close of the seventeenth 
century, by Hedlin and Perrault, two French writers ; but was received 
only with derision. More recently, however, it has been advocated with 
great learning, by Heyne, in his edition of the Iliad; and illustrated 
with extraordinary acuteness, research, and zeal, by Professor Wolf, of 
Halle, in Saxony (who filled the office of royal librarian at Berlin), in his 
Prolegomena ad Homerum. Since the adoption of the theory, hitherto 
so little noticed, by these celebrated scholars, it cannot be dismissed 
as an instance of perverted ingenuity or of rash conjecture. Indeed, 
the arguments themselves adduced in its favour, have at least so much 
apparent weight as to entitle them to serious examination, independently 
of the fame of their authors. We shall proceed, therefore, to give the 
fullest review of the controversy of which our limits will allow. 

The first object, in a case of this kind, should be to ascertain those 
facts in which all parties concur. The light which external history 
affords us is feeble and tremulous. It must be admitted, that there is 
no fact well authenticated respecting the existence of the Homeric 
poems in a connected form, until we are told that they were brought 
into Greece by Lycurgus. Plutarch, in his life of that legislator, in- 
forms us, that in his journey in Asia, “he first had sight of Homer's 
poerns, which were probably preserved by Creophylus, and having 
observed that the delightful fictions thrown over them, did not prevent 
the author from abounding in maxims of state policy and rules of moral 
action, transeribed them; and carried with him into Greece that entire 
collection which we have now among us. For at that time, there was 
only an obscure rumour in Greece of the fame of these poems, and only 
a few scattered fragments in circulation, until Lycurgus published them 
entire.” Hence Cleomenes called Homer the poet of the Spartans, 
Besides Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Heraclides Pontus, and Allian, bear 
testimony to the fact of the poems having, in some state or other, been 
introduced into Greece by Lycurgus. Heyne, indeed, contends that 
nothing more is to be gathered from these authorities than that the 
poems were preserved among the Chians by means of the recitations 
of the rhapsodists; and that the knowledge of their beauties was 
brought to Sparta by her lawgiver on his return froim his travels. 

It seems that whatever was accomplished by Lycurgus fell far 
short of exhibiting the poems in that state in which even the Greeks 
afterwards possessed them. For a number of writers agree in declar- 
ing that the honour of this noble work belongs to Visistratus, or to 
some of his family. Very shortly before Pisistratus was invested with 
the supreme power, Solon mace a law for the recital of the poems; 
and is even said to have directed that this office should be performed, 
not by repeating them in fragments, without regard to the progress of 
the story, but in some order of regular succession. How far this order, 
thus recognized by the state, corresponded with that in which the 
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works of the Iliad and Odyssey are now arranged, does not appear. 
Cicero gives the honour of the arrangement to Pisistratus, when he 
asks, ‘Quis doctior iisdem temporibus aut cujus eloqnentia literis in- 
structior quam Pisistrati? Qui primus Homeri libros, confuses antea, 
sic disposuisse dicitur ut nunc habemus.”—(Cic, de Orat. lib. iti)! In 
one of the Socratic dialogues attributed to Plato, Hipparchus, the son 
of Pisistratus, is said to have performed this work, instead of his father, 
and is also alleged to have directed the recital of the poems at the 
feast called Panathenea. Leo Allatius suggests, in order to reconcile 
the testimony of Plato to that of many witnesses, that the son com- 
pleted his father’s design, by publishing a more correct edition. The 
dialogue, however, which is thus attempted to be reconciled to the 
testimony of other authors, has been by many regarded as spurious. 
This point is of little importance. Whether Solon, Pisistratus, or 
Hipparchus, arranged the Iliad or the Odyssey, or whether each af 
them improved on the labours of his immediate predecessor, makes 
little difference in the state of the question. It is agreed by all, that 
before the tirae of Solon, the Homeric poems were in a very different 
condition from that in which they now appear; and that between the 
commencement of his public life and the death of Hipparchus, being a 
comparatively small interval, some great change took place in their 
order, and in the mode by which they were circulated and preserved 
from the injuries of time, 

The questions then in dispute are,—-what were the materials which 
the editor found, and on which he worked—what was the change he 
effected—whether that change was the restoration of an order which 
had been disarranged and a purity which had been corrupted, or a 
completely new creation from existing materials—whether, in short, 
the jewels were only reset in a frame from which time and barbarism 
had separated them, or were now first collected from a number of 
places in which they had heen scattered by different hands ? 

It must be allowed that the expression of Cicero, that Pisistratus 
‘primus Homeri libros, confusos anted, disposuisse dicitur,” wil] uot 
prave much, even respecting the opinion of the orator, as to their original 
condition. For it does not follow because the books of Homer were 
confused or disarranged in the time of their first. editor, that they had 
never been composed in a regular series, Indeed, the expression, works 
of Homer then tn confusion, seems to imply that Pisistratus did not 
divide the poems into books for the first time, or first apply to them 
that denomination. The other external evidence on either side is hut 
trivial, The immortal works must be, for the most part, their own 
witnesses. 

The following seem to be the chief arguments by which the hypothesis 
adopted by Wolf and Heyne is supported. 

1 Who in these times was more learned or whose eloquence was more happily 


imbued with learning, than Pisistratus, who is, said first to have disposed the 
books of Homer, before that tine in disorder, as we now possess them ? 
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1. It is improbable that in any age to which Homer’s personal Arguments 
existence can be referred, one man should have been capable of com- ™ainst the 
posing works of the extent, consistency, and poetical elevation, of eyinieeis 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Poetry could not, like Minerva, have oo 
sprung into life in its fullest maturity, and its fairest proportions. It 
seems strange that in a dark age, a man of whose history nothing is 
certainly known, should produce works which, in some qualities at 
least, no subsequent time has excelled. And it is altogether incredible 
that he should have enjoyed the leisure, the opportunity, and the com- 
pass of information necessary to the comnletion of poems of such 
consummate skill, as well as surpassing genius, 

2. It seems impossible that poems of so great a length as the Iliad No written 
and the Odyssey should have been composed and preserved entire, py 
without being committed to writing. Now, it is certain that there is Lycurgus. 
not the least trace, even in tradition, of any complete written or en- 
graved copy of the works of Homer till the exertions of his Athenian 
editor, or at least till those of Lycurgus. This, supposing them ever 
to have been written, will appear surprising, when we consider the 
high veneration in which his name is held. In fact, the time when 
the art of writing was first introduced into Greece seems very uncer- 
tain. It has, indeed, been attributed to Palamedes and Cadmus; but 
every account of these persons is mixed with fable. In the Odyssey, 

Cadmus is spoken of as the son of Leucothea, a marine goddess, but 
nothing is said with respect to his country or origin. Of the Cadmei, 
the founders of Thebes, we know as little. And the date assigned to 
the introduction of alphabetical characters into Greece seems altogether 
to defeat the tale of their origin. For, if 2 colony of Phoenicians under 
Cadmus, long before the Trojan war, had brought the use of letters to 
that country, it is scarcely to be believed that no trace of any literary 
productions—no relic of alphabetical characters, not even of any 
genuine inscriptions—should remain, which can be referred to any but 
a much later period. And if the art of writing had been in common 
use in the time of Homer, it is strange that he should not have men- 
tioned it. He has been thought to refer to it in the story of Bellero- 
phon, in the sixth book of the Iliad, who is made by Pretus to bear 
anpara Avypa’ with him to Iobates, which conveyed to the latter the 
desire that he would accomplish the death of the messenger, But 
these terms do not necessarily refer to writings. On the contrary, it is 
not probable that Pretus would have ventured to entrust a letter in 
known characters to the party whose death he was contriving. They 
were, probably, symbols of a deadly and funereal import, convention- 
ally unclerstood by the family; a kind of hieroglyphic, the meaning of 
which no stranger could decipher. When the Grecian heroes are chal- 
lenged by Hector, and lots are cast to decide which of those who 
offered themselves for the combat should be chosen, each puts a mark 
on his lot which ig known only to him to whom it belongs. The 
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same expression is used here as on the former occasion. It is singular 
that there should be no epistolary correspondence in the Odyssey, 
where so many opportunities for it occur, if the means of committing 
intellience to writing were generally kuown in the time of the author, 
The verb ypagw, properly signifies rather digging out or engraving than 
writing, as employed in modern usage. Supposing the letters to have 
been produced in Greece before the time of Homer, it does not 
follow that the art of writing was brought to a degree of perfection 
sufficient for the cormitting to some palpable tablet, works of so great 
alength. A long interval must have elapsed before a progress of this 
kind could have been effected. At first only eleven, or at most six- 
teen, letters were introduced into Greece, according to the testimony 
of those who gave the importation so early a date as that of Ca:lmus, 
and the rest were added in subsequent times. The Greek alphabet, 
as it was finally settled, was not received at Athens till the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad, only 403 years before Christ. The adaptation, too, 
of foreign letters to new sounds must have been gradual, especially 
among a rude and barbarous people, who could be expected to bestow 
little direct attention on literature, but must have slowly learned the 
meaning of the characters. When the laws of Draco were committed 
to writing, all the letters since received were not employed in the work, 
though it took place so late as the thirty-ninth Olympiad. 

Tt is probable that the common use of writing, to publish and secure 
the compositions of authors, commenced about the time when they 
began to write in prose. For before the exercise of this art became 
comparatively easy, the recurrence of metre was necessary to impress on 
the memory that which the author designed to convey. Thus the laws 
of the early legislators, and the moral maxims and religious precepts of 
the people, were always embodied in verse ; a mode recommended only 
by the facilities afforded to the recollection, in cases where the subject 
could little require or admit the embellishments of song. Now, we have 
no record of any prose writing until three centuries after the age usually 
ascribed to Homer. The materials of writing, too, must have been 
exccedingly scanty, and quite inadequate to the preservation of a poem 
of 15,000 lines. Stone, metals, and other heavy and durable sub- 
stances, were the only materials on which, in those early times, cha- 
racters were imprinted. The papyrus and the skins of animals could 
not have been in common use till a much later era. It may, indeed, 
be alleged, that, supposing the art of writing grew easy before the time 
of the poet, it is not to be expected that we should discover any trace 
of it in his works, because, as he referred to a more distant period, he 
only avoided anachronism by omitting to mention an art then unknown, 
or in its infancy; and his silence preserved the fidelity of his pictures. 
But the same scrupulous attention to the manners and costume of the 
age in which the actions he commemorated arose, does not appear to 
have been exerted in other respects. It is impossible to believe that, 
in the rude times of the Trojan war, albthe arts to which he alludes had 
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arrived at the state of perfection in which he describes them: that the 
contests of the freebooters were embellished with tne “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance,” which his martial arrangements display; or that 
even the barbarous magnificence he imputes to the infant cities of 
Greece was really to be found among them. In some instances, he 
seems, not merely to have shed a gorgeousness over the ages of his 
story which true history would deny them, but even to have fore- 
stalled the practice of the arts, and to have shadowed forth, by the 
singular felicities of his imagination, the improvements which subse- 
quent generations alone could embody. It is, therefore, incredible that, 
in the course of so many thousand verses, relating to an immense 
variety of human affairs, there should be no notice whatever of books, 
of writings, of reading, or of letters; that no treaty or league should 
have been noticed as other than verbal, or as ratified by any other 
means than religious rites and superstitious observances ; that the poet 
should refer to no inscriptions, even on the sepulchres which he de- 
scribes ; that he should make no mention of money stamped or en- 
graven; and that, with intense desire to give an appearance of truth to 
his narratives, he should never refer to any old memorial, or ancient 
writing, but should speak of events as handed down by the poets, or 
gathered from tradition,—if the art of writing was not only common in 
his time, but actually employed by himself in framing the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. The observations of Josephus, respecting the intro- opinion of , 
duction of letters into Greece, in immediate relation to the works of Jers 
our poet, are corroborative of these arguments. He contends that it 

was not until a late period that the use of letters was known to the 
Greeks, Those, he asserts, who trace their introduction to Cadmus 

and the Phcenicians, are unable to produce any specimen of writing 

from those early times. He represents itas having been the subject of 

much inquiry and dispute, whether they were known even at the time of 

the Trojan war, and states that it was generally thought they were then 
unknown in Greece. He concludes by observing, that “no writing, 

the authenticity of which is acknowledged, is found among the Greeks 

earlier than the poetry of Homer; and it is said that even he did not 
commit his works to writing, but that having been preserved in the 
memory of men, his songs were afterwards connected.”? 

If it be thought that no such compositions as those which now 

pass under the name of Homer would have been produced without 

that hope of duration which writing alone could render secure, it may 

be replied,—not only that, from the peculiar manners of the age, fame 

might be expected through the means of the rhapsodists, of whom a 
perpetual succession might have been anticipated—but that there is 

every reason to believe the hope of renown entered little into the 
desires of the early bards of Greece, There is no trace of this darling 
passion of genius, this “last infirmity of noble minds,” in the Odyssey 

or the Iliad. Events are said to have been transmitted from age to age 
. ' Josephus, Cont. Ap., i 3. 
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by song, but the individual reputation of the bard himself seems never 
to have entered into his anticipations. He was satisfied with the reve- 
rence of his own age; with the immediate applause that attended his 
recitations ; and with the crowns of Iaurel which he obtained as prizes 
in poetical contests, Besides, supposing that he painfully felt the in- 
stability of those relics which he might leave behind him, is it to be 
supposed that this feeling would be alone sufficient to repress alto 
gether the poetical faculty within him? He would almost involun- 
tarily burst forth into exercise of the powers struggling in his mind. 
Would not the development of the poetical art be sufficiently its own 
recompense? Would not the joy of moving in a beautiful creation 
of his own, and tasting all the delights with which it was adorned, 
be over-payment for the toil of composing? And would it be nothing 
to travel through his country, and through his life, carrying the love 
and reverence of all hearts with him, and leaving the fondest raemory 
of his genius behind him ? 

3. The profession of the rhapsodists, as is evident from many Greek 
writers, flourished from the earliest periods. Their name, compounded 
from parrew wonv, to join together, or compose verses, signified their 
occupation and character, They anticipated, in many respects, the 
Celtic bards. They chaunted, sung, or recited poems, chiefly, at least 
in the earliest times, of their own composition, at the tables of princes, 
and in public assemblies, as well as in the houses of the great. They 
were held in high esteem and even veneration in the earliest periods. 
Then they were the sole depositaries of the religious doctrines, the 
moral precepts, and the old and cherished legends of the people among 
whom they lived, ‘Though there were few arts at that time distinctly 
marked out as cultivated by peculiar classes, the bard had a profession 
of his own, which was regarded as more venerable than all others. 
Whether he resided constantly in some principal city, or travelled 
through various states, he was looked up to as a superior being, wel- 
comed and honoured at the feasts of kings, and revered as the favourite 
of heaven. His art was probably the parent, not only of the poetry 
of Greece, but of its tragic spectacles: for it was his province to 
appear at once as an author and an actor; to embody his own con- 
ceptions, and to represent the passion he had conceived by the most 
vivid and striking expression, Plato has left us an admirable picture 
of the holy and delightful life of one of the most gifted of this order. 
Ii naturally declined as civilization advanced, and the art of writing 
became general. The necessity for such promulgation of the works of 
genius ceased, and those who at first had been poets, sunk into the 
mere reciters of the works of others who had preceded them. But 
this declension was not entirely accomplished even in the time of 
Cynzthus, who is much celebrated as a rhapsodist so late as the sixty- 
ninth Olympiad, and who recited both the poems of others and his own, 
In the earlier times, it is certain that the rhapsodist was a highly- 
honourable character; he moved about asa recorder of the old and 
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loved traditions of the people, which he rendered still more interesting ; 
and was heard with delight by those in whom he cailed up again all 
the associations of childhood, and who renewed their happiest days in 
listening to his recitations. 

It seems certain that those who followed this profession, did not Recitations 
recite with the aid of writings or engravings, but from memory, In ie 
this all the traces to be found in ancient authors coincide. The ancients 
made their poets the votaries of the Muses, Mynjine,’ Aotdnc, MeAerne ; 
and memory was one circumstance by which they were distinguished, 
and from which they derived honour. It was from the songs recited 
by these men—those songs which had, from their merit and deep 
interest, long been popular among them—that the works of Homer 
were compiled at Athens, in that age when the rhapsodists had long, 
in a great degree, sung the works of others. Probably the master 
taught his pupil to recite those of his own compositions which he 
thought most worthy of being thus transmitted; and thus they were 
handed down to a succeeding age. At all events, there is no reason to 
believe that the Hiad and Odyssey were set in order from manuscripts; 
though some have pretended that writings containing parts of Homer’s 
works were collected from those cities which claimed him as their 
citizen. 

If, then, the works which bear the name of Homer were not, at the 
time of their composition, or till long afterwards, committed to writing, 
could any one individual have been the author of either of them? It 
seems almost impossible that he could form the plan of works so ex- 
tended, so connected, so continuous, with no model before him, and no 
opportunity of sketching out the plan or skeleton of the work, except 
in his own mind. How could he also recollect distinctly all the pre- 
vious parts of his poem, so that in composing the latter part he should 
keep the former in view, and render the whole consistent in the action 
and in the characters? Even supposing this possible, how could he 
form the idea of submitting his complete epic to the public admiration, 
in all its episodes, characters, and machinery, with even a possibility of 
success? No power of voice could suffice to recite, no stretch of 
attention to hear, no capacity of memory to retain it. He could never 
procure a single audience to whom the work should be submitted. To 
What end, then, and with what hope should he compose it? His 
native genius would prompt him, without doubt, to celebrate the 
heroic deeds of former days ; but surely his love of poetry, and the 
enthusiasm of his spirit, would rather be indulged in short and rapid 
effusions, than in an extended poem. As, therefore, no motive can be 
assigned for his undertaking so great a labour, were it within the limit 
of human possibilities, it is fair to conclude that the work could never 
have dropped from the lips of an individual author in that form in 
which we now possess it. 

If we suppose the poems of Homer to have been transmitted to the 
times of Solon, through the medium of the rhapsodists, it is difficult 
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to resist the belief that great alterations were made in them, by their 
numerous and successive reciters. This appears to have heen the 
opinion even of the Alexaudrian critics. JNot only must every com- 
position handed down through several generations he exposed to per- 
petual variation, but the very description of the men through whom 
the Iliad and Odyssey were transmitted, rendered alterations and_cor- 
ruptions peculiarly probable. They were themselves poets. They 
were accustomed, therefore, to exercise the faculty of invention as well 
as of memory; and what, in this case, was peculiarly unfortunate for 
the integrity of their original, to exert them both at the same time. 
Having some poetical talent, or, at least, imagining themselves so 
gifted, they would exercise the office of critics, and alter or omit that 
which appeared to them unworthy of the author. They would, per- 
haps, in a greater degree interpolate by the insertion of thuir own 
verses, or by amplifications of the ideas expressed by the original hard, 
In the warmth of recitation, they would often make changes almost 
unconsciously, or would introduce them for greater immediate effect 
on their hearers, It has been asserted that many interpolations of an 
important kind were actually made by the family of Cynzethus. 
It seems, therefore, difficult to place any reliance on the authenticity 
of compositions so necessarily exposed to corruption and change. 

The It appears from Aélian, that anciently, at least, the books of Homer 

cf dles were never recited by the rhapsodists in that order in which they are 
now collected. Indeed, had it been otherwise, the exertions of Selon, 
Pisistratus, and his son, would have been confined to directing that the 
work, already complete, should be reduced into writing. And it 
seems, from Eustathius, that the portions of them usually chanted, 
were not the divisions now called books, but separate pieces, as the 
Catalogue of the Ships; the Tale of Ulysses at the palace of Alcinous; 
the Dolonia ; the Patroclea; and the slaughter of the Weoers. How, 
therefore, could the original position of these songs have been discovered 
in the age of Solon? 

4, Aristotle, it is well known, framed a theory of epic poetry from 
the Tliad and Odyssey; and critics since his time, especially among 
the French, have thence drawn rules respecting the fable, the charac- 
ters, the manners, the machinery, and the unities, on which com- 
positions of this ambitious class ought to be modelled. Some there 
are who have gone farther than this, and acquiesced in the last part 
of the sentence of Macrobius, that there are three things which can 
never be taken away with propriety—the thunder from Jupiter, the 
club from Hercules, and any one of his verses from Homer, The 
art of the poct has been admired in making everything in the 
Iliad tend to illustrate the ire of Achilles, and everything in the 
Odyssey to conduce to the return of Ulysses. Heyne contents him- 
self with disputing particular parts, while he admits the general unity 
of the poems; and ascribes it not to the author, but to the first 
editor, who compiled, them. » Wolf, onthe other hand, boldly con- 
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troverts the system, and alleges that the unity of action in the Iliad 
is merely imaginary, though that of the Odyssey he admits to have 
been preserved with consummate skill. He contends that the subject 
proposed in the first seven lines of the Iliad—the anger of Achilles, 
and its direful consequences to the Greeks—is altogether closed at the 
end of the eighteenth book. The rest of the poem, he asserts, does not 
relate to the resentment of the hero against his countrymen or their 
leader, but to a new fury with which he is inspired in consequence of 
the death of his friend; and which is satiated at last in the death of 
Hector, and the indignities offered to his remains. If all the contests 
of the Greeks and Trojans, which chiefly occupy the Hiad, are to be 
referred to one subject, they tend rather, perhaps, to exalt the fame of 
Achilles than any other hero; but part only of them can be referred 
to his wrath. Wolf, therefore, suggests that the opening of that 
work should be altered to the following lines, which he proposes as 
better expressing its argument :—~ 

Kudos debt, bet, Unrmiadsw "Agidrhos, 

“Oct tas Baciani xoreoodpaves ivi vyve 

Kirre, “Ayausionw vi xal aura Ghyt Dene 

Abgag Bwerdsvos Tewari nad 'Exeogs die. | 

If this should be esteemed a more correct view of the subject on which 
the Iliad is constructed, than the lines with which it actually opens, 
those who contend for the common opinion cannot ascribe this defect 
to the rudeness of Homer's age, when they impute to him the arti- 
ficial structure of the Odyssey; since that would be to allege that he 
could not express what he was able so admirably to practise. It is, 
however, doubtful whether Homer particularly intended to mark out 
Achilles as the hero of his poem, For since he has been generally 
supposed not to have invented the groundwork of his plot, but to 
have taken it from history, the prominence of Achilles among the 
characters would arise naturally and without design. Thucydides or 
Xenophon, taking the last year of the Trojan war for the subject of 
an historical piece, must, in the same way, have represented the 
quarrel, its consequences, and the final triumph of the Greeks on the 
return of their bravest champion, Why then is it that the relation 
of these circumstances in the Iliad should be regarded as the perfec- 
tion of art? Why might not a poet relate the events he undertook 
to celebrate in their natural order? And if one poet, why might not 
several, taking up different parts of successive adventures, form a 
whole, when arranged according to the story, as cornplete as the Iliad ? 
Jt does not appear that any of the ancient grammarians or critics, 

who wrote respecting Homer, entertained any of those ideas with 
regard to certain epic rules observed in his poems, or derivable from 


" Celebrate, O divine Muse ! the glory of Achilles, son of Peleus; who, enraged 
with Agamemnon, lived apart among the ships, and, by his absence, inflicted on 
the Greeks and on their king severe reverses, uotil his rage was inflamed against 
the Trojans and the noble Hector, 
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them, which Aristotle has endeavoured to maintain. They uniformly 
speak of the Iliad and Odyssey as embracing the affairs of the Greeks 
and Trojans at Troy; or, if they speak more particularly, the valiant 
acts of Achilles. In this manner, the author of the life which bears 
the name of Plutarch, as well as Eustathius, always express them- 
selves, And it does not appear that the poets who immediately 
followed Homer ever professed to write poems on the plan since laid 
down for epics. The few remnants of their works that have reached 
us contradict such suppositions. They take the names not of indi- 
viduals, but of families, or of events, as the titles of their poems; 
and, as far as we have any traces of their contents, they gave'to these 
no unity of action, no observance of time, no relief of episode. On 
the contrary, they are said to have related events from the beginning 
of the Trojan war to the death of Ulysses, in the order of history. 
Now, it is strange that these men should never have imitated the 
bard, to whom all assigned the first place in the gratitude and admi- 
ration of mankind, in those points, in which he might have been fol- 
lowed with ease; in those matters of form and precedent, in which the 
dullest might by industry and care have attained an equal perfection. 

5. It is further alleged that there are many parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, even as they now exist, which are either entirely spurious, 
or very much corrupted from the original. Of the former of these 
descriptions seems to be the passage in the eighteenth book of the 
lliad, from y. 356 to v. 368, in which, from the mourning of the 
Greeks over the body of Patroclus, we are suddenly presented with a 
taunting speech of Jupiter to Juno, and her angry reply, neither of 
which bear the least relation to the immediate subject ; and, at the 
close, we as suddenly return to Thetis, in her ascent to the palace of 
Vulcan. In the fourth book of the Odyssey, a passage occurs, at the 
620th line, where a conversation with Menelaus is abruptly broken 
off, and four lines follow of which all explanation seems hopeless. 
Eustathius has recourse to the violent measure of changing the whole 
scene from the palace of Menelaus at Sparta to that of Ulysses at 
Ithaca. But the passage is now universally agreed to be either mis- 
placed or spurious. Other and yet more important instances are 
brought forward by Heyne, in the notes to the different books of his 
edition of Homer, which we shall hereafter have occasion to allude 
to, when we speak of the works of the poet: at present, the argu- 
ment derived from these circumstances is, that since the compilers of 
the poems and the early critics allowed such gross instances of cor- 
ruption to remain, we can place little reliance on their correctness, 
and still less on their judgment in collections, which hence seem to 
have been brought from more than one author. On these grounds, 
it is contended that the works now extant, which bear the name of 
Homer, are a collection of scattered songs, which never were committed 
to writing by, their authors ;, and that, for their arrangement, we are 
indebted not to the poems, but to their Athenian editor. 
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On the other side, the following arguments may be adduced to meet, Areuments 
such objections, and to establish the individuality of the author of the She resend 
Tiiad, existence of 

1. The genius which the Iliad exhibits is no proof that it is not a 
the production of a single mind in a barbarous age. Those who speak 
of poetry as a progressive art, and liken it to the improvements of 
social life, and things which depend for their excellence on expe- 
rience, know little of its essence. Jt has no connexion with the pro- 
gressions of time; it depends not on external circumstances; it 
follows not in the train of knowledge, nor improves as mathematical 
science is unfolded ;—its origin is in the human heart, and its objects 
are to be found in every part of the creation. Indeed, the age of 
Homer was far more favourable to its perfection than later times. 
Then the whole region of imagination lay unexplored; the themes of 
poetry were unexhausted, and must have appeared exhaustless. Then 
there were no models of great excellence which should discourage the 
poet from emulating the fame of his predecessors, or should tempt 
him to be satisfied with a dexterous imitation of their beauties, The 
very rudeness of the age aflorded also the best opportunities for 
poetry. The minds of men were then alive to tales of superstition, 
and their belief in the prodigies related to them was unshaken, There 
Were no critics to fear or to propitiate. Society, if in the inexpe- 
rience, was also in the bloom and vigour of its youth. Virtues and 
vices were gigantic; they had not been rendered puny, or melted 
down by the progress of civilization and art. Desperate revenge, 
fierce and uncontrollable anger, inextinguishable hate on the one hand, 
and heroic bravery, noble contempt of danger and death, and romantic 
friendship on the other, were to be seen in their extremes of awful or 
of placid grandeur, Life was full of adventures, The feuds of rival 
chieftains afforded a perpetual succession of incident to all, as well as 
a stimulus to the deepest emotions of their partizans. Friendship 
was cemented by the participation of hardship and of peril, and proved 
stronger than fortune, lasting as existence, In the breathing times of 
battle a wild and generous hospitality filled up the pause, and was 
rendered graceful by the aid of song. The poet then found in every 
region the materials of his art; passion was everywhere of the most 
tremendous or exalted kind ; tradition occupied the place of history, 
and gave ample ground for his song, while it left him verge enough 
for the exercise of his invention. The plastic religion, which was 
beginning to afford, even to the common people, a feeling of the grace 
of form and the harmony of the universe, had its altars on every 
shore ; with its solemn rites and mysteries and “ trivial fond records.” 
Surely there needed not, to render this age poetical, the perfection of 
scholastic subtlety, the organic control of the police, or the common- 
place comforts and luxuries of modern times. The poet had then all 
“the world” of genius ‘‘ before him where to choose.” What edu- 
cation did he need? What formal introduction to the Muses? His 
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infancy might have been delighted with wondrous tales of heroes and 
demi-gods; his youth passed by the side of the ocean, amidst the 
scenery of Greece; and his manhood occupied in wandering from 
country to country, admiring all that was beautiful, revering all that 
was prand, and rejoicing in all that was romantic. What had he to 
do with books, or with worldly knowledge? His school was the 
universe, The mountains, the streams, and the ocean, were his teach- 
ers, The wild traditions of his age afforded him the threads from 
which he was invited to weave a glorious composition, whose colours 
will be fresh so long as nature shall endure. 

What, in fact, has been the individual knowledge of many who, in 
after times, have obtained the highest degree of poetical renown? 
We have no hesitation in believing that the ploughman of Scotland— 
he who “ walked in glory and in joy following his plough upon the 
mountain side,” breathed forth the tenderest and the noblest feelings 
of poetry without the aid of external culture. We hesitate not to 
think that a youth of sixteen at once fabricated an artful deception 
with wonderful industry and skill, and informed it with beauties 
worthy of the best age of English genius. Why then should we think 
it incredible that Homer should shine as the birth-star of Grecian 
literature, in an age when the common incidents of life abounded with 
materials of song ? 

But, in truth, the hypothesis to which the antagonists of Homer's 
personality must resort, implies something far more wonderful than 
the theory which they impugn. They profess to cherish the deepest 
veneration for the genius displayed in the poems. They agree also in 
the antiquity usually assigned to them; and they make this genius and 
this antiquity the arguments to prove that one man could not have com- 
posed them. They suppose, then, that in a barbarous age, instead of 
one being marvellously gifted, there were many; a mighty race of 
bards, such as the world has never since seen—a number of miracles 
instead of one. All experience is against this opinion, In yarious 
periods of the world great men have arisen, under very different cir- 
cumstances, to astonish and delight it; but that the intuitive power 
should be so strangely diffused, at any one period, among a great 
number who should leave no successors behind them, is unworthy of 
credit. And we are requested to believe this to have occurred in an 
age which those who maintain the theory regard as unfavourable to 
the poetic art! The common theory, independent of other proofs, is 
prima facie the most probable. Since the early existence of the works 
cannot be doubted, it is easier to believe in one than in twenty Homers, 

But the champions of the new system will ask, how, supposing 
the genius displayed in these works to be not incredibly imputed to 
an individual, their artificial construction and arrangement can be ex- 
plained? Here their arguments are contradictory to each other, 
When they wish to represent it as impossible that, in a rude age, 
the Niad and Odysseyshould have) been produced in a connected 
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form, they enlarge on the art with which they are constructed: 
when they desire to destroy the argument that their completeness 
shows them to have been the productions of one mind, they deny 
that there is any art at all, and laboriously endeavour to show that 
they only relate events in a natural order, and are not modelled on 
any artificial rules. The truth, however, is, that no one ever sup- 
poses Homer to have written with a standard of epic poetry before 
him, like that which Aristotle has drawn from his works. He com- 
posed from the impulses of an harmonious mind, and his compositions 
were, therefore, harmonious. There is nothing wonderful, or even 
paradoxical, in this. Genius is the soul of art. The unities admired 
by the critic must originally take their rise from the heart, from the 
natural perception of loveliness, from the innate admiration of order, 
or they are worthless. Genins broods over the events it celebrates, 
and brings them into keeping and harmony. There is nothing really 
so methodical as the most daring invention, in so far as method is 
more than an empty form. if Homer conceived the plan of an epic 
in his mind, and strove to write “up to the height of lis great argu- 
ment,” it was because he felt that, within such a compass, his mind 
would discover a fit and noble range. But there is no need of this, 
if we adopt Wolf's opinion, above stated, that the Iliad is a mere 
tale, without any particular design, of the events of a part of the 
Trojan war, told in its natural order. Surely there is nothing in- 
credible in the supposition, that he who had genius enough to com- 
pose any one of the parts, should have had art enough to give the 
whole tale in the simple course of time, and following the traditions 
of his fathers, 

2. The objection which arises from the ignorance of letters, or the 
want of the materials for writing, is certainly of a more formidable 
kind. But it is to be remembered, that the very uncertainty attending 
the introduction of letters into Greece proves that they must have been 
of high antiquity, and certainly before the first Olympiad, when a 
regular computation of time began, The testimony of Josephus, who 
Speaks merely in a sceptical tone, and not in that of decided negative, 
is rendered of less importance by the circumstance that he was at- 
tempting to depreciate, as far as possible, the antiquities of Greece, 
and to throw discredit on its early history. But even, supposing the 
works of Homer not to have been originally transcribed, the very 
Opponents of his personality have furnished us with the means by 
which they were transmitted. The rhapsodists, whom they suppose, 
and probably with justice, to have recited his poems, were no unworthy 
depositaries of so preat a treasure, especially if we hold them in the 
veneration with which they would desire us to regard them. It is not 
necessary to suppose, that any individual was able to repeat the whole ; 
several might take different parts, still remembering the original order 
and bonds of connection. Might not a play, consisting of infinitely 
more fragments than one of Homer’s poems, he collected with tolerable 
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accuracy from the lips of the actors, if the copy were lost, or if they 
had heen instructed by the author? But there is nothing incredible 
even in supposing, were it necessary, that a single rhapsedist could 
retain the whole of the Hiad, and even of the Odyssey also, in his 
memory. In the times when the minds of men were not distracted by 
the attempt to attain a variety of knowledge, a single faculty, and one 
capable of great improvement. by exercise, might easily be supposed 
to attuin a great degree of excellence. In those periods, the memory 
was, in fact, the only vehicle by which the knowledge of things past 
could be retained ; necessity, therefore, or at least that fondness for 
retracing past times, which is inseparable from the human heart, 
prompted its cultivation to a peculiar degree of power. When this 
necessity ceased, it was natural that the skill it sharpened should 
lose its powers, Xenophon tells us' that in his time, when the 
occasion of a great extent of recollection had, in a degree, ceased, 
there were Athenians who could repeat the whole of the two works 
ascribed to Homer. Surely then it was possible, that they, whose soie 
profession it was to recite, should attain to this eminence in times more 
favourable to the perfection of this particular faculty. The same ob- 
servation will apply to Homer himself, and his remembrance of those 
things which were the productions of his own genius. It is worthy 
of observation, that the muses themselves were feigned to be the 
daughters net of Invention, bet of Memory. Homer invoked their 
aid, not when he is about to relate prodigies, or to take the boldest 
flights into the regions of imagination, but when about to propound the 
catalogue of the ships; a kind of assistance which they would not be 
imaged as rendering in modern times. It seems, therefore, probable, 
that as the wandering bards were the only historians, Memory was re- 
garded as one of their requisites, and its faithfulness was that quality 
which they were most anxious to attain, Indeed this, as we have seen, 
is expressly brought forward by Wolf, to obviate the supposition that 
the poems were originally written, 

3. It is probable that most of the opinions advanced by the oppo- 
nents of the theory usually received by mankind, respecting the dignity 
of the old rhapsodists, are well founded; but in more than one respect 
they serve to strengthen the common hypothesis. They cast additional 
light on the opportunities afforded by the memory of the age to the 
genius of Homer; for they not only raise the profession he is sup- 
posed to have chosen, but also show what excellent means he had of 
diffusing his works among the people. And if the rhapsodists to whom 
the works of Homer were committed were thus eminent and honour- 
able, there is the less reason to suppose that they have materially 
suffered in their care. The number of rhapsodists, among whom 
many, no doubt, recited these poems, would, of itself, form an adequate 
check to any very material corruption. All would not agree in the 
alterations, even from that very cause which might cause alteration to 
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be attempted—the poetical spirit of the reciters, They would agree, 
at least, as little among themselves as with their original; for him, as 
being past, they could no longer regard with envy, while they may be 
supposed to have cherished some uncharitable feeling towards each 
other as rivals, Different rhapsodists, doubtless, gave different versions 
of particular passages, These were the foundation of the various 
readings mentioned by the critics of Alexandria, When, therefore, 
Pisistratus collected the poems, he had all the opportunity of comparing 
testimonies, and of selecting, by such an aid, that reading which ap- 
peared most correct from its own internal evidence, or was supported 
by the greatest number of witnesses. That portions of Homer should 
be chanted separately, was necessary from the length of the whole, 
and can, therefore, be no proof that the parts were never connected. 
The epics of Virgil and Milton may be divided into portions as easily, 
at least, as Homer ;—and the capture of Troy, the loves of Aineas and 
Dido, and the death of Nisus and Euryalus in the former; and the 
battle of the angels, and the creation of the world, in the latter, might 
he separated from the context with as little violence as the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, or the description of the shield of Achilles, 
4. Setting aside, for the sake of argument, all the technical rules of 
epic poetry, which have been discovered or supposed in the works im- 
puted to Homer, there is strong internal evidence that they, or, at least, 
one of them, appertain to an individual genius. In the whole texture 
of the Iliad, one pervading mind is clearly to be seen, Poets even of 
the same age, and treating of nearly the same subject, can scarcely be 
supposed to attain so complete a uniformity of style. If two leaves 
of the forest are never found exactly to correspond, how shall we be- 
lieve that a number of minds, and these of the first and most original 
class, should so exactly agree? The same epithets recur—the same 
kind of similes prevail—the same mode of expression is used in the 
last'as in the first book of the Iliad. But the most astonishing cir- 
cumstance, on the new hypothesis, is the entire consistency of every 
one of the characters. The broader features, indeed, of these might 
be handed down by traditions; whence a number of bards might 
derive the materials of their songs, though the accomplishments attri- 
buted to many of them seem to belong to a later age than that in 
which the poet has placed them. But their nicer shades and gradations 
could never have been thus transmitted ; and the variety of these traits 
is endless. Ulysses and Nestor, for example, are both eloquent, and 
famed rather for council than for action, and these traits might have 
been commonly reported; but how does it happen that not a speech 
could be taken from the one and given to the other without depriving 
it of its dramatic propriety? How is it that the eloquence of the first 
is always soft, flowing, artful, and persuasive; and that of the last 
monitory narrative, and more adapted to display the speaker than con- 
vince his audience? Achilles, Ajax, Diomed, and Idomeneus are all 
valiant, but they are as essentially distinct. from each other as Paris is 
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from them. Is it credible that these consistencies could have been 
retained by a number of contemporary authors, each merely reciting 
his own portion? It is not, therefore, without some reason, that Wolf 
expresses au apprehension that his opinion may seem as false, though 
not so dangerous, as that of philosophers who have maintained that 
the universe was formed from a fortuitous assemblage of atoms. 
Indeed, he himself candidly declares, that when he reads the Hiad, he 
finds such unity of design, such harmony of colouring, and such con- 
sistency of character, that he is ready to give up his theories, and to 
be angry with himself for doubting the common faith in the personality 
of Homer. 

5. That there are interpolations in the Iliad and Odyssey may be 
readily admitted, without affecting the authenticity of the whole. 
Some of these parts to which Heyne has objected will be noticed 
hereafter. And it is to be observed, that some corruptions have been 
noticed as such by the most ancient critics—a circumstance which 
proves, that though their attention was directed to the question, they 
never expressed doubt of the genuineness of the mass of lis poems. 
The evidence in favour of the common hypothesis, from the testimony 
of every age, is exceedingly strong. Pindar, who lived 485 years 
before Christ, repeatedly mentions Homer as he would any other 
person, and not as a collection of verses. In his ode to Damephilus, 
he alludes to the 15th book of the Iliad, v. 270; thus— 

Taw ¥ “Opticon ied rods ouvbipecvos 
Pripece mogoor ay yshov brAoy ia ar 
Tizey pnyiray Tekyeers Teves Pig Pyth. iv. v. 493. 

He speaks of the Iliad as having rendered Ajax immortal (Isthm., iv. 
64); and he alludes to the perils of Ulysses as having been celebrated, 
adorned, and rendered greater, by the delightful poetry of Homer 
(Mem. vii. 29). In the fragments collected by Brunck, Mimerinus 
and Simonides both allude to Homer. The latter speaks of him as the 
man of Chios, and quotes the beautiful comparison, made by Glaucus, 
of the decay and renewal of human life to the fall of leaves and their 
springing forth again into verdure. Herodotus repeatedly refers to 
Homer as an individual man. He quotes the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
distinguishes between them. He even, which is stronger than all, denies 
the Cypriacs to be his genuine productions, as they contradict the iad, 
Thucydides also frequently alludes to him, and always without any 
intimation that he is speaking of a number of songs by various authors, 
Aristotle flourished but a short time after the family of Pisistratus 
were in power, and yet nothing can be more clear than that he had no 
idea that they had, for the first time, collected together and arranged 
the poems which they edited; for he criticises at large that very 
arrangement; he gives it the highest praise; he makes it the basis of 


' Weigh well this. maxim of, Homer, that a wise messenger adds grace to every 
event he relates. 
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a system of epic poetry ; and yet he never attributes the harmony to 
any other than to the original author, He bestows no praise on Pisis- 
tratus, who, in this respect, deserved it all. And surely the ruler of 
Athens must have been little anxious about his reputation, to have taken 
no measures for securing to himself this honour. The Athenians, too, 
must have become singularly insensible to the glory of their own 
state, and to the interests of literature, of which they were the guardians 
for the rest of the world, if they failed to perpetuate the memory of a 
work so noble even till the age of Alexander. All mankind have re- 
mained strangely ignorant of the service rendered them by the Athenian 
governor, since neither Horace nor any subsequent critic has attributed 
it to him; and all the innumerable admirers of Homer in every age 
have enjoyed “the tale of Troy divine,” without suspecting to whom 
they were indebted for so large a share of their interest and pleasure 
in reading it. The French writers, who have expanded the observations 
of Aristotle on epic poetry into a system, have adopted the same lan- 
guage; and whatever doubts may have been hinted by Josephus or 
félian, the common feeling and opinion of men has given a distinct 
personality to the poet, and little credit to his editor. Every kind of 

sible honour has been done him as to a person, and as the author 
at least of the Iliad. Adlian himself tells us, that the Argives used to 
invoke Homer and Apollo together. Temples were erected to him in 
the cities which claimed him as a native; statues were formed of him, 
though probably without resemblance to his person, as we are informed 
by Pliny, “ Quinimd que non sunt, finguntur, pariuntque desideria non 
traditi vultus, sicut in Homero evenit” (lib. xxxv. c. 2). And medals 
were struck of him at Chios and Smyma, some of which are even now 
in existence. 

Besides the arguments which have been adduced against the hypo- 
thesis of Wolf and Heyne, it has another powerful adversary to en- 
counter in the generous prejudice and fond admiration of mankind for 
one of their noblest idols. It is in vain the sceptics contend that the 
controversy shakes no faith that is of any consequence ; or remind us 
that the intrinsic excellence of the poems would remain unaflected by 
‘a decision in favour of the cause they advocate. Men naturally look up 
for objects to admire. They delight to concentrate, rather than to divide, 
their emotions of respect and affection. The name of Homer has long 
been to them asa charm, which they will not willingly suffer to be 
broken. They have rejoiced in believing that a being so gifted actually 
belonged to their nature three thousand years ago, and had flesh and 
blood, passions and affections, like themselves. To divide, in this 
case, is to destroy. The object of undivided reverence would, in that 
division, pass away. That fame which had so long resisted time, 
change, and mortal accident, would crumble into ruins, An immense 
blank would he left in the imagination, an aching void in the heart. 


'The imeges which do not remain are feigned, for the longing after a lost 
resermblance produces them, as has happened in the case of Homer. 
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The greatest light, save one, shining from the depth of time, would be 
extinguished, and ‘a glory pass away from the earth.” It is little, 
therefore, to be expected, that the new hypothesis will soon become 
general among the mass of the admirers of Homer, and if they are 
under delusion, we are not unwilling to share it! 

Assuming that Homer denotes not a class, but a man, we proceed 
to collect those traces which remain, or are supposed to remain, of his 
life ; and to consider those works which are, by the consent of the 
majority of the learned, attributed to his genius. 


Factsrelating Very different opinions have been advanced respecting the antiquity 


to the 
personal 
history of 
Homer. 


of the life and writings of Homer. The Arundelian marble places him 
about 907 years before Christ, under the perpetual archonship of Di- 
ognetus, at Athens, Herodotus, who is generally supposed to have 
flourished about the eighty-fourth Olympiad, or 444 years before Christ, 
represents him as not more than 400 years before his time, and thas 
refers him to the year before Christ 844, This opinion differs from 
that expressed by the author of the life of Homer, ascribed, though it 
is usually thought without foundation, to Herodotus; for he conceives 
that the poet wrote more than 600 years before the invasion of the 
Persians, under Xerxes. The capture of Troy is usually regarded by 
those who believe in the veracity of Homer, as having taken place 
A.M. 2820, before the first Olympiad 408, a.c. 1184, though the 
Arundelian marble refers it to an earlier period by thirty years, Ta- 
tianus Assyrius and Clement of Alexandria tell us, that, according to 
the opinion of the Cretans, Homer lived within eighty years after that 
event. Eratosthenes regarded him as flourishing a hundred; Aris- 
tarchus a hundred and forty ; Cassius Henina, a hundred and sixty; and 
some, among whom are Euphorion and Theopompus, even more than 
five hundred years after it. (Clemens Alex., Strom. lib. i. p, 888-9.) 
Tt seems most probable, that the events he celebrated tock place at a 
considerable distance from his own time, because, as observed by Vel- 
leius Paterculus (lib, i.), he represents men as only half as strong in 
his own age, as in that which his heroes adorned ; and consequently 
a large interval must be allowed for the gradual degeneracy of the spe- 
cies. Some modern writers, however, are disposed to represent him 
as of a much later period than that to which he is usually given. 
Mr. Bryant, without expressing any definite opinion, regards him as 
comparatively modern. Dodwell attempts to bring his age below the 
Olympiads, and to make him cotemporary with Lycurgus. But against 
this hypothesis, there is strong presumptive evidence to be found in 
the poems of Homer. Strabo (lib. xv.) observes, that the poet was 
not acquainted either with the empire of the Syrians or the Medes; as 
otherwise, when he mentions Egyptian Thebes and its riches, and the 
wealth of Pheenicia, he would scarcely have left unnoticed the opulence 
of Nineveh, Ecbatana, and Babylon. According to Pausanias (in At- 
ticis, sect. xii.), the use of ivory was of remote antiquity; but the 
elephant was seen only by the Indian tribes, before the expedition of 
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the Macecionians into Asia; and of this enormous animal we find no 
description in Homer. Whenever the Nile is mentioned in the Odyssey, 
it is called, not by that name, but by the denomination of the A’gyptus, 
the river of Egypt, which is the description by which it is character- 
ized by Moses and Joshua; from whence it may be inferred that it 
had not acquired the name of the Nile at the time in which the Ho- 
meric works were composed. Pliny (Nat. Hist, xii. 1) remarks, that 
unguents, or mixed perfumes, were unluown at the time of the Trojan 
war, and accordingly we never find the term pupoy, by which they are 
denominated, used by Homer ; from whence we may gather that they 
were unknown, or little used, in his own age. It is also to be observed, 
that Homer and Hesiod are the only Greek poets whose works have 
reached us, who use the digamma, which was peculiar to the Molic 
dialect, and seems to fix their wra about the time when the /®olians 
emigrated to Italy, and imparted to the language of the regions in 
which they settled this singularity of their native tongue. These cir- 
cumstances seem to corroborate the opinion of those who adopt the 
chronology of the Arundelian marbles, in relation to Homer. With 
this computation, a fragment of Apoilodorus, preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria, and Cornelius Nepos, in a fragment preserved by Aulus 
Gellius, nearly coincide. Cicero also speaks of Homer as flourishing 
before the foundation of Rome. It is highly improbable that he should 
have lived after the first Olympiad, from whence there is a series of 
writers, and a regular computation of time, and yet that so little 
should be known respecting him. On the whole, it seems most pro- 
bable, that he was bornalmost a thousand years before Christ, and that 
his life was comprised in the ensuing century. 

The place of Homer's birth, was the subject of great controversy even Place of 
among the Greeks. “‘Homerum,” observes Cicero, “Colophonii civemn M bi-. 
esse dicunt suum, Chii suum vindicant, Salaminii repetunt, Smyrnzi 
vero suum esse confirmant; itaque etiam delubrum ejus in oppido de- 
dicaverunt: permulti alii preterea pugnant inter se, atque contendunt.”* 
(Orat. pro Archia Poet&.) Seven states are enumerated, as contend- 
ing for this honour, in the verse, “‘ Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, 
Chios, Argos, Athen.” To these names Egypt, Pylus, and Ithaca, 
With several others, have been added. Most of these have but very 
slender evidence to support their claim. An oracle informed Adrian 
that the poet was born in Ithaca. A school was shown as that in 
which he once taught at Colophon, and a tomb as the place of his 
interment at lo ;—neither, even if genuine, a very clear indication 
of the place of his birth, The Athenians, according to the learned 
author of the Dissertation prefixed to Pope’s translation of the Iliad, 
claimed him as born in one of their colonies; or rather “on behalf of 


«" The citizens of Colophon affirm Homer te be their own; the Chians vindicate 
him as theirs; the Salamians reiterate that he is theirs; the people of Smyngna 
confirm the report that he belongs to them: so that a temple is dedicated to him in 
each city, and many others struggle and contend for the same honour. 
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Greece in general, as the metropolis of its learning, they made his name 
free of their city after the manner of that law by which alt Itely be 
came free of Rome.” The proofs which might be adduced in favour 
of Egypt show, almost beyond a question, that the poet had visited 
that region, and countenance the hypothesis that he was of Egyptian 
extraction ; but they throw very little light on the place of his nativity, 
Smyrna, Chios, and Ithaca, have been most frequently the objects of 
the controversy, and are the only states whose claims seem now to 
deserve attention. 

If the writer of the life of Homer, which bears the name of Herodo- 
tus, is entitled to any credit, Smyma was the scene of his earliest days. 
But this work is rarely regarded as genuine. It is evidently not 
written by the historian whose name it bears, because its assertions 
are clirectly contrary to his opinion respecting the antiquity of the poet. 
It is also altogether unworthy of him in point of style. It is so par- 
ticular and minute in some respects as to wear all the appearance of 
elaborate fiction. It asserts that Homer travelled to Etruria and Spain ; 
which seems incredible, as we find no trace of any knowledge in his 
works of regions to the westward of Greece, On the whole, therefore, 
it has obtained but little credit. If the poet had been horn at Smyrna, 
it is strange he should never have mentioned that place in his works, 
or alluded to the river Meles which ran beside it, especially as he 
mentions some neighbouring cities, and the rivers Cayster and Meander, 
which flowed near them. It is scarcely to be believed that an ob- 
server so accurate, and so deeply imbued with strong feelings and 
deep sensibilities, should have communicated to us no impression of 
the scenes in which he spent his childhood, and of which his recol- 
lections may be presumed to have been vivid. Indeed, there is con- 
siderable evidence, of a negative kind, that he was not a native of the 
shores of Asia. While he gives a most minute and lively description 
of the cities of Greece, he does little more than allude to any places in 
Asia, except those in the immediate vicinity of the Troad. And yet, 
at the earliest ara to which he can be ascribed, Ephesus, Sardis, Mer- 
la, Themiscura, Cuma, and Pergamus, must have heen in a flourish- 
ing condition. It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude, that he had 
no personal knowledge respecting them, or the rivers by which the 
neighbouring countries were watered. The natives of Smyrna, how- 
ever, preferred their claiin with no small confidence in its truth. ‘They 
cast medals of the bard, erected a teinple to his honour, and burned 
Zoilus in effigy for throwing reproach on their state, by reviling the 
works of its most illustrious citizen, 

The claims of Chios have been advocated with great learning and 
zeal, by Leo Allatius, a native of that island. He brings forward the 
authorities of Simonides and Thucydides, in favour of his hypothesis. 
He affirms that his country had yet among them a race called the Ho- 
meride, whom they regarded as the poet’s descendants ; and that they 
had 2 temple erected to his honour. He relies also on a passage in 
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the Hymn to Apollo, which Thucydides acknowledges to be genuine, 
in which the poet calls himself “the blind man that inhabits Chios,” 
This last authority, however, seems only, at most, to prove that he 
resided in that island; and the expressions of Simonides and Theo- 
critus, when they denominate him a Chian, may be explained by the 
same circumstance, 

Mr. Bryant has endeavoured to show that the birthplace of the poet, 
and the scene in which he composed his immortal works, was Ithaca. 
He supports this opinion partly by its freedom from the objections ad- 
vanced against other theories, and partly from the peculiar statistics of 
the poet. He contends with great enthusiasm, that Homer returned 
hither from his wanderings by sea and land to a genial repose; and 
that here, amidst his native scenery, he produced from the materials 
collected on his travels, the Iliad and the Odyssey. In the latter, Mr. 
Bryant supposes him to have told his own adventures, and to have 
expressed the personal feelings which he most fondly cherished; and 
to have even celebrated the constancy of his own wife, in the character 
of Penelope. Undoubtedly there are passages in which the emotion 
seenis to have flowed immediately from the heart—a lingering and fond 
retrospect of departed energies—a mild and softened melancholy——and 
4 constant and tender recollection of home, with all its happiest associa- 
tions, rendered yet more sacred by time. Some particular scenes, too, 
are described with a vividness so striking, that they seem to have been 
remembered rather than invented. But all this falls far short ot 
proving the identity of Ulysses and Homer, since it is easy to conceive 
that scenes of which the poet was actually a witness, were transferred 
to his works as seen by other spectators, and that he used a fictitious 
character to express sentiments which, in their original intensity, glowed 
within his own bosom, 

As the birthplace of Homer is thus uncertain, his parentage is equally 
dubious. Accounts respecting it differ; and none are entitled to 
Teliance. According to the writer of the life of Homer, attributed 
to Herodotus, his mother’s name was Crytheis, who proving unlaw- 
fully with child, was sent away from Cume by her uncle, with 
Ismienias, and found refuge in the city of Smyrna, which was then in 
progress ; near to which place she was delivered of the poet, on the 
banks of the Meles, as she was celebrating a festival. In his life, at- 
tributed to Plutarch, the third part of Aristotle’s Poetics, which has 
not come down to us, is quoted as giving a more wonderful account 
of his birth, to the following effect :—At the time when Neleus, the 
son of Codrus, led the colony which was sent into Tonia, a young 
woman had intercourse with a demigod who delighted to associate with 
the Muses, and to share in their joys. Filled with shame for this un- 
lawful amour, and finding herself pregnant, she removed from thence 
to a place called Aigina, There she was taken by robbers, carried to 
Smyrna, then onder the dominion of the Lydians, given to Mon, the 
king, ey med by him on account of her beauty, But as she was 
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walking on the banks of the river Meles, she was delivered of Homer, 
and expired. The infant was taken by the king, and educated by him 
till he died ; when he was left unprotected to endure the hardships of 
poverty. There are other accounts more marvellous even than this ; 
—which can prove nothing but the enthusiasm and reverence in which 
the works of Homer have ever been held, and the meagreness of all 
authentic information concerning him. 

The name of Homer is supposed by many not to have been the 
poet’s original appellation, but given to him to denote some quality 
of his mind or incident of his life. Etymology has, therefore, heen 
employed to develop its meaning, in the hope that some light might 
thus be thrown upon his history. In the life ascribed to Herodotus, 
it is derived from ‘O py épav, and is supposed to denote blindness. 
By some it has been conjectured to come from "O pnpes, and to signify 
a thigh; and thence an hypothesis has been supported that he had 
some mark on that part, denoting him to be an illegitimate child: by 
others it is thought to be compounded of "Opéc ipety, and to imply 
speaking in council; and thence Suidas represents him as inciting the 
people of Smyrna, as by a divine inspiration, to make war on those of 
Colophon. According to others, ‘Opnpoe signifies a hostage; and 
thence they agree with Proclus in supposing that he was delivered up 
in that character in a war between Smyrna and Chios. And, to 
crown these conjectures, it has been thought that the term signifies 
following ; and was given to him, because, as stated in the life by 
Plutarch, he said he would follow the Lydians from Smyma. The 
author of the Certamen Homericum denominates him Auletes; and 
Lucian, Tigranes. But the name most usually ascribed to him, by 
those who regard Homer as only an epithet, is Mfelesigenes, which is 
commonly derived from the river Meles, on the banks of which he is 
said to have been born. Mr. Bryant, however, with considerable in- 
genuity, makes this denomination subservient to his theory, that the 
family of Homer was from Egypt; and that from that country he 
derived the principal materials of his poetry. He derives it from 
Medae, black; which answers to the term Nile, and supposes it ap- 
plied to Homer in consequence of his ancestry being traced to the neigh- 
bourhood of that celebrated river. But it is to be observed, that the Nile 
did not obtain that name till after the time of Homer; at least there is 
no mention of the name in any of his poems which have reached us. 

Of the fe of Homer almost as little is certainly known as of his 
origin. The author of the biographical piece, under the name of 
Herodotus, gives in substance the following account of it. After 
stating his birth, he informs us that Crytheis, his mother, supported 
herself by her labour till Phemius, a schoolmaster at Smyrna, fell in 
love with and married her. On the death of his father-in-law, Homer 
succeeded him in his school, and was celebrated for his wisdom. 
Attracted by his fame, Mentes, who commanded a Leucadian ship, 
visited him, aud induced. him to leave his occupation and travel. In 
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the company of this captain, he went to Italy and Spain ; but, at last, 
was left at Ithaca in consequence of a defluxion in his eyes. While 
in this island, he was entertained by a man of fortune named Mentor, 
who told him those circumstances upon which he afterwards framed 
the Odyssey. On the return of Mentes he accompanied him to 
Colophon, where he became totally blind. On this misfortune, he 
returned to his native place, Smyrna; but his hopes of support were 
disappointed by the apathy with which the productions of his genius 
were regarded by his countrymen. He, therefore, removed to Cuma, 
where he received great applause but no reward, the people alleging 
that they could never think of maintaining all the "Opmnpoe, blind men, 
and from this repulse he obtained the name of Homer. Thus again 
baffled, he travelled to Phocwa, where a schoolmaster, named Thesto- 
rides, offered to support him, on condition of being allowed to tran- 
scribe his poems; which being granted, this new friend took them 
away to Chios, and gained universal applause by producing them. 
Hearing of this treachery, Homer resolved to lay claim to his own 
compositions, and, for that purpose, set out for Chios. Before, how- 
ever, he met with Thestorides, he was found by Glaucus, a shepherd, 
and introduced by him to his master at Bollissus, whe employed him 
in the education of his children. As his fame increased while he 
remained in this situation, his piratical foe took flight, and left him in 
possession of the field. On this he left his employment and went to 
Chios, where he acquired considerable wealth by reciting his poems, 
married, and had two daughters, one of whom died young, and the 
other was married to the person in whose family he had recently been 
ateacher. He determined, however, to proceed to Athens; but the 
vessel was detained during the winter at Samos, where he sung or 
recited his poems, often followed by a train of children. He attempted 
in the spring to prosecute his voyage, but was seized with sickness at 
To, died, and was buried on the sea-shore. 

This account, as we have already observed, is but little to be relied 
on. And yet it is the only circumstantial relation which has reached 
us of the adventures and condition of him, whose name every civilized 
country has united in revering. According to Diodorus Siculus, he 
Was educated under Pronapides, a man of great genius, who taught 
the Pelasgic letter, invented by Linus (lib. iii). In two respects, all 
the accounts concerning him agree—that he had travelled much, 
and that he was afflicted with blindness, From the first circum- His 
stance, it has been inferred that he was either rich or enjoyed the nde 
patronage of the wealthy; but this will not appear necessary, when it 
is considered that, in his time, journeys were usually performed on 
foot, and that he probably travelled, with a view to his support, as 
an itinerant musician, or reciter. From most of the traditions re- 
specting him, it appears that he was poor, and, it is to be feared, that 
hecessity, rather than the mere desire of gratifying curiosity, prompted 
his wanderings, All that has been advanced respecting the occasion 
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of his blindness is mere conjecture. Certain it is, that this misfortune 
arose from accident or disease, and not from the operation of nature at 
his birth ; for the character of his compositions seems rather to suppose 
him all eye, than destitute of sight; and if they were even framed 
during his blindness, they form a glorious proof of the vivid power of 
the imagination more than supplying the want of the bodily organs, 
and not merely throwing a variety of its own tints over the objects of 
nature, but presenting them to the mind in a clearer light than could 
be shed over them by one whose powers of immediate vision were 
perfectly free from blemish. 

It is singular that so little information should be gathered respect- 
ing this poet, from the most anxious examination of his works. 
Throughout the whole of them we scarcely catch a glimpse of his 
personal character or adventures; unless Mr. Bryant’s almost unsup- 
ported hypothesis be adopted. We lear, imdeed, beyond all con- 
troversy, that he was capable of conceiving the noblest sentiments ; 
that he was penetrated with a deep reverence for sacred things; and 
that friendship, hospitality, and universal kindness, were themes on 
which he loved to dwell. [Even in the midst of the feuds and battles 
which he celebrates, he seems to delight in finding some breathing 
places in which the brave of both hosts recognise each other as kin- 
dred, and unite in a brief interchange of the courtesies and socialities 
of life. He seems to join in all the rustic feasts of his heroes, and to 
enter into every generons feeling which they pour forth in the most 
genial seasons. We must have felt the softest touches of kindred and 
love, and brocded over the fond recollections of early home. But 
even these general indications of character are only incidentally given 
us, Poets are usually tempted, by the very emotions which spring 
from their genius, to take an opposite course. They feel so in- 
tensely all that is peculiar to themselves; they are so conscious of 
their own divine faculty; and so sensible to the slights which they 
receive from those whom they despise, that they are eager to vent 
feelings almost too big for utverance in their poetry. Thus we learn 
much not only of the external events in their lives, but of the move- 
ments of feeling within them. Whatever his outward circumstances 
were, Homer must have lived happily, or he would have been an 
egotist. Had he been wretched, he would have informed the world 
of his misery in his works, He was, no doubt, contented with his 
lot,—happy in the sunshine of his own mind. He has not even, like 
Milton, celebrated his blindness. In the absence of all eotism, he 
more closely resembles Shakspeare than any of those bards who are 
usually classed with him as epic. Like our great dramatist, he throws 
himself into a thousand characters, instead of teaching or describing 
in his own; lives and breathes in the works of his own creation: and 
seems to exist in an immense variety of persons, rather than in one. 
He stops not to reflect on the events be celebrates, Noble senti- 
ments and heart-stirring speeches are thickly strown, but they come 
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from the mouths of his heroes, and not from his own, with dramatic 
propriety and force. He was too much delighted with the visions 
and joys which poesy opened before him, for ever new and fresh, to 
think of the shell in which his genius had taken up its dwelling. 

It clearly, however, appears from the Iliad and Odyssey, that His travels. 
Homer, in his travels, had visited, and accurately observed, all the 
principal places in Greece. He uses all its various dialects with per- 
fect ease. In his catalogue of the ships, he has given not merely a 
beautiful description, but an accurate geography of Greece, He 
defines the boundaries of a state in a line, and gives us a picture of 
its beauties in an epithet. He seems not only to have visited, but to 
have resided, for some time in Egypt; for he has transplanted the 
customs, rites, mysteries—according to the false Herodotus, a religion 
entire. Ifthe Hymn to Apollo be genuine, he settled at Chios in his 
old age. Strabo informs us (lib. x.) that Lycurgus had an interview 
with him, to diseuss the constitutions of Sparta, while he was collect- 
ing knowledge to frame them; though this seems contradicted by the 
usual hypothesis, that Lycurgus brought his works from Asia, where 
he found them in fragments, after the decease of their author. 

Of the death of Homer nothing is certainly known. The account His death. 
given of it above from the supposititious work of Herodotus seems 
without foundation. In the life attributed to Plutarch, there is a 
tradition respecting this event, which only deserves quotation on ac- 
count of its peculiar absurdity. It is gravely stated, that he had been 
warmed, by an oracle, to beware of the young man’s riddle, and that 
this prophetic warning proved true; for, as he sat in the island of 
To, among some fishermen, they proposed a riddle in verse for his 
solution, which he was unable to explain, and was so much affected 
by his failure that he died of grief. It is probable that he lived long, 
from the length of his works which have reached us, and the immense 
variety of knowledge which they display. And, though we are igno- 
rant of the manner of his death, we run little hazard in concluding 
that it took place when he had arrived at a good old age. 

From these unsatisfactory speculations respecting the personal works of 
history of this great poet, we turn to his works, for which time has Homer 
been less relentless. The fkad and Odyssey are the only poems 
which have been most commonly attributed to him by those who 
believe in his existence. But a number of others have at different 
times been stated as his, which it is right to mention. 

The Battle of the Frogs and the Mice has been generally regarded Works 
as Homer’s. it has been attributed, however, to Pigres, a brother to yates 
Artemisia, who fought at Salamis, in the fleet of Xerxes. (Fabricii 
Biblioth. Gree. ed. Harles. lib. ii. c. 101.) Mr. Payne Knight, in 
his Prolegomena ad Homerum (Classical Journal, No. xiv. p. 324), 
conjectures that it is the production of some Athenian writer; and 
suggests several points of internal evidence, which show that it is of 
a much later date than the Hiad. The crowing of the cock, for 
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example, is mentioned (v. 191) as a known and familiar sound, 
though no trace of this bird is to be found in the other works of 
Homer, or the poets near to his time. This little piece is, however, 
at all events, one of the oldest specimens of the Aumorous, and the 
earliest instance of mock heroic which has reached us. Other works 
of a similar kind, which are now lost, as the Arachnomachia, Gerano- 
machia, and the Heptapection Goat, have been ascribed to our poet 
with little reason; and as we are informed that the latter was written 
in iambic verse, there can be little doubt that it was the production 
of a later age. Another satirical poem, called Margites, consisting of 
a loose story, and written in ridicule of the female sex, is ascribed to 
Homer by Plato and Aristotle, and its argument is preserved in 
Eustathius’s Comments on the Odyssey. The iambic verses it is 
said to have contained, are supposed by Mr. Knight to have been in- 
terpolations made by Pigres, who is said to have gone through the 
liad, introducing a pentameter after every hexameter verse, of which 
strange labour Suidas has preserved a specimen. Another satirical 
work, called the Ceeropes, probably founded on the old fable of a 
people of that name, having been changed for their impostures into 
monkeys, is also ascribed to Homer, but nothing further is known re- 
specting it. The Epigrams are extracted from the biography which 
bears the name of Herodotus, and must stand or fall with it. The 
Cypriacs, or the Loves of the Females at the Siege of Troy, though 
certainly ancient, is not regarded as genuine. Of the Amazonta, the 
Thebais, the Epigoni, the Phocais, the smaller Ikad, the Destruction of 
calia, and others, nothing is known; and it is scarcely possible that 
one man, however gifted, could have produced them in addition to 
those which have escaped the ravages of time. Probably many of 
them were the works of the Homeride who contended for the honour 
of being the descendants of the poet, and were thus, in rude periods, 
confounded with compositions, which they were intended to resemble, 
Tt is easy also to conceive them to have been literary frauds, which 
the uncertainty respecting Homer would make practicable, and which 
the enthusiam of the wealthy Greeks would render lucrative. 

The Hymns ascribed to our bard, in number thirty-three, are of 
more importance, because they are yet in our hands. They are 
attributed to him by Thucydides, Pausanias, and Lucian, as to their 
undoubted author. The Hymn to Venus is unquestionably ancient ; 
and, from the use of the digamma, is probably nearly coeval with 
Homer. The Hymn to Ceres is alluded to by Pausanias, but was not 
discovered till a very recent time, when Matthei found it almost 
entire, among a number of Greek manuscripts, preserved in the 
library of the synod at Moscow. As, however, this relic varies, in 
several instances, from the quotations made by Pausanias, it has been 
supposed to be a different work; though Hermann conjectures the 
two copies to be only different editions of the same poem. There is 
rouch internal evidence against the opinion that these little pieces are 
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the genuine compositions of Homer, In the Hymn to Apollo, the 
word Népoc occurs, which, according to the work de Poesi Homericd, 
was not used at the time when he flourished. In the Hymn to Mars, 
the word T¥payvoc, and, in the first to Minerva, Tvy,), are introduced, 
both of which are judged by the same authority to be words of a 
later invention. All of them, excepting the Hymn to Venus, have 
great inequalities, and are evidently much corrupted. There are also 
considerable variations in all the manuscripts. Hermann has em- 
ployed great labour and ingenuity in purifying the text, and in 
attempting to account for its mutilated condition. He contends that 
many connecting passages have been lost, whence great obscurity has 
arisen. He also supposes that the rhapsodists, who were accustomed 
to recite the works of Homer, sometimes amplified and altered the 
original, and even supplanted it by introducing their own paraphrase 
in its stead ;—-that this is still the case with many parts of the Iliad; 
bet that, in the hymns, the interpolations did not supply the absence 
of the original, but were blended with it. These he endeavours to 
discover and exclude in the larger hymns; and, whatever opinion may 
be entertained of his success, he must be allowed to have executed his 
ardeous plan with great ingenuity and toil. The scholiasts ascribe 
these works to a rhapsodist named Cynethus. And the opinion now 
most commonly entertained is, that though compositions of high 
antiquity, they are not the productions of Homer. To the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, therefore, we may henceforth confine our attention. 

Of these, various parts have been suspected to be from other hands Is the 
than those of the original author, even by those who believe in his 77"F , 
individual existence. It is, indeed, by no means certain that the 
Odyssey and Iliad are not the works of two poets. This is so far 
from being only the subject of modern controversy, that Seneca 
informs us it was one of the useless questions upon which the Greeks 
wasted their time. Those who were of opinion that the poems are 
the works of different men are frequently mentioned in the Venetian 
Scholia, under the appellation of ot ywptZovres. There seems to be 
s0me internal evidence for supposing the Odyssey to have been the 
work of a later age than the Iliad. The arts appear to have made 
more progress between the composition of the two works than can be 
probably supposed to occur during the life of an individual. The lyre 
is for the first time mentioned in the Odyssey as made of the intestines 
of animals. Columns are mentioned, in this poem only, as adorning 
or supporting buildings; while in all the magnificent descriptions of 
Troy and the palaces of Priam, in the Iliad, no allusion is made to 
them. Those which are represented as standing in the palace of 
Ulysses, at Ithaca, are almost exactly like the pillars of the Doric 
order, when architecture had arrived at its perfection. There is no 
mention of nets for fishing, or of several other instruments for pro- 
viding food, and for domestic uses, in the Miad, while they are 
fariiliarly spoken of in the Odyssey. The mythologies of the poems, 
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too, seem ‘scarcely to coincide. In the former of them we do not 
find Mercury represented as the messenger of the gods; Neptune as 
armed with a trident; or the island of Delos as sacred to Apollo— 
all of which are presented to us in the latter. The language also, in 
some respects, varies; bearing marks in the Odyssey of more culti- 
vation and refinement, especially in the adoption of shorter forms of 
expression, There is more of Ionic openness in the Iliad, and more 
of Attic contraction and elegance in the Odyssey. In the latter, the 
word written xrnpara, riches, is always spelled ypnyara. Here, the 
term Accxn, a public game, and the verb @yrevw, to serve for hire, 
from @nc, indicating a race of men different from slaves, hired servants, 
occur, which we do not find in the Iliad. It bas been generally sup- 
posed that the Iliad was the production of Homer's manhood, and the 
Odyssey of his declining years. But it is singular that, as he 
advanced in life, his fictions should have become more extravagant, 
and his excursions from probability more frequent and glaring, For 
it is manifest that wonders, prodigies, and strange adventures, are 
accumulated in the adventures of Ulysses with much greater boldness 
than in the Tale of Troy. We can, for the most. part, trace the 
places described in the latter at the present day; but it is contended 
by Mr. Knight, that it would be as rational to look for Lilliput, 
Brobdignag, and Laputa, on the earth, as to attempt to identify many 
of the scenes in which the action of the former is laid. Ithaca itself is 
almost a rock, and utterly incapable of having supported the court of 
Ulysses, or of having afforded room for the transactions said to have 
occurred. within its shores. Certain, however, it is, that the Odyssey, 
with all its defects, is far from being unworthy of the author of the Iliad. 
And the great difficulty in attributing it to another arises from the 
improbability of there having been two such poets of whom so little 
should have certainly been known, even in very early times. 

The most zealous advocates for attributing either or both of these 
poems to an individual, will not hesitate to admit that they must 
have been left by him in a very different state from that in which we 
now read them. Four verses have been introduced into some later 
editions of the Iliad, on the authority of Plutarch, which are not 
found in any of the manuscripts, having, it is said, been expunged by 
Aristarchus, as mentioning the intention of parricide without sufficient 
horror. ®schines speaks of Homer as repeatedly using the words 
gnpn Sete orparoy nAOe, which are not to be traced in any of the 
poems now in being. And anumber of various readings have been col- 
lected by the early editors and commentators of the poet, which probably 
arose from the errors or interpolations of the wandering reciters. 

Many large passages and whole books have been suspected, 
especially by Heyne, to be spurious. 

The third book of the Iliad, from v. 121 to v. 244, has been 
thought to deserve this epithet; because Helen, who, in this passage, 
points out the leaders of the Greeks from the wall of Troy to Priam, 
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expresses herself doubtful as to the fate of her brothers, which she 
must have known; and because it is improbable that the king should 
not, in 3 ten years’ war, have learned the characters and persons of 
his principal foes. But it must be remembered that the Greeks are 
usually represented as having till this period contented themselves 
with plundering the country, and as having made no attack on the 
capital, and that Priam, from his age, had never personally opposed 
them, At al! events, it is not only useful to the conduct of the 
poem, as affording an opportunity of describing some of the cha- 
racters, but is in itself exceedingly beautiful and refreshing to the 
reader, amidst scenes of carnage. A poet, in the time of Homer, 
Would not resign an opportunity of delighting his audience on the 
pround of such objections as these, which were not very likely to 
interrupt their pleasures. 

The fifth book of the Tliad, containing a narrative of the exploits of 
Diomed, has been supposed to be a separate poem, written in honour 
of that hero, and introduced into its present situation at a subsequent 
petiod, But it will be found, on an attentive examination of the 
context, that this part is so closely interwoven with circumstances, 
both before and after it, that it forms a necessary link in the chain of 
events. It prepares the way, and gives the occasion for the beautiful 
interview of Hector and Andromache, for the return of Paris to the 
battle, for the deliverance of Nestor from imminent peril by the aid 
of those horses which Diomed had taken from AZneas, and for the 
introduction of the same horses in the funeral games for Patroclus, 
The speech of Diomed, when Agamemnon advises a return to Greece, 
manifestly refers to the exploits which are related in this book; and 
to that speech may be traced the embassy of Ulysses, Ajax, and 
Phoenix, to Achilles, their success in overcoming his determination to 
retire, and all the subsequent events of the poem. Those who will 
follow Homer through the whole character of Diomed, as developed 
in the various parts of the Uiad, will perceive the admirable con- 
sistency throughout, from the time when he so gracefully receives the 
rebuke of Agamenmon in the fourth book to the last time when his 
name occurs. 

The single combat of Hector and Ajax—the nocturnal adventure of 
Ulysses and Diomed-—the embassy of Ideus from the Trojans—and 
some minor passages, have been impugned as spurious. But they 
will be found closely connected with the other parts of the work, 
and even, in many instances, necessary to enable the reader rightly 
to understand it. To the description of the shield of Achilles, in 
the eighteenth book, Heyne has advanced many ingenious objec- 
tions: he contends that it is altogether unconnected with the story 
which it interrupts, and, that although beautiftl in itself, of a very 
different kind of excellence from the scenes which immediately sur- 
round it. The shield seems not to be formed of workmanship at all 
calculated for its purpose, or of a proper character with the design. 
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Tt would not glitter in the sun, or strike awe in the midst of battle; 
its curious ornaments would require time and leisure for appreciation. 
Instead of presenting to the view some single terrific object, as the 
head of Medusa, it contains a variety of minute parts, and those, many 
of them, having no reference to deeds of arms; such as the heavenly 
bodies, the sea, cities, fields, forensic contests, agricultural Jahours, 
dances, and pictures of voluptuous repose. From the great number 
of objects comprised within the compass, each part must have been 
so minute as to require almost a microscopic eye to discern it. The 
whole could never have been fashioned by the summary process by 
which Vulcan is said to have prepared it complete for Thetis. And, 
in the early times of Homer, the arts necessary to the formation of so 
elaborate a work were unknown; and consequently, the whole must 
have been the production of some other hand in some later period, and 
introduced to the Iiad by the Athenian editor. 

In answer to their objections, it may be replied that there is no 
violation of character in the passage in question, The taste of Thetis, 
rather than of Achilles, would be consulted by the workman. Had 
the poet given to Ulysses the bold and fearless spirit of Achilles, or 
to Achilles the cunning of the Ithacan prince, the case would have 
been far different. It is evidently absurd to object that proper tools 
and a sufficient time are not allowed in framing the shield, when 
a deity is represented as its author. There may be an incongruity in 
setting Vulcan to use the common apparatus at all, and not repre- 
senting him as going through the requisite process; but this objection 
is no other than perpetually occurs in tales of mythology, whether 
in Homer or subsequent writers. It is true that, at the age when 
the Iliad is commonly supposed to have been produced, no such piece 
of workmanship could actually have been completed. But the poet 
was not bound to confine his descriptions of natural or artificial beauty 
to the objects actually hefore him. It is enough that the elements 
existed, which he could model at will, surpassing, in bis imaginations, 
the realities of his age. Shields, and other pieces of armour, were 
unquestionably in common use, and were probably embellished with 
some rude but fanciful devices. If was easy then for him, when 
he would describe a shield, of which a god was to be represented 
as the framer, to depict on its surface any resemblances of external 
things which he might select for the exercise of divine skill and 
human fantasy. Perhaps even his silence as to the tools with 
which these pictures could be fashioned, may show that he was 
speaking of things which, in his time, no earthly art could imitate; 
and the crowd of objects he has introduced may prove that he drew 
after no existing model. It is true that the passages which border on 
this episode are of a very different character; as martial and bustling 
as this is quiet and full of repose: but, so far from this circumstance 
proving that it is not genuine, it affords a reason for its introduction, 
and even for the minuteness of its detail. “ Direness” might other- 
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wise have grown too familiar to the thoughts of the poet’s audience. 
They might “ have supped too full of horrors.” He might have felt 
the necessity of relieving himself and them, by introducing, through this 
artifice, bird’s-eye views of calm and peaceful life, and even of elegant 
entertainments and pleasures. This is the true reason for the descrip- 
tion given of the shield, and the multitude of objects which adorn it, 
If they do not grace the piece of armour, they at least grace the 
poem; if they prove not the taste of Vulcan, they exhibit that of 
Homer; and this was probably thought by him of the most conse- 
quence. If we examine all the episodes in the Iliad by a similar 
criterion, we shail find ther admirably conducive to the main design ; 
not of showing forth the anger or the glory of his hero, which, at 
most, was but the secondary intention, but of delighting his hearers 
by calling into exercise the greatest variety of human affections. The 
description of the chiefs by Helen—the single combats of Paris and 
Menclaus, and of Ajax and Hector—the loves of Paris and Helen— 
the parting of Hector and Andromache—the meeting of Glaucus and 
Diomed between the armies, and the renewal of their old friendship— 
and the journey of Priam to recover the body of his best-beloved son 
—are not only in themselves picturesque, and often pathetic, but 
delightfully relieve the bustle and sadness of the story, while they 
heighten by contrast its heroic grandeur. The last six books have 
been thought by some to be from another hand, especially the twenty- 
fourth, because they seem to relate to a new subject, not the original 
anger of Achilles, but the consequences of his grief for the loss of his 
friend, with the death and funeral of Hector. » If this were the case, 
the author of them possessed a genius at least equal to that of him who 
composed the body of the poem. The battle in which the immortals 
join is superior to all the rest; perhaps to any battle ever depicted in 
verse, in breadth and richness of colouring, in picturesque confusion, 
in the grandeur of the machinery. Hence, it will be remembered, 
Longinus has derived a favourite example of the sublime. The inci- 
dents attendant on the death of Hector, and subsequent to it, are 
Tepresented with as lively a pencil as anything in the earlier part of 
the work. [esides, Jupiter, in one of the preceding books, foretels 
all the events to the end of the poem; and, of course, the mind of the 
poet must then have conceived them. 

That part of the eleventh book of the Odyssey, which relates the 
evocation of the shades of the dead by Ulysses, is supposed to be 
spurious, even by Aristarchus and the old grammarians. It is very 
difficult to discover, taking the passage as it now stands, whether the 
hero actually descended to the shades or called up the appearances 
described, as in a vision before him. Some, indeed, have thought the 
whole account of the invisible state to be liable to great suspicion. 
Certain it is that nothing can be more cheerless than the view here 
given of a future world. All is wretched, cold, shadowy, and ap- 
palling. The passage in which Achilles represents the vilest condition 
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on earth as preferable to the highest state in the unseen world, is only 
in accordance with the spirit of the whole description. But, perhaps, 
all this, though it shows the dreary opinion entertained respecting the 
immortality of the soul at that period, proves little against the authen- 
ticity of the greater portion. lato alludes to this part of the Odyssey, 
as the work of Homer, in terms of severe censure; as giving a false 
view of religion, and discouraging men from the love and practice of 
virtue; and, on the ground of the evil produced by such representa- 
tions, he excludes the poets from his ideal republic. Virgil's de- 
scription of the Hailes, as visited by Aineas, is not much more 
consistent than that of Homer. He represents those regions as within 
the earth, and yet as having their own sun and stars. It is to be 
observed that, in the Iliad and Odyssey, whenever the poet alludes to 
natural objects, all his descriptions are clear, perspicuous, and vivid ; 
but when he refers to preternatural things, his consistency forsakes 
him. Sometimes he represents Olympus as a mountain of earth; 
sometimes as the habitation of the gods, full of golden thrones and 
palaces beyond the visible sky. His inconsistencies respecting the fates, 
the powers of the gods, and the liability of the celestials to pain and 
mortal accident, it would be useless to attempt to reconcile. He seems 
to have regarded only the immediate effect of his machinery; and to 
have taken little pains to render it consistent either with philosophy or 
with itself. As he must have recited his poems in parts, incongruities 
would not be observed by the hearers; and the admiration excited by 
the sublimity of detached passages, would be a sufficient temptation 
for deviations which the impulse of the moment might suggest. 

Aristarchus and Aristophanes both suppose that the Odyssey, as 
originally written, ended at the 296th verse of the 23rd book ; and 
in this opinion most of the subsequent commentators have agreed. 
In the concluding passages, there are many circumstances stated which 
must be referred to a later age. According to the prophecies of 
Tiresias, Ulysses went into exile after the destruction of his wife's 
suitors, being driven again from his palace by the vengeance of their 
relatives. It were almost to be wished, that we could believe the 
miserable revenge taken by Ulysses on the women, after the slaughter 
of his more powerful foes, the addition of a later hand; for it dispusts 
us by the exhibition of a cool and unmanly barbarity, to which there 
is no parallel in any other part of the poet’s works. 

Leaving the reader to draw whatever line he thinks most accurate 
between the authentic parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, and those inter- 
polated or corrupted, we shall now proceed to consider the works 
themselves as they appear at present. 

The question how far these poems are grounded on real events, and 
from what sources those parts of them which are manifestly fictitious, 
were drawn, not only possesses great intrinsic interest, but is of high 
importance to the elucidation of early Grecian history. The admirers 
of Homer have generally consented to believe, without examination, 
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that the chief events and persons of the Trojan war had an actual 
existence. Nor can it be surprising, even to those who regard them 
as entirely fabulous, that the world should have been so little inclined 
to scepticism. Never was there a tale in which the supernatural is 
so intimately interwoven, told with an air of reality so imposing. 
Impossibilities vanish, and all things become probable, before the 
magic of the poet’s genius. He transports us to a new and ever-fresh 
creation, in which, though much is calculated to astonish, all appears 
real, substantial, and unperishing. Olympus, with its deities on their 
golden seats, lies open to our view, “in form as palpable,” as the 
glorious towers of Troy, the sacred Seamander, and Ida with its 
hundred springs. Prodigies become familiar to us. We feel that we 
are treading on enchanted ground, where the objects have no relation 
to the “‘ ignorant present time,” and are not subject to mathematical 
scrutiny. Their wonders, too, are generally first unfolded to us in 
happy times when we desire no joy but that of believing; and the 
chief persons of the tale seem afterwards like old and dear acquaint- 
ance, who have delighted our childhood. With these feelings pre- 
dominant, it is no wonder that the world should have been little 
solicitous to define the boundaries of its historical and poetical faith, 
and have generally acquiesced in believing the most noble tale of 
antiquity, without scrupulously weighing the evidence on which its 
authenticity rests. 

Some of the Grecian philosophers, however, who were disposed to Homer 
find in the mythologies of their country a spiritual meaning, seem to alters oats 
have regarded the narratives of Homer as allegories intended to convey 
moral and abstract truths. According to Diogenes Laertius, this was 
the opinion of Anaxagoras, the preceptor of Socrates. This opinion 
was never likely to be popular; and perhaps the question respecting 
the foundatlon of the iad and Odyssey was scarcely agitated, till it 
engaged the zeal, ingenuity, and learning of Mr. Bryant. In a 
pamphlet, and several subsequent publications, that celebrated scholar 
has maintained the daring positions, that Helen was never carried from 
Sparta, and that all the chain of events built on that foundation is 
altogether fictitious, or is derived from circumstances which took place 
in very different scenes from those in which the action of Homer’s poems 
is laid. His opinions, though controverted by able writers, have ob- 
tained no inconsiderable number of followers; and we shall, therefore, 
State the leading arguments on both sides of the question. 

The whole story of the Grecian expedition, it is contended, ori- 
ginates in manifest fable. Helen, its original cause, is stated to have 
been born of an egg. Its heroes are descended from gods, and hold 
familiar converse with immortals. The injury done by Paris to 
Menelaus, though atrocious, appears scarcely an adequate reason for 
an expedition which was ten years in preparation, and ten more in 
accomiplishment; undertaken by chiefs to whom a romantic sense of 
honour was unknown, and directed against a distant and unoflending 
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people. It appears, from the introduction to Thucydides, that at the 
latest period which can be fixed as the wra of the Trojan war, the 
Grecian states had made little advances from barbarism; that their 
wars were prompted for the most part by the love of plunder; and 
that there were no common feelings which could unite them in one 
perilous enterprise. An oath seems but a slender ground on which 
to build the concert between the leaders, especially at a time when 
the most sacred obligations were too little regarded. It is astonishing 
that all the petty chieftains of Greece should consent to abandon the 
government of their own territories, forego all their animosities, and 
enlist themselves under a commander little superior to themselves in 
extent of dominion, and inferior to some of them in personal qualities, 
in order to annihilate a city they could have known only by report, 
and in the conquest of which the best part of life might be wasted, 
It is incredible, too, that Greece in her infant state should have fur- 
nished an army far more numerous than she was able to raise in the 
height of her prosperity and power, when her liberties were invaded 
by the Persians, The same objection applies, even with greater force, 
to the immense fleet of which so minute a catalogue is given by 
Homer. The number of vessels amounts to 1,186, while 378 ships, 
with a few open vessels of fifty oars, constituted the whole fleet 
engaged at Salamis. Besides, in those early times, the Greeks were 
entirely unaccustomed to distant expeditions, and seldom ventured 
to cross the /Egean sea. According to Libanins,' they thought 
it hazardous to proceed beyond Delos; and Herodotus* represents the 
Helladians as unwilling to venture further, when requested by the 
Tonians, because they had little knowledge of the seas beyond it, and 
regarded an expedition to Samos as strange and romantic as a voyage 
to Gades or the Mediterranean straits. 

The age of Helen, and of the principal heroes engaged on her 
behalf, is also urged, as evincing the falsehood of the whole narration. 
Her brothers were men capable of bearing arms at the time of the 
enterprise of Jason. Scaliger and Petavius agree in making the 
interval between this event and the fall of Troy seventy-nine years; so 
that, allowing Helen to have been only twenty years of age at the 
former period, she will have been ninety-nine in the last year of the 
siege ; older than Hecuha, who is represented as bent down by years, 
And yet, a little before this time, she is represented as sufficiently 
beautiful to charm away the resentment of the Trojan sages, and 
as a prize for whom nations might contend. Nay, Telemachus is 
stated to have seen her ten years afterwards, at Sparta, when she 
was still “‘ lovely as Diana.” Her suitors, too, among whom we find 
not only Idomeneus, Ulysses, Mnestheus, Philoctetes, and Agamemnon, 
but Antilochus, Meriones, Machaon, Patroclus, Diomed, Nireus, and 
Ajax Oileus, can scarcely be regarded as younger than the object of 

1 Libanius, Orat, xix. p. 480. 
* Herod. Ly viii, c. 132, 
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their devotion, and must, therefore, have been nearly a hundred years 
of age at the time when the action of the Iliad commences; and yet 
they are all represented as in the vigour of manhood, and some of 
them as possessing the rashness and the accomplishments of youth. 
Not only is the age of the champions against the authenticity of the 
history of their exploits, but the extraordinary preservation of their 
lives from the accidents of war, and of their ships from the inclemency 
of the seasons and the decays of time. The number of the chief 
persons in the Mliad is, at least, fifty-nine; and yet, in a nine years’ 
siege, an exposure to the inclemencies of camps, and even to the 
ravages of pestilence, all of them survived, except Protesilaus, who 
was so called from having first stepped on shore upon their arrival, 
and having been immediately slain by Hector. Though Agamemnon 
speaks of the loss of cordage and the decay of shipping, Ulysses after- 
wards navigated the seas for three years in his own ship, and 
Menelaus used his fleet for cight years after the capture of Troy. Men 
and ships seem to have been preserved from time, accident, and war, 
without any explanation of the miracle. 

Tt is also contended, that the alleged duration of the siege shows 
the whole to have been a fiction. Till the Peloponnesian war, there 
_ is no instance of a Grecian army carrying on a blockade in winter. 
Though the Romans were engaged in contentions from the foundation 
of their city, they never made a winter campaign till the siege of 
Veia. It is scarcely to be believed, that these petty princes could 
have kept their soldiers so long true to a cause which could so little 
interest them on a foreign soil, And how, it is asked, did it happen, 
that the city was no sooner taken? The army of the Greeks, according 
to every intimation given by Homer, was twice as numerous as that 
of the Trojans. From Homer's own statement, it appears that, on 
a fierce attack being made, either Patroclus or Achilles could have 
stormed the town in a single day, had not their progress been stopped 
by the intervention of deities. The Grecian leaders are represented, 
not only as far more numerous, but more valiant than their enemies; 
the troops had no means of subsistence but plunder; and yet nine years 
were allowed to elapse before any regular attack was made on the city ! 
And during all this time, no intelligence arrived from Greece to inform 
the monarchs of the state of their kingdoms, though Diomed and his 
companions reached their home after four days’ sail. Achilles is ignorant 
whether his father was dead, or sinking under the weight of years, 
though he says he could reach Pibia in three days; and is equally 
uncertain respecting the fate of his son Neoptolemus, whom he had 
left at Scyros, still nearer to the shores of the Troad. 

Arguments have also been deduced against the existence of Troy, Existence 
in Phrygia, from the alleged impossibility of finding any vestiges of it of Try. 
remaining. This difficulty was felt in times much nearer the date 
of its supposed destruction than our own. Lucan informs us that the 
Romans, under Cesar, examined the region of Troas, but no ruins 
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could be found there—etiam periere ruine. According to Strabo, 
Demetrius Scepsius, a native of the Troad, and Hestiewas Alexan- 
drinus searched in vain for any indications of ancient Troy. When 
Alexander, in the height of his entlusiasm for his favourite poet, 
visited the region in which Homer had laid his scene, with the anxious 
desire of building a city on the site of the capital of Priam, he could 
find no vestiges to direct him. He found, indeed, a small town upon 
the sea-shore called Ilium, which he rebuilt and adorned; but this 
could never have occupied the site of Homer's city, as that was mani- 
festly situate at a considerable distance from the sea, beneath Mount 
Ida, leaving room for the Grecian camp, and all the battles which 
form the chief subject of the Iliad. Modern travellers, especially 
Chevalier, Morritt, and Gell, have regarded themselves as more suc- 
cessful ; but their theories differ perpetually from each other, and will 
pethaps be found not very consistent with themselves. 

Arguments In opposition to these reasonings, a variety of arguments have been 

— brought forward by the champions of Homer’s veracity. Many of 
the objections made to the existence of Troy, and the reality of the 
Grecian expedition, prove only that Homer must have greatly embel- 
lished those materials which history afforded him, and not that his 
narratives are altogether without foundation. Greece, though in many 
respects in a state of barbarism, was not unacquainted with the 
science of war in the times referred to by the poet. Though the 
obligation of an oath might not have been in inself sufficient to unite 
all the suitors of Helen in undertaking to avenge the wrongs of her 
husband, a variety of motives, especially the love of enterprise and of 
plunder, may be conceived to have produced the union, Pini 
was regarded as affording a rich booty to a conqueror. Homer fre- 
quently represents the Greeks as animated by this inducement; and 
the very contest on which the Iliad depends arose from the contention 
of Achilles and Agamemnon respecting a captive. Some too, like 
Ulysses, might have been unwillingly forced to engage in the war, by 
the power of Menelaus and his brother, and the general desive of the 
Greeks, With respect to the number of the forces, it is alleged that 
there is nothing incredible, even taking Homer's account to have been 
given as literally true. Barbarous states have furnished armies more 
numerous in proportion to their extent ; and it may well be considered 
as easier to raise large bodies of troops from states in a great degree 
unsettled, than from regions where the pursuits of agriculture and 
commerce have given men a love of peace, and the enjoyment of 
home, The ships which conveyed the heroes of Homer to Troy were 
used for purposes of commerce, piracy, and war, and were, on this 
occasion, employed merely as transports, fumished not by individuals, 
but by the state, and equipped at a time when the republics of 
Greece, excepting Attica, were almost destitute of a naval force for 
the public service. At all events, it may be allowed that Homer 
increased both the armament and the troops for poetical effect, 
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without supposing that the Trojan war has no foundation in au- 
thentic history. It is scarcely possible to believe that the Greeks 
Were unacquainted with maritime affairs at the era of Troy, however 
they might afterwards lose that information by their becoming more 
settled and domestic. They had themselves been transported into 
Greece and Asia by Egyptian and Tyrian fleets. Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of Minos, king of Crete, as having great forces, both military 
and naval, and possessing the empire of the seas, Thucydides also 
confirms this statement, and speaks of the Carian and Phoenician 
pirates, before the wars,of Troy; in which suggestion he is corrobo- 
rated by the testimonies of Hesiod and Homer. 

The objections arising from the age of Helen and her suitors are 
weakened by the consideration that they are derived from chronologies 
admitted to be uncertain, and for which, at all events, Homer is not 
responsible. It is urged, that as the poet has given no account of the 
heroes who came from Greece, as distinct from that of those who 
were living in the tenth year of the war, it cannot he assumed that 
none of the former had perished in the interval ; though, from his usual 
accuracy in referring to past events, some notice of eminent persons 
who had fallen might have been expected, when the soldiers of their 
country were the subject of enumeration or panegyric. Though the 
shipping might have been out of repair at the time when its decay was 
alluded to by Agamemnon, it is not to be inferred that it was suffered 
to become useless during the whole duration of the siege, or that it 
was not refitted previous to the voyage home; especially as the sides 
of Mount Ida abounded with proper materials, and the Grecian troops 
must have had abundant leisure to use them. To the arguments 
drawn from the length of the war, and the supposed inactivity of the 
invaders during its first nine years, it is replied—that supposing, in 
the early times of Greece, no winter campaigns were Known, the idea 
could never have suggested itself to the imagination of the poet; that 
if he could have conceived anything so contrary to experience, he 
would not have dared to make it the subject of his poem; that the 
War was hot merely an attack on Troy, but a devastation of the 
Phrygian dominions; that it is not to be taken for granted that no 
hostile movement was made against the city, because none is men- 
tioned by Homer; that, as the capital was strongly fortified, it was 
scarcely possible, in the infancy of the science of war, to have taken 
it by storm; and that the real object of the chief part of the Grecian 
army was best answered by sacking the neighbouring towns, and 
subsisting on the spoils, With respect to the absence of intelligence 
from Greece, it is answered, that though, from various obstructions, 
the chiefs might be, for some time, ignorant of the state of their 
relatives or dominions, it does not follow that they received no tidings 
from home during the whole of their stay; and that the conduct of 
the wives of some of them might furnish a sufficient cause why any 
very ig information should have been withheld. The assertion 
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that no vestiges can be traced of the Troad is denied; and the 
laborious exertions of many classical travellers have been employed in 
tracing, in the neighbourhood of Ida, the chief rivers, elevations, and 
sepulchral monuments, mentioned by Homer—with what degree of 
success an atientive perusal of Chevalier, Morritt, Wood, Gell, 
Dr, Clarke, and others, may enable the reader to decide, 

The chief argument for the truth of the main incidents in the 
Trojan story, arises from the general belief which has prevailed from 
early times. Its consequences are intimately blended with the founda- 
tion of numerous colonies, where traditions have been preserved, more 
or less distinct, tending to attest its truth. Thucydides, who is 
admitted by the opponents of Homer's veracity, to have been a lover 
of truth, gives it his sanction. Herodotus, while he supposes that 
Helen was never at Troy, implies the existence of the city, Alexander, 
though unsuccessful in discovering the exact site of the ancient town, 
proved by his researches that he, at least, believed in the common 
hypothesis that it once stood in Phrygia. All the writers who speak 
of its ruins having perished, who lament the total extinction of all 
the material vestiges of its ancient glories, who mourn that woods 
and fields should now occupy the place where its palaces were raised, 
must have joined in this opinion. The state of the Troad has always 
been alluded to, not as a proof that the narration of Homer is false, 
but as a striking testimony of the perishable nature of the most 
venerable and grand of earthly things. “ Jit Itum et ingens gloria 
Teucrorum,”* seems to have been the fond and mournful belief of the 
lovers of poetry in every age. For they speak of Troy as no more; 
and it is only in their sensible and inaterial forms that the towers of 
that immortal city could perish. ‘To the eye of the imagination, they 
stand as noble and as sacred as ever. We scem almost to remember 
them as though we had actually seen them in our youth, and been 
spectators of the glorious and heart-stirring scenes which took place 
beneath them. Of this feeling even the determination of the con- 
troversy in favour of Mr. Bryant and his followers, would have no 
power to deprive us. 

The great antagonist of the common theory by which Troy is 
placed in Phrygia, does not suppose that the mighty fictions of Homer 
are altogether without foundation. He has, with all the learning and 
acuteness for the union of which he is so distinguished among scholars, 
endeavoured to attribute the whole to an Egyptian origin. All writers 
seem to agree that Homer in his travels had visited Egypt, and had 
derived from that superstitious country many of the embellishments 
with which his writings are adorned. He seems to have introduced 
the nine Muses thence, who were formerly priestesses at Hermopolis, 
where they chanted hymns in honour of the deities who were the 
objects of their peculiar homage. (Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, p, 352.) 
To these priestesses the archives of state were entrusted; to them, 

1 Tiium and the mighty glory of the Trojans are no more! 
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consequently, all desirous of historical information applied ; and thence 
the poet, who had probably shared in their assistance, and whom 
they had furnished with ail traditions, celebrates them as knowing all 
things, (Odyssey, ©. v. 60.) It is observable also that the poet 
denominates the princes Toerec Aaov, Shepherds of the People, which 
was a very ancient Egyptian title. He attributes to seamen, in the 
fleet, of Menelaus and the crew of Ulysses, an abhorrence to fish, which 
was probably borrowed from the Egyptians. Plato observes, that 
during the whole of the war, the Grecian heroes are never represented 
as using fish as a means of subsistence. Mr. Bryant further adduces 
evidence to show that the site of the Trojan war was actually in the 
territories of Egypt, a few miles below Memphis; where Strabo finds 
a place bearing the name of Troy, and supposes it to have been 
founded by the Trojan captives who accompanied Menelaus to Egypt. 

In support of this hypothesis, Mr. Bryant brings forward traces of 
old traditions respecting a Trojan war in Egypt: he argues that upon 
this supposition alone the presence of Memmnon and the /&thiopians at 
the siege can be accounted for; that the deities, superstitions, and 
rites attributed to the Trojans, are manifestly different from any that 
prevailed at the time in Asia Minor, and are either altogether 
Egyptian, or those which, having that origin, had been altered and 
adapted by the Greeks. The names given to the Trojan leaders and 
the chiefs of the auxiliaries are manifestly not Asiatic but Grecian ; 
and many of them Greek compounds. Hence Mr. Bryant concludes 
that the poet having, from his travels in Egypt, derived certain tra- 
ditions respecting a Trojan war in that place, took the groundwork 
of his Hiad and Odyssey entirely from thence, changed the scene to 
Phrygia, and for the honour ot his country made the conquerors 
Greeks, and gave such names to his characters as he derived from the 
resources of his native tongue. 

Mr. Bryant goes a step further than this; he follows Ptolemy 
Hephestion in the opinion that a woman of the name of Phantasia— 
which he supposes to mean Phant’ Isis, the priestess of Isis—had 
written a history of certain contentions and adventures on the subjects 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, which Homer, when in Egypt, obtained 
from Phanites, a scribe, and from which he afterwards composed his 
two principal works, The termination of these names is indeed 
Greek, but this he supposes to have been altered to please the 
ears of the Greeks, To all this it is replied, that the use made of 
Egyptian customs is easily accounted for by their previous introduction 
to Greece, and that all the rest is but ingenious and fanciful con- 
jecture, to which the traditions and opinions of the Greeks, and of 
many colonies from them, form more than an adequate answer. 

Whatever opinion may be adopted respecting the groundwork of Crtticiems 
the Hiad and the Odyssey, or of the sources whence their stories were on. Sanne 
constructed, there can happily be no occasion to contend for their 
intrinsic excellence. Before, however, we give instances of their 
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beauty and sublimity in detail, it may be right to view them as 
having introduced a new kind of poetry into the world, a kind of 
poetry of which we have little previous trace, but of which the Greek 
lyrics and tragedians afterwards became the most perfect examples. 

There are two great divisions of imaginative composition, we 
conceive, far more important than the technical distinctions of epic 
or tragic, because they relate only incidentally to the form, but imme- 
diately to the tenor and essence of poetry, These are, to attempt the 
expression of many ideas in a word, the contemplative and the plastic. 
The poet who adopts the latter style, presents to us palpable forms; 
it may be more bright and glorious than the material world can 
furnish, but still definite; “distinguishable” to the intellectual eye 
“‘in member, jomt, and limb;” while he, whose genius inclines him 
to the former, gives us only the sensations and feelings which objects 
have excited within his own bosom. Every kind of poetry belongs 
to one or other of these classes; or unites them. In the present day, 
and even from the commencement of the Augustan age, most poets 
have blended them together; but it was otherwise in earlier times. 
Then the distinctiveness of these modes of the manifestation of genius 
formed the main characteristic of national poetry ; and the prevalence 
of one of therm was generally to be traced to some deep and pervading 
emotion in the public mind. This principle, as peculiarly affecting 
the writings of Homer, and the subsequent literature of Greece, we 
shall endeavour further to develop. 

The Hebrew poetry, as contained in the Bible, is the only mass 
of surviving poetry more ancient than the Iliad. Some have sup- 
posed that there is a great resemblance between these two mighty 
works; but an attentive consideration will probably convince an 
unbiassed mind, that the similarity exists not in respect of their 
texture, but of the simple manners they portray, and the examples 
of unaffected greatness which they exhibit. The poetry of the Bible 
is the reverse of the plastic. .In its noblest passages it contains very 
few palpable images; no forms which we can clearly bedy out 
to ourselves, or Which a painter cau express. It touches, indeed, 
the finest chords about the heart of man with a sweet and inex- 
pressible charm; or oppresses him with a sense of his own littleness 
and of eternal prandeur. It admits us to the company of angels; it 
allows us to hear their everlasting music; but it does not describe 
them. We sympathise with the innocence and delightful simplicity 
of Joseph, but we know nothing of his features. We feel the beauty 
of Rachel, for which Jacob thought fourteen years of servitude a few 
days, but we do not see it. Our hearts seem blended in the youthful 
exile’s, at the spot where heaven is opened to him in solemn vision, 
and angels are ascending and descending on the ladder; but we 
neither see, nor desire to see, the lineaments of these celestial visitants. 
The reason of this peculiarity is obvious. The Old Testament is a 
partial revealing of things that are unseen. It points “ with silent 
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finger” to “‘temples not made with hands, etemal in the heavens,” 
It teaches of glories to come, which shine dimly through prophetic 
symbols. Above all, its prevailing doctrine is, that One power, 
altogether beyond the feeble conceptions of men, presides in every 

of the universe. How could the poetry of a system be plastic, 
in which God is everything, and that God not to be embodied in 
earthly shape? ‘The pervading sentiment is reverence; a deep and 
awful sense of dependence in the midst of darkness; a faith in 
things unseen. Men had not yet affected to draw aside the curtain 
which concealed the holy of holies; they heard the voice of their 
Maker in the deep silence of the night, and felt his presence in the 
serenity of an evening sky. This feeling of the vast and indistinct, 
which the religion of the patriarchs led them to cultivate, diffused 
itself over all their devotions, and decided the character of the imagi- 
nation, as well as of the moral sense of their posterity. In the Bible, 
Mature is presented to us only in her grand and elemental forms. 
Chaos and light, life and death, eternity and time, are the subjects on 
which it touches, and on which it glances rather than expatiates. As 
faith is its leading principle, and faith either in realities beyond the 
grave, or in blessings to descend in the richness of time, the very hopes 
it records, though stable in their foundation, are indistinct in their 
objects; they are built on a rock, but their top is above the clouds. 
All the solemnities of the Jewish people were shadowings forth of 
plory to come. The mind of the reader was not to rest on them. 
They were the foreground of an eternal perspective. The prophets 
carried on the same feelings, and tended rather to heighten than to 
decrease them. They had glimpses into the distance of years, but no 
particular or clear sight of the days of which they sung. They 
trembled with awe at the grandeur of their own conceptions ; and 
referred only to visible objects as illustrations of glories far beyond 
them. In short, while one God was all to the mind, none but mighty 
Stirrings could find a place there; hopes too vast to be defined; 
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not raise their thoughts to the heaven of heavens; and feeling the 
need, which the heart always feels, of objects to adore, they sought 
them in the glorious works of creation, which they peopled with the 
forms of their own imagination, or supplied with presiding deities 
from their recollections of departed excellence and glory. Hence, in 
a great degree, the idolatries of the ancient world. Egypt and the 
eastern nations seem to have been the first thus to create palpable 
objects of faith, or to raise visible things into the immediate dwellings 
of celestial spirits. From Egypt these mythologies were conveyed by 
emigrants to Greece, where they were modelled into beautiful forms 
by the influence of a chaster and more varied scenery. Homer, who 
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had certainly visited the parent country of superstition, deeply imbibed 
a poetical faith, at least in its marvels. How far he has altered these 
it is not possible for us to decide; certain it is that he has given an 
imaginative life to glorious fictions, and has rendered earth-born deities 
immortal. 

These fictions had as great an influence over the poetry, as over the 
conduct of those who embraced them. The dim, the remote, the 
indistinct, was in a great measure rejected; and sensible objects sup- 
plied its room, As religion is always a prevailing cause in moulding 
the national mind, the poets, as well as the priests, learned to stop at 
noble objects, without regarding them as the vestiges of a glory that 
had been, or the indications of a greatness yet to come. Everything 
in poetry was cast in a set and definitive form. The objects of nature 
which at first had been merely described, soon became personified, 
and were rendered even more definite in shape than they appeared 
in their proper form. Brooks, and trees, and the ocean, no more 
gleamed in song as in a landscape, but were converted into nymphs, 
fauns, aud a trident-bearing deity. Every quality too of the mind 
was invested with personal attributes. Nature and the human soul, 
in the hands of the poet, became mere quarries of exquisite marble, 
from which he might fashion statues of the most perfect grace and 
inimitable proportions. Generally speaking, all was sensual in the 
moral world, and sensuous in that of poetry. 

The works of Homer, however, though they seem to have begun, 
by no means completed this change. He gives us magnificent 
descriptions of the world without us, and sometimes throws a genial 
light on that within. He refers to the ocean, the moonlight and the 
stars, without calling to his aid a machinery which, in some instances, 
became almost too unwieldy even for him to control. He affords us 
glimpses too of a Great First Cause, and of the solemnities of life and 
immortality, in the midst of the wonderful creation which he has 
raised up, as if to hide them from us, And it is only on these 
occasions, when he seems to have caught a light from holier days, 
that he bears any resemblance to the sacred writers. In general they 
make earthly things spiritual, while he makes spiritual things earthly. 
They raise us from earth to heaven, he brings down heaven to earth, 
He peoples everything beautiful in the world, with deities bodied 
forth to the mind in more decided forms than the objects over which 
they presided ; they looked on material things as telling the glory of 
One who is invisible, and whom they dared not even to imagine. To 
them eternity revealed itself in things of time and sense; he conferred 
immortality on the objects of creation, In the Scriptures the universe 
appears the vestibule of a mighty temple, from which, as from its 
inner shrine, we catch faint echoes of Divine music, and whose glories 
we sometimes dimly see; in Homer it is the fane itself, adorned with 
exquisite skill, in which the materials afforded by earth are fashioned 
into a thousand admirable shapes, that instead of revealing to us higher 
things, tend to hide them from us, 
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But the plastic style introduced by Homer, though arising in a 
great degree from the Pagan mythology, has added largely to the 
capabilities of genius. It gave to poetry “a local habitation and a 
name.” It taught men to see beauty and grace wherever they existed, 
and to create them where they were wanting. It tended to ameliorate 
and soften the mind, by making loveliness and fair proportion familiar 
to the thoughts. It spread the spirit of poetry and the actmiration of 
genius among the people, who were little able to enjoy that which 
had no earthly foreground, but who perceived the beauty of the 
glorious shapes which the bard could set before them. As religious Reaction of 
feelings when misdirected had produced it, it had, however, an unfor- La a a 
tunate reaction on religion, It taught men yet further to multiply 
deities, and rites, and temples ; and finally modified both the character 
and the genius of Greece. The tragic poets caught the sentiment of 
shape in all its grace and in all its coldness, and perpetually brought 
it to adorn those mythologies by which it had been created. They 
haye one great moral which they constantly inculeate—submission to 
the decrees of heaven. They perpetually refer us to deities as the 
immediate causes of the events which they celebrate. Thus they 
exclude themselves from portraying the emotions of the human heart 
—the strengths and the weaknesses of noble natures— the “ torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of the passions.” Their heroes act and suffer, 
become innocent or guilty, not from motives within them, but an 
influence above them. Virtue and vice, as well as happiness and 
despair, become the inevitable dispensations of the gods; and if there is 
any contest, it is not in the bosoms of men, but between propitious 
or opposing deities. Their tragedy is a high and solemn sacrifice, in 
which the heroes are the victims. We see the fate of their persons 
from the beginning, for it is decreed on high. Theirs are the mere 
contests ‘of poor humanity's afflicted will, struggling in vain with 
ruthless Destiny.” The embellishments with which these compositions 
are atlorned are all in character. They remind us of the comice, the 
architrave, and the statues of an ancient temple. The images are all 
palpable, and addressed immediately to the senses, though in grace 
and vividness they are unequalled. The very sentiments have a pre- 
cision and accurate boundary which almost pictures them to us. The 
persons stand like the statue that enchants the world, as distinct, as 
pure in the conception, and as admirable in the finishing. Every idea 
is elaborated till it acquires a distinct shape; their works, in short, 
are like inimitable pictures without a perspective. 

Descriptive poetry, as well as tragic, that which refers us to external 
nature as well as that which relates to the heart of man, was altogether 
changed by the exclusive cultivation of the plastic style. A river 
could no rnore water the flowery fields, or dash over opposing rocks 
in its own pure course, but it must become a spirit, a beautiful 
female, or a youth with golden hair, The mom was not represented 
as standing ‘tiptoe on the mountain's top,” but was bodied forth as 
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a lady with roseate fingers. When the sun sunk tranquilly down on 
the bosom of the ocean, Aurora was betaking herself to the bed of 
Tithonus. The woods were vocal, not with the whisperings of the 
breeze, but with the breath of Zephyr. The crescent moon became a 
chaste huntress with a silver bow. Jupiter rolled the thunder, and 
winged the lightnings. The winds themselves had habitations assigned 
them ; their invisible power was exchanged for a corporeal form; 
and the wide range of earth and sea for the cave of Aolus. Ina 
word, instead of a description presenting us with an assemblage of 
objects comparatively indistinct, which every one’s own imagination 
might mould to its more particular images, one palpable form was 
substituted, which even the dullest could not refrain from admiring. 

Although this style of composition was carried to an excess in 
Greece, the world is most deeply indebted to Homer for its introdue- 
tion; not only because the peculiar beauties of his successors are 
drawn from its stores, but because, in after times, when different 
principles were brought into action, this very style adorned contem- 
plative and philosophical effusions, and, in some cases, most happily 
blended with its opposite in the same images and thoughts. The 
Roman poets, and especially Virgil, though they, for the most part, 
copied from the Greeks, did not cast their sentiments in a mould 
so definite and decided. There are some very fine indications in the 
Georgics of the return of unmodified nature, exemplified in that sug- 
gestive exclamation— 

© qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, ef ingenti ramorum protegat. umbra.! ii, 487. 

But the Christian religion was the great cause of the revolution of 
poetry. It banished the illusions of mythology from the world. For 
a time, it even caused the mighty fictions of Homer and his country- 
men to be deprived of that poetical admiration to which they are 
entitled. It fixed men’s hopes and affections on things unseen, It 
gave distant glimpses of an eternal world, instead of the sensible 
images with which the regions beyond the grave had been fan- 
tastically adorned; and restored the feeling of One great pervading 
Cause, which had so long been divided amidst a multitude of mate- 
rial deities. Hence the mingling of the classical with the contempla- 
tive class of poetry, which has ever since been blended with the 
greatest works of imagination. The poets of our own country, and 
especially Shakspeare and Milton, have thus eminently succeeded. 
And they have not merely given us, in some passages, clear and 
distinct images of graceful and elegant forms, and in others referred us 
to the elements, and to the vast and undefined in nature and in eter- 
nity, but they have frequently, by one effort of the imagination, 
united both the sources of the grand and delightful. While they 
have pictured forth distinctly sublime and beautiful forms, they have 

! Who places me in the cool valleys of Hamus, and protects me with the mighty 
shade of innumerable boughs! 
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made those forms the representatives of whole classes; they have in- 
volved the universal in the individual. They have described to us, 
with a Grecian precision, the glorious objects of creation, and yet 
have made these objects the mere foreground of a far-reaching per- 
spective. The most noble and deep feelings, and sentiments, and 
thoughts, are, in their works, expressed and embodied in the fairest of 
earthly shapes. Every feature has an expression which no colouring 
of this world could supply. Creation is covered with an imaginative 
lustre, a dream-like radiance emanating from the soul. And yet 
nothing of distinctiveness is lost to the objects which we see through 
this pure and softening medium. 

In reading those works which now unite the philosophical and the 
descriptive, we are most frequently placed in an intermediate state 
between the mere sight of external things, as in a picture, and of the 
personifications of the Grecian bards. The brooks, the fountains, and 
the woods, are no longer supplanted by nymphs and satyrs; but, 
while they are described as in the freshness of nature, the emotions of 
the heart are transferred to them, and even assist in the perfect repre- 
sentation of their actual appearance. Thus they are joyous, pensive, 
melancholy; yet lose not in these epithets their clearness, their 
gentleness, or their sober hue; but are seen more distinctly for the 
attributes with which sympathy has endowed them. The mind asso- 
ciates itself with mountains and hills as with old acquaintance and 
dear companions, without ever losing their waving woods and forked 
steeps in the image of a local deity. It loves nature for her own sake, 
and for the sake of those fond recollections of youthful joy, and those 
gleams of remembrance which in happy moods and contemplations 
she now recals. It transfers its own brightness to the world around, 
and surveys it through this medium. The humblest flowers and 
bushes have power to stir and delight it. All creation becomes 
gacred, not as filled with a thousand deities in every part of it, but as 
echoing back tender sentiments and thoughts indulged amidst its 
beauties; as dimly showing forth a goodness that cannot fail, and a 
glory to come, which shall not pass away. As far as these feelings 
refer us to things we see not yet, we owe them to our religion, to the 
Bible, to our deep and innate sense of immortality; but in so far 
as they take their spring from the distinct perception of beauty and 
grace in material things, we are indebted for them to Homer and the 
tragic poets of ancient Greece. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Iliad, is the abso- Air of trath 
lute reality and air of truth which it wears. This arises partly from '" 
the vividness of the poet’s mind, and partly from the minuteness of 
detail in which he indulges. Those who complain of his descriptions 
of feasts, of ceremonies, and of armour, as tedious, should consider 
how much the effect. of his brilliant passages is heightened by them. 
They persaade us that the poet himself believes what he is relating, 
from the apparent accuracy of his statement; just as we give credit 
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toa circumstantial tale. We become acquainted with his heroes in 
their retirements, and are, therefore, fully prepared to sympathise 
with them, as with old friends, when they rush amidst the thickest 
battalions of their foes, and gain mighty victories, or a triumphant 
grave. The domestic parts of the tale not only relieve the heroic 
scenes, but prepare us to enjoy them. We see the chief buckling on 
his armour in the morning, snatching a hasty repast, and taking a 
hurried leave of his comrades; we follow him with breathless interest 
through the adventures of the field; and we feel the deepest tragic 
interest when he falls in the pride and glory of manhood. This art 
of Homer, by which not only all his narratives are made credible, but 
all his scenes are presented to the mind in a light so clear, and in 
colours so fresh and imposing, that the impression of them can never 
wear out, is copied by no subsequent author with so much success 
as by Richardson, who almost deserves the title of the Homer of 
Prose. The superiority of the ancient over the modern writer con- 
sists, however, not merely in the poetical faculty superadded to the 
rest, nor in the greater dignity of the subject, but in the life, spirit, 
and freshness of the delineations. Richardson spreads his filmy 
nets around us like a dream; we feel spell-bound; we try to escape 
from the company with which he surrounds us, but in vain: while 
the minntest detail of Homer is ever fresh and living; and we breathe 
in a pure atmosphere throughout the whole of our progress. 

Nothing is more surprising in human works than the immense num- 
ber and variety of the characters which are brought together in the 
Iliad, without any oneclashing with another, or bearing too near a resem- 
blance. Achilles, Ulysses, Nestor, Ajax, Hector, and Diomed, live and 
move before us. They all talk, as well as act, in character. Of those 
which have the most similarity, scarcely a speech or an action could 
be transferred from one to another, without taking something from its 
force, grace, and dramatic propriety. There are nice shades of 
distinction, and those philosophically accounted for, even in the valour 
of the chieftains; a quality which would commonly seem to admit of 
few, and those very broad, diversities. The variety of wounds 
described by Homer is not greater, and not so extraordinary, as the 
modes hy which each warrior manifests the kind of prowess in which 
he excels in the midst of the combat. The character of Diomed, in 
particular, is admirably drawn: fiery, ingenuous, choleric, and yet 
yielding the most ready and graceful submission to those whom he 


regards as competent to check or direct him. Hector is the most | 


amiable and virtuous of all the heroes, and is rendered yet more 
interesting by his premature death. There is great life and spirit in 
the delineation of Achilles; though his quarrel with the Greeks, and 
revenge on the body of Hector, are inconsistent with true greatness, 
He is 2 simple warrior, open-hearted, sincere, and detesting every mean 
and low vice, but little softened by touches of gentleness and 
pity. His unhappy Trojan foe is as superior to him in accomplish. 
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ment and grace, as he is in moral worth. There are passages in the 
Niad of great pathos, as well as of quiet beauty. The account of the 
impression made by Helen on the counsellors of Priam, and of the 
affectionate address of the venerable monarch, in which he tries to 
soothe her, is no less exquisite in its kind, than the most vivid picture 
of a battle, in which heroes and gods are the combatants. The 

* melancholy joumey of Priam to the tent of Achilles, is admirably 
conceived, and touchingly described; and the whole scene in the Gre- 
cian camp forms an excellent dramatic picture. There is nothing in 
the poem more pathetic than the lamentation of Helen over the body 
of Hector, in which she declares, that while others have reviled her as 
the author of their calamities, he had never given her one unkind 
word, or upbraiding look. It gives a finishing touch to the almost 
perfect character of the unfortunate hero, and leaves on our minds the 
Kindliest impression respecting him, 

The number of incidents brought together in the Iliad is scarcely Russie of 
less astonishing than the variety of the characters. In the space of """"™ 
less than fifty days, there are councils, contentions, reconciliations, 
battles, victories, and defeats, of infinite diversity, and without the 
least confusion, The heroes whom we see before us, at the dawn, 
vigorous in bodily strength, and instinct with the enthusiasm of youth 
and the strong desire of renown, are, before evening, mingled with the 
slain, In no work of narration, fictitious or real, are we struck with 
equal force by the transition from the noon-tide of life to the coldness 
of death—from the full play of a!] the pulses of existence to their final 
pause—from the midst of bustle, enterprise, and vivacity, to the still- 
ness of the grave. The fate of every chief with whom we seemed, on 
the preceding evening, to be reclining in his tent, or sharing a rustic 
meal, sinks deeply into the heart, and makes an impression there which 
time cannot weaken. In breadth of colouring, as well as in interest 
of detail, the battles of Homer are unrivalled in verse or prose. 
They rise above each other in the magnificence of their confusion, 
to that amazing contest in which men and gods, fire and water, the 
elements themselves, and the powers that govern them, are so wonder- 
fully mingled. Images are poured forth from the mind of the poet as 
though it were unable to restrain them, and yet they have all the dis- 
tinctuess and perfection which might have been expected from the 
most anxious thought and the most laborious finishing. If we are 
overwhelmed by the grandeur of the mass, we shall be yet more 
Surprised, on careful examination, to find that the minutest of its 
component parts is, in itself, as complete as though the whole art of 
the poet had, with an almost microscopic care, been exhausted 
upon it. 

The stmiles of Homer are another proof both of the copiousness of Similes, 
his genius and the accuracy of his perceptions. They frequently con- 
tain the most beautiful pictures of noble objects, and even landscapes 
iD miniature, Sometimes they bear the poet too far from his imme- 
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diate theme; but they more than compensate for this breaking in on 
the thread of the narration by their own intrinsic excellence, Even 
when most prolix, they show the intensity of his feeling, which would 
not allow him to touch, incidentally, on anything grand or lovely, 
without lingering to revel in its charms, Occasionally, too, they relieve 
the heart by diverting an interest which becomes oppressive; and 
by pouring delight on the fancy, take away the sting from a tragical 
catastrophe, and mingle a pleasure with our sympathy. 
Language. The language of Homer deserves indeed to be called “ the language 
> of the gods.” It is surprising that, in the infancy of Grecian litera- 
ture, he should have been able to find expressions so exactly suited to 
the loftiest and most beautiful poetry. It seems certain that the 
Greek tongue, at the time when he composed his immortal works, 
had not arrived at that degree of perfection which it afterwards 
attained ; that words had then fewer inflections; that the nicer shades 
of meaning were less distinctly marked; and that many terms of 
admirable grace and power, which adorned the later compositions of 
the country, were then unknown. This, indeed, appears from his 
works themselves; but he has made every possible use of the 
materials before him. He has not been content with the use of a 
single dialect; but has blended and harmonized the stately Dorie, the 
terse Attic, the comparatively feeble Holic, and the soft, open, and 
flowing Tonian. He has formed epithets and compounds which are 
sometimes pictures in themselves; giving us, in the midst of turbulent 
battle-scenes, a little glimpse of some graceful object, like a small 
eddy reflecting a golden cloud in the midst of an impetuous and 
troubled stream. His versification is above all praise. He has made 
full use of that noble measure the hexameter, with its infinite variety 
of pause, cadence, and distribution of harmony. His thoughts, 
subject, images, and verse, all move together in one melodious course ; 
the sound is more than an echo to the sense ; it forms part of it. The 
sea roars, the arrow whizzes, the calm prospect smiles, the mountain- 
woods wave, and the river rushes into eddies, in his song. His 
battle-pieces resound with the tumult of war and the clang of arms. 
He perpetually scatters those felicities of expression, which, though as 
perfect as if carefully sought for, seemed to have flowed spontaneously 
from a mind attuned to the harmonies of nature, of sentiment, and of 
language. Almost all that he says, he says in the happiest manner. 
eeinant. The works of Homer have naturally furnished abundant oppor- 
editions of tunities for commentaries and editions from the time of their first 
Homer. collection. Of the earliest writings of the critics respecting them, 
immediately after the work of Pisistratus, we are unfortunately 
ignorant. The first commentators were probably those philosophers 
who endeavoured to remove prejudices against the representations 
made by the poet of supernatural things, by endeavouring to find in 
them a secret meaning, of which the fiction was but an allegorical 
veil, None of their works, however, now survive. Alexander the 
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Great, being enthusiastically attached to the poems of Homer, is said 
not only to have encouraged a new and improved edition by Aristotle, 
his preceptor, but to have assisted himself, with Anaxarchus and 
Callisthenes, in its revision. When this work was completed, the 
conqueror of Asia laid it up in a casket of great value which he had - 
taken among the spoils of Darius, as the most valuable thing which 
he could deposit in so precious a case; and thence it was called the 
Edition of the Casket. Aristotle also, in his Poetics, comments 
largely on the works which he thus edited; and drew from them the 
system of epic poetry which has since determined the laws of that 
species of composition. 

It does not appear that the Greeks were either skilful in tracing out 
the true readings of the poet, or careful to preserve the text entire as 
corrected by its first editor. Their disposition and genius were little 
fit for verbal criticism ; and there is every reason to believe that great 
errors were allowed to creep into the manuscripts, amidst the highest 
veneration for the author. At length the Ptolemies, in Egypt, began 
to show a preat degree of zeal for the purification and general diffusion 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. A number of copies, especially the 
Massilistic, the Chian, the Argive, the Sinopic, the Cyprian, and the 
Cretan, so called from the cities in which they had been preserved, 
were sent to Alexandria. Hence Zenodotus framed his edition under 
the auspices of the first of the Ptolemies. But the great restorer of 
Homer to purity and correctness was Aristarchus, tutor to the son of 
Ptolemy Philometor, who entered critically into the examination of 
his author, and formed the basis of those copies which are now extant, 

The commentaries of Kustathius were the most celebrated and 
useful of all the critical writings on Homer, until very recent times, 
The author lived in the twelfth century, was a native of Constantinople, 
and Bishop of Thessalonica. The results of his critical labours were 
published at Rome in the years 1542 and 1550. A variety of 
collections of Scholia have, at different times, been given to the 
world. The Scholia Brevia were first published by John Lazcaris, 
at Rome, in 1517. ‘‘ Scholia vetusta in Ihadis, ibrum ix., Greece edita 
€ Conrado Horneio,” were published in 1620. The Venetian Scholia 
were brought to light in 1740, by A. Bongiovanni. And in 1788, 
the most valuable of all the collections was taken from two manu- 
scripts in the library of St. Mark, at Venice, and published there by 
Villoison, 

In modern times, a great number of editions of the works of Modern 
Homer have been published. The first printed edition was at “““"™* 
Florence, in 1488, in two volumes, folio, at the cost of two brothers, 
named Nerlius and John Acciaioli; and under the superintendence of 
Demetrius Chalcondylus, an Athenian, and Demetrius the Cretan. 
The second, was that of Aldus, in the year 1504, in octavo, but it is 
a mere copy of the Florentine edition. The same editor published 
two other editions, one in 1517, and the other in 1524. In 1519, 
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Franciscus superintended the first, and in 1537, the second Justine 
edition, of which the latter is in the greatest repute. Cephalaus 
published four editions at Strasburg, between the years 1525 and 
1550; and a fifth was added by his family, in 1563, after his decease ; 
they contain the various readings of Homer from the earliest copies. 
Tn 1542 a splendid edition was published at Rome, containing all the 
commentaries of Enstathins. Various editions have been published 
at Paris; the first of which was that of Turbetus, in 1554, diligently 
collated with the preceding copies, especially that of Rome. The 
magnificent work of H. Stephens, entitled “ Poete Graci Principes 
Hervici Carminis,” containing the works of Homer, appeared in 1566, 
and is framed from the collation of 2 great number of manuscripts. 
Barnes, in 1711, published his edition at Cambridge, which has been 
the subject of very severe animadversion by Dr. Bentley, but is in- 
valuable for its extensive collation of manuscripts and preceding 
editions. Clarke’s splendid edition of the Hiad, in two volumes, 
quarto, appeared in 1729; and contains, in the notes, clear illustra- 
tions of the principles of grammar and prosody. The Odyssey, Ba- 
trachomyamachia, &c. in 1740. The Glasgow edition appeared in 
1756, in four volumes, folio; it was superintended by Moor and 
Muirhead, and underwent a singularly careful revision. The edition 
of Ernesti, in 1759, takes Clarke’s for its basis, but embraces many 
important additions by the editor. Villoison’s excellent edition 
appeared in 1788, accompanied by the Venetian Scholia. Three 
editions of Homer have been given to the world by the celebrated 
Wolf; the second of which, in 1794, contains the Prolecomena, 
which has excited so much attention among the learned. A mag- 
nificent edition of all the works of Homer, issued from the Clarendon 
press, in 1808, under the patronage of the Grenville family; the 
Odyssey was collated by Porson, with the Harleian MS. In 1802, 
Heyne’s great edition of the Hiad made its appearance, enriched with 
an immense fund of critical observation on the works of Homer: but 
countenancing all the sceptical opinions respecting the unity and au- 
thenticity of the whole. It should not be omitted that an excellent 
introduction to the study of Horner was published by Dr. Burgess, 
afterwards bishop of St. David’s, at Oxford, in 1788, entitled 
“ Initia Homerica; sive excerpta ex Ilade Homeri; cum locorum 
omnium Grech metaphrasi ex Codd. Bodleianis et novi coll. MSS.” &c. 
Clarke’s Homer is commonly printed as a school-book, without the 
notes, 

Translations Homer has been translated into most modern languages. The 

of Homer. continental efforts of this kind have not, however, been much cele- 
brated beyond the countries for the use of which they were intended, 
excepting perhaps those of Voss, in German. In England, the 
principal translations of the poems of Homer are those of Chapman, | 
Pope, and Cowper. Hobbes, indeed, the celebrated philosopher of 
Malmsbury, made the attempt, but altogether without success. His 
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work is entirely obsolete; nor has the fame of his political and meta- Hobbes. 
physical works heen sufficient to rescue it from oblivion. It is as- 
tonishing he should ever have made the trial. His mind was not only 
without poetry, but anti-poetical, His excellence in the argumentative 
style, in the clearness of his demonstrations, and the ingenious subtle- 
ties of his logic, could little entitle him to translate Homer. His 
brain was not on fire with glorious and mounting thoughts—it was 
«dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” Chapman's trans- Chapman's. 
lation is the very reverse of that of Hobbes, as his mind was in direct 
antithesis to that of the philosopher. He knew, indeed, little of the 
refinements and elegancies which have since prevailed ; but his spirit 
was fiery, impetuous, and undaunted. He loved his author with a 
poet’s love; he brought to his work a kindred spirit with his great 
original ; but his production is not a translation, scarcely a paraphrase. 
His genius was too daring to be confined to the text even of Homer. 
To use the words of an excellent critic, ‘* His Homer is not so much 
a translation as the stories of Achilles and Ulysses rewritten. The 
earnestness and passion which he has put into every part of these 
poems, would be incredible to a reader of mere modern translations, 
His almost Greek zeal for the honour of his heroes, is only paralleled 
by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry with which Milton, as if 
personating one of the zealots of the old law, clothed hirnself, when 
he sate down to paint the acts of Samson against the uncircumcised. 
The great obstacle to Chapman's translations being read is their 
unconquerable quaintness, He pours out, in the same breath, the 
most just and natural, and the most forced expressions. He seems 
to grasp whatever words come first to hand during the impetus of 
inspiration, as if all other must be inadequate to the divine meaning. 
But passion (the all in all in poetry) is everywhere present, raising 
the low, dignifying the mean, and putting sense into the absurd. He 
makes his readers glow, weep, tremble, take any affection which he 
pleases, be moved by words, or in spite of them; be disgusted and 
overcome their disgust.” 

Pope's translation of the iad is the most popular version of Homer Pope's, 
ever made, or, perhaps, of any poet who has been translated into a 
modern tongue. This rank it is probable that it will always main- 
tain. It is not, indeed, written in a style congenial with the original, 
and, in point of sense, frequently deviates from it. Neither its 
excellencies nor its faults are those of Homer. But it is, with all its 
blemishes, a noble work of human industry, skill, taste, and even 
genius. It abounds in felicities of expression; but its great merit is, 
that it tells ‘“‘the tale of Troy divine” in a most fascinating manner ; 
that it preserves the keeping of the whole; and that it is, in itself, 


' See Lamn’s Specimens of Early Dramatic Poets, p. 98, n, 41, where the reader 
will find, in addition to the above, an admirable character of Chapman’s poetry in 
general, written with that depth of thought and intensity of feeling which pervade 
all the criticisms interspersed in the collection. 
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capable of transporting the reader to the plains of Ilium, and. making 
him spectator of all the high and valiant exploits, as well as the 
more retired and domestic scenes over which poetry has thrown a 
consecration which cannot pass away. His pictures are often vivid, 
his details elegant and graceful. If his poem is not Homer, that bard 
is, at least, indebted to him for a great part of the popular veneration 
in which his name is held in this country. His great defect is a want 
of power of description to follow his original, when the grander parts 


of nature are to be depicted. His gorgeous misrepresentation of 


moonlight has been often and deservedly exposed. In the tenderer 
passages, as the parting of Hector and Andromache, he follows his 
author more closely, and almost equals him. The translation of the 
Odyssey is far inferior to the Hiad as a whole, though parts of it are 
executed with admirable polish and exactness of finishing. It is well 
known that Broome and Fenton composed half of it; and, in the rest, 
Pope often seers to exhibit symptoms of weariness, naturally con- 
sequent on the length of his exertions. 

Cowper's translation is the converse of Pope’s. It has ail that its 
predecessor wants, and wants all that it possesses. It is generally 
faithful, but will never be read. As if to avdid the Ovidian graces of 
Pope, the author runs into the contrary extremes, and aflects a rugged- 
ness quite repulsive, and very different, indeed, from the smooth Ionian 
of Homer. The excellencies of this work are not those which would 
recommend it to popular notice ; since the readers of translations are 
those who cannot peruse the original, and are, therefore, unable to 
appreciate the merit of correctness. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Cowper should be praised by the critic, and Pope read by the people. 
Cowper has maintained, that no translation of an ancient poet in 
rhyme can be faithful. This is probably true; but experience justifies 
us in adding, that no translation, unless it be in rhyme, will ever be 
read. 

HESIOD, 


FLOURISHED ABOUT A.M. 8097, B.C. 907. 


The next Greek poet, after Homer, whose works have reached us, 
is Hestop, Indeed, many authorities represent him as more ancient 
than the author of the Dliad. The Arundelian marble places him 
thirty years earlier, in the latter part of the tenth century before the 
Christian era. Herodotus speaks of both poets as though they were 
contemporaries, and as having been only 400 years before the period 
when he flourished. Velleius Paterculus, however, represents Hesiod 
as about 120 years later than Homer, Cicero, in one of his dialogues, 
makes Cato represent the age of the former as several centuries 
subsequent to that of the latter. From the internal evidence of the 
poems of both, as they now appear, the balance of proof seems to give 
the priority to Homer, The language of the Works and Days is more 
contracted, elliptical, and concise than that of the Iliad, And it is the 
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usual course of language thus to alter; to hecome more compressed, 
to dispense with superfluous syllables, and to exhibit more frequent 
instances of elision, It is observed by Dr. Clarke, that Homer has 
used the word xaAec above 270 times in the course of the Tliad and 
Odyssey, and has, in every instance, made the first syllable long; 
while Hesiod often makes it short. Hence, as he supposes the liberty 
of making the first syllable short, not to have been allowed till a later 
period, he concludes that the works of Homer are considerably more 
ancient than those of Hesiod. It must, however, be observed, that 
the Ionic poets always made the first syllable in xado¢ long; the 
Attic and Doric often short; and that, therefore, Homer might have 
used it in the Ionic form; and Hesiod, sometimes in one form, and 
sometimes in the other, though they lived nearly at the same period. 
Homer, in the Odyssey, whenever he names the Nile, calls it the 
Aigyptus; while Hesiod gives it that appellation which it now bears. 
Hence Mr. Bryant infers, that in the time of the former it had not 
acquired its present name, but was called, as in the works of Moses 
and Joshua, the river of Egypt ; and, consequently, that Homer wrote 
at an earlier period than Hesiod. Both authors use the digamma, 
which appears in no other Greek poet whose works have reached us; 
_ it is certain, therefore, that both are ancient, and probable that they 
were either contemporaries or that no great interval of time elapsed 
) between them. The opinions concerning the comparative antiquity 
of these poets are collected in Fabr. Bib. Gr. vol. i. p. 96, edit. Hales ; 
and it appears that, on the whole, the testimony is in favour of the 
superior antiquity of Homer. 
Happily for the biographers of Hesiod, that poet has not, like Hisown 
Homer, omitted to give in his works any traces of his personal fig life. 
history. From his Works and Days we learn, that he was the son of 
aman who had been an inhabitant of Cumz, in one of the olian 
isles. Suidas, Fabricius, and others, hence represent the poet as 
anative of that place; but the contrary will appear from his own 
poems. THe represents his father as having removed to Ascra, a 
village in Boeotia, at the foot of Mount Helicon, and in the same book 
asserts, that he never crossed the seas, except in a voyage from Aulis, 
in Bootia, to Eubea. Hence, it follows, that he never sailed with 
his father to Ascra, and consequently that he was born after the settle- 
ment of his family in that village. From this place he derived the 
hame of Ascreus, by which he is often called in ancient writers. 
It appears from his own statement, that misfortunes, and chiefly 
poverty, occasioned the removal of his father. Proclus, however, on 
the authority of Ephorus, tells us that a homicide was the cause of his 
exile. It appears from another part of the Works and Days, that the 
poet tended sheep on Mount Helicon. We also gather, that his 
father left some property, which his brother Perses obtained from him 
by means of fraud, and bribing the judges; but that, instead of 
“Cae " injustice, he was able to look with compassion on its 
a. L. F 
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author, and to assist him, when he had fallen into poverty, out of his 
own substance. He also informs us, that he was the conqueror in a 
poetical contest at the games which Amphidames, king of Eubeza, 
had instituted in honour of his own memory, and which his sons 
accordingly solermized. By his success on this occasion, he obtained 
a tripod as the prize, which he consecrated to the Muses. 

These are all the incidents in the life of Hesiod which he has 
enabled us to collect from his works which still survive. But other 
writers have professed to fill up the chasm, and have detailed cireum- 
stances respecting him which are not much deserving of credit. Of 
these the most remarkable is his contest with Homer, which has been 
probably invented from his own statement, that he had been the victor 
in some rivalship of song. Plutarch, in his Banquet of the Seven Wise 
Men, makes Periander give an account of the poetical contention, hy 
stating that it was the custom of the ancient Greeks to propose to 
each other questions of difficult solution ; that a contest arising from 
this practice took place at Chalcis among all the most celebrated poets 
of the age; that the performances of the poets themselves, and the 
consciousness of their celebrity, which imposed a restraint on the 
judges, rendered the determination difficult ; but that, at last, the first 
honour was given to Hesiod. There is a treatise also entitled, “‘ The 
Contention of Homer and Hesiod,” which enters far more into detail. 
It represents each of the candidates in turn, ss putting questions in 
verses of imperfect sense, to be answered or supplied by the other; 
and professes to give the substance of all that passed on the occasion. 
This work was probably not written till the time of the Emperor 
Adrian, It was first printed by H. Stephens, in 1573, and has been 
prefixed to some editions of the works of both poets, but it is univer- 
sally regarded as a mere fancy of the unknown writer. The epigram 
in the Anthologia, professing to be the inscription on the tripod won, 


"Horodag Maveaig “Eduxatvios rove’ &vednxay, 
"Lys vinnocs ty Kadxids briav ‘Opengor,! 


is also considered as spurious. It is not probable that Hesiod 
should come off victorious from a contest with Homer; and perhaps 
scarcely more so, that if such had been his good fortune, he should | 
not have mentioned the name of his adversary when alluding to the | 
contest. | 
Death. Hesiod is generally thought to have lived to a good old age, but 
to have ended his days hy a violent death. Plutarch, in the piece [j 
already quoted, gives the following account of this catastrophe:—In [ 
the latter part of his life he had removed to Locris, a town near Mount 
Parnassus. There he resided with a man named Troilus, who 
ravished a young woman in the same house, The brothers of the 
girl, seeking revenge for the violence done to their sister, falsely 


1 Hesiod dedicated this to the Muses of Helicon, having vanquished in song the 
inspired Homer at Chalcis, 
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suspected the poet of having been accessary to it, slew both him and 
the party actually criminal, and threw their bodies into the sea. The 
body of Troilus was cast upon a rock, which still bears his name from 
the circumstance. Hesiod, when dead, was taken by dolphins, and 
carried to the city of Molicria, near the promontory Rhion, where the 
Locrians were then holding a solemn festival. They saw the body of 
the poet, and on recognizing it, proceeded to revenge the death of 
their favourite bard, by throwing the authors of the calamity alive 
into the sea, and destroying their houses. His remains were deposited 
in Nemea; but his tomb was not generally known, having been 
concealed, lest the Orchomenians, who had been advised by an oracle 
_ to procure them, should steal them away. Pausanius tells us, that 
the oracle had directed the Orchomenians to bring the bones of Hesiod 
to their country, as the only means by which they could stay the 
ravages of a pestilence. He states that they succeeded, and erected 
a tomb over them, on which they placed a suitable inscription. 
Hesiod is said, by Lilius Gyraldus, to have left a son and a daughter, 
and that this son was Stesichorus, the poet; but this statement is 
unsupported by any ancient authorities, 
The works now extant, which are commonly published under the 
name of Hesiod, consist of the Works and Days, the Theogony, and 
| the Shield of Hercules. Various opinions have, however, been enter- 
tained respecting the authenticity of the two latter of these pieces. 
Wolf, indeed, applies his theory respecting Homer to Hesiod, and 
regards the works as collected from the rhapsodists, and probably as 
originating from different authors. He thinks the Works and Days is 
a century more ancient than the Theogony, or the Shield of Her- 
cules. The first of these has generally been admitted, without 
dispute, as authentic, except the opening address to the Muses, which 
the Bootians contended was spurious, on the authority of an ancient 
copy they professed to have preserved, engraven on plates of lead. 
The Theogony has commonly been regarded as genuine, though the 
Beeotians denied it. It is undoubtedly the production of very carly 
times. But the Shield of Hercules is usually rejected as spurious. 
Longinus intimates more than a doubt respecting it. It appears, 
indeed, to be a collection of fragments, some of which were possibly 
composed by Hesiod, and others interpolated or added by sulsequent 
bards. It appears from the Ion of Plato, that the rhapsodists were 
accustomed to recite the works of this poet, as well as of Homer. 
The great excellence of Hesiod consists in a natural and simple Style of 
style. His pictures of the manners of a rude age are sometimes more a 
truthful than those even of Homer, on account of the absence of that 
radiance which is shed over ail the scenes in the Iliad and Odyssey 
from the imagination of their author. But he is, perhaps, the most 
unequal of poets. In some of his delineations he displays a daring 
and ardent conception, which is not afraid to grasp the mightiest 
things, and which succeeds in its efforts by a natural and gigantic 
« F2 
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power. At other times, he is insufferably low, creeping, tame, and 
prosaic. In his didactic poetry, he rises occasionally into a high and 
philosophical strain of thought, but commonly gives mere trite 
maxims of prudence, and the most common-place worldly cunning; 
as when he advises his reader never to conclude a bargain, even with 
a brother, without a witness. He has none of the refined gallantry 
of Homer, but seems to delight in satirizing, or rather abusing, the 
female sex. The Works and Days is a rambling and very unequal 
didactic poem. The description near its opening of the two different 
kinds of contention among men—that of hatred and envy on the one 
hand, and the honourable exertions arising from emulation, and a 
desire to excel on the other, is accurately descriminated and well 
finished, Hence the poet proceeds to the subject of his work— 
labour, and describes how it fell to the lot of man. We have then 
the story of Pandora, and of the gradual degeneracy of mankind from 
the golden to the iron age. A digression is made to the evils inflicted 
on our race by the powerful wicked, in which the great are recom- 
mended to be merciful, and a variety of maxims are introduced fit for 
the purposes of common life, without much connexion with the subject 
or with each other. At last, the duties of agriculture are set forth, 
interspersed with moral and religious admonitions, which probably were 
regarded as of practical value in the times when the poet flourished. 
The whole forms a very curious relic of antiquity ; but its nakedness 
is scarcely to be endured after the variety and the brilliancy of 
Homer. 

The Theogony, on the whole, exhibits more decided traces of 
genius than the more domestic poem of the Works and Days, which 
seins generally to have obtained the preference. It is the best and 
most accurate account, or catalogue, at least, of the deities of Greece, 
Tn general it is a mere enumeration of names, and deduction of mytho- 
logical genealogies; but the Battle of the Titans and the Gods is one 
of the most sublime passages in classical poetry, conceived with preat 
boldness, and executed with a power and force which show a masterly 
though rugged genius, It has been imitated by Milton, in his Battle 
of the Angels, and certainly not exceeded. If it is not the work of 
Hesiod, it belongs to some superior poet, whose name has not reached 
us. But, though raised far above the common level of his style, it 
bears evident marks of his hand. Heyne, Wolf, and Herman, 
suppose the present copies of the Theogony to be much corrupted by 
the introduction into the text of various readings from different 
editions, 

The Shield of Hercules, though disconnected, and entirely devoid 
of arrangement or plan, contains passages of more elegance and grace 
than any of the undoubted works of the Ascrvan. It is probably a 
compilation, in which some fragments of Hesiod’s poems, transmitted 
through the means of the rhapsodists, have been connected by more 
modern additions. The description of the shield, which occupies only 
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a part of the work, is an evident imitation of the shield of Achilles in 
Homer. Some have contenced that the reverse of this opinion is the 
fact, and that Hesiod, and not Homer, is the original. Independently, 
however, of the external proof, it will appear from an examination 
of the two pieces, that the charge of imitation is more tenable against 
the author of the Shield of Hercules; since he has embellished those 
parts which in the iad are simple with a profusion of ornament; 
and it will always be found that a copy deviates from its original, not 
in becoming more simple, but in the addition of graces of which he to 
whom the first conception belongs did not feel the necessity. 

The fame of Hesiod has, in a great degree, been reflected from that 
of Homer. Since they were named together by Herodotus, their names 
have been, for more than 2,000 years, frequently united. The ancients 
seem to have thought highly of the ethics and the precepts of Hesiod. 
Xenophon represents the Works and Days as quoted by Socrates. 
Cicero speaks of that poem as though it was customary for youth to 
commit it to memory. Quinctilian says of him, “ Raro assergit He- 
Siodus magnaque pars ejus in nominibus est occupata tamen utiles 
circa precepta sententie# lenitasque verborum, et compositionis proba- 
bilis: daturque ei palma in itle medio genere dicendi.”' The Battle of 
the Titans certainly rises above the terms of this eulogium. 

The chief editions of Hesiod are, the Works and Days, together Eaitions of 
with vighteen orations of Isocrates and the Idyls of Theocritus, pub- #e#%4 
lished at, Milan, in folio, in 1493; the Theogony, the Shield of 
Hercules, and the Georgics, in a collection of Greek Poems, in folio, 
by Aldus, at Venice, in 1495. The edition of the works of Hesiod, 
by Trincavellus, with Scholia, at Venice, in 1537, in quarto; the 
edition of Heinsius, in quarto, with Scholia, in 1603, which was long 
a work of great celebrity, and is in some degree the basis of sub- 
sequent editions; the edition of Grevius, printed at Amsterdam, in 
8vo, in 1667, with cormmentaries and notes; that of Le Clerk, in 
1701, at Amsterdam, in 8vo, containing the notes of Scaliger, the 
commentaries of Grevius, and annotations by the editor; which last 
have been the subject of much severe animadversion, especially from 
Heyne; Robinson's splendid edition, published at Oxford, in 1737, 
with the commentaries of Grevius, and notes of the editor and others, 
which contain the contest of Homer and Hesiod ; that of Loesner, at 
Leipsic, in 1779, in 8vo, which is a republication of Robinson's, with 
improvements ; and an edition of the Theogonia, by the celebrated 
Wolf, at Halle, in Saxony, in 1783. Beside these editions, the 
works of Hesiod are comprised in the collection of Greek poets, by 
H. Stephens, in 1566; and in that of the Minor Greek poets, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, by Winterton, in 1635; from which last text 


" Hesiod rarely rises sbove those merits which consist in the enumeration of 
names, and in the expression of useful precepts and sentiments with felicity of 
language and a level style; to whom is given the palm in that modest kind of 
composition, 
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they have been frequently reprinted. The best copy of these reprints 
is that published at London, 1739, Professor Gaisford has supplied 
us, however, with a most respectable modern edition of the Poets 
Greci Minores, including the works of Hesiod, printed at the 
Clarendon press in 1815, 

Hesiod has been translated into English by Chapman, Cooke, and 
Elton. The first of these has infused into his work much of the fire 
and spirit which are everywhere prevalent in his version of Homer, 
But he is exceedingly diffuse, and regardless of the text of his original. 
It is now extremely scarce. Cooke’s translation is generally correct, 
but dull and spiritless. The maxims of Hesiod, which now appear 
trite and commonplace, seem almost ludicrous in bis version. He was 
one of the heroes of the Dunciad. Mr. Elton’s translation is by far 
the best now in use. It is more faithful than Chapman’s, and more 
poetical than Cooke’s. In it the Battle of the Titans is excellently 
rendered. But though Hesiod will always be interesting to the lover 
of antiquity, as exhibiting a vivid picture of simple manners, and will 
be admired by the lover of poetry for a few passages of rugged sub- 
limity, he possesses none of those charms of story or of character 
which can render a translation of his works, however executed, 
popular among the unlearned. 
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THE TRAGIC POETS OF GREECE; 


WITH 


A VIEW OF THE GREEK TRAGEDY. 


THE tragic poetry of Greece, as we find it in the surviving plays of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, forms a class of imaginative 
works, entirely distinct from every other of ancient times. If, indeed, 
we reject: the claim of the French tragedians to be its faithful dis- 
ciples, it will stand for all timealone. In conjunction, therefore, with 
our biographical detail of the lives of its great masters, we shall 
endeavour to trace this mighty phenomenon in the world of genius in 
its origin, its progress, and its perfection. 

The elements of the dramatic art are universal as the human mind. 
In the lowest stages of civilization, we discover rude and barbarous 
attempts to arrive at the pleasure which it is calculated to impart. 
In China, and even in the islands of the South Sea, the inhabitants, 
secluded from the influence of European examples, participate in 
amusements resembling, in species, those of the theatre. We observe 
children, in their earliest pastimes, becoming the imitators of their 
elders and superiors; not only indulging in the mimicry of objects 
immediately before them, but embodying fancied similitudes of 
things, of which they can only have partial knowledge—“ a wedding, 
or a festival; a mourning, or a funeral;” and thus, eagerly going 
out of themselves towards objects which have acquired a hold on 
the imagination and the heart, they exhibit man as, in the thea- 
trical sense, an acting, before he arrives at the dignity of a thinking, 
being. It can be no just occasion of surprise, then, that in Greece, 
where poetry had, by Homer, found its maturity in its youth, the 
Drama should have obtained a speedy triumph, and have flourished 
under favourable auspices. 

Although it is usual to trace the Greek tragedy to ceremonies in Origin of 
honour of Bacchus, its first hints and beginnings may probably be thuedy. 
referred to a more poetical source. The rhapsodists, the original 
poets, historians, philosophers, and religious instructors of Greece, 
were also, in reality, its earliest actors. They accompanied their reci- 
tations, doubtless, with such gestures, and delivered them with such 
intonations, as they thought would most powerfully assist them in 
bringing the scenes which they described before the minds of their 
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hearers. There is, indeed, in the texture of the epic poem, an essen- 
tial difference from that of the tragedy; because, in the former, events 
are related by a person, who, whether they are joyous or terrible, 
professes no immediate interest in them, but contemplates them as 
irrevocable and past, and therefore regards them with a degree of | 
composure; while, in the latter, we have the actual contest, as a 
thing present—the struggle of human powers and passions, or their 
vain resistance to a destiny above them. But this real distinction, 
which now so cornpletely separates the two species of composition, 
must almost disappear in the impassioned declamation of a rhapsodist, | 
who would seem actually to see the images of his muse in solemn 
vision; and, in reciting his own poetry, renew the inspiration by 
which it was originally prompted. Nothing could more readily 
suggest the idea of a drama, not as a rude game, but a high poetical 
work, than those noble effusions. Homer, no doubt, in his journeyings 
as a sacred bard, performed the functions of an actor; and it is 
remarkable that two of the greatest poets whom human nature has 
produced, the author of the Iliad and Shakspeare, together with 
Zschylus and Sophocles, should have exercised an art which is now 
frequently and unjustly stigmatized as degrading. 

Ceremonies Still it must be admitted, that the peculiar ceremonials practised in 

im honowr of honour of Bacchus were the immediate means of developing the mate- 
rials of the tragic art, and giving to it a distinctiveness which it did not 
before possess—“ a local habitation and a name.” We are told that it 
Was customary at the feasts of Bacchus to sacrifice a he-goat, as that 
animal was supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious to the god, by reason 
of the injuries the vine sustains from its bite. On those occasions, 
religions hymns were chanted in honour of the festive deity, and 
rustic poets and reciters: contended for the prize of victory. At first, 
the compositions produced on these occasions were simply lyrical. 
Soon, however, to relieve the singer, and vary the gratification of the 
audience, interlocutors were introduced, who filled up the pauses of 
the song with short narratives of some heroic event; originally, per- 
haps, having some relation to the god of wine, or his votaries, but 
soon assuming a more diversified character. Thespis and Phrynicus 
added a little to this beginning, by making one entire story occupy, in 
continuation, al] the pauses of the song. In consequence of this im- 
provement, the odes became, in some instances, subordinate to the 
narration, and seemed to interrupt it at the intervals, Still, if we are 
to believe the majority of antiquarian critics, dialogue was unknown; 
on which supposition, we must give to Adschylus the praise of having 
absolutely invented tragedy. It seems, however, most probable, that 
some rade forms of dialogue preceded these mighty efforts, by which 
the drama became, in its kind, almost perfect. Certain it is, that 
before his time, Greece had no regular theatre. The faces of the per- 
formers were stained with the lees of wine, and they exhibited them- 
selves in the cart of Thespis as on a mountebank-stage. To A®schylus, 
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therefore, belongs the unquestionable praise, not only of having 
breathed into the dramatic art its life, spirit, and undying energy, but 
of having invested it with all its external pomp, decoration, and gran- 
deur, It sprung up, like a vision of enchantment, at the magic touch 
of his genius, Before, however, we particularly examine this marvel- 
lous creation, it will be proper to state the facts which have descended 
to us respecting the personal history of its author. 


AESCHYLUS, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.c. 500. 


The birth of AUscny¥Lus took place, according to the old Scholiast, séschylus. 
in the sixty-ninth Olympiad; but it seems to be the better opinion 
that this event occurred in the sixty-third, 2. e. about B. c.528, He 
Was a native of the village of Eleusis, and descended from an ancient 
family there, who professed to trace their origin to the first inhabitants 
of the region. His father, whose name was Eupborion, seems to 
have been haypy in his children. All his three sons distinguished 
themselves most honourably in the great battles between the Greeks 
and Persians for the liberties of their country; and one, in addition 
to his military exploits, has contributed works to the glory of his age, 
and the delight of the world, which no lapse of time or change can 
destroy. 

It is fabled of Aéschylus, that, when asleep in a vineyard, in his 
early youth, Bacchus appeared to him in a dream, and commanded 
him to write tragedies. Unfortunately, we have no authentic record, 
or even probable conjecture, of the circumstances which directed his 
mind to its great office. His first representations, we are told, were 
exhibited before his countrymen when he had scarcely attained his 
twenty-fifth year. He seems to have at once conceived and executed 
the plan of a theatre, to have given to the dialogue its bounds, and to 
the chorus its office; to have invented the mask and the buskin, and 
to have planned the mechanism of the stage, and embellished it with 
the most appropriate and magnificent scenery. By what gradations, 
and with what aids, all this was effected, we are unfortunately igno- 
rant, We shall have occasion to examine the work itself in its noble 
proportions hereafter, 

Constant as the exertions of Adschylus were to render the theatre 
worthy of Athens, he did not rest contented with adorning and 
delighting Greece. He showed himself possessed of the highest spirit 
and courage to defend it when in danger, When Datis and Arta- 
phernes, the generals of Darius, invaded it, he hastened, with his two 
brothers, Cynazgirus and Amynias, to join the sacred band of heroes 
who fought and conquered at Marathon. The most honourable men- 
tion was made of them all for their eminent and peculiar prowess. So 
highly, indeed, did our poet signalize himself on that great occasion, 
that in the picture representing the battle, where Miltiades, for his sole 
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reward, was represented animating and leading the troops, the portrait 
of Aischvlus was impressed. Shortly after, his brother Cynzgirus was 
appointed one of four naval commanders against a Persian armament, 
and assisted in dispersing the fleet, manned with thirty thousand 
men, with only a thousand Grecks; but he fell in the heat of the 
action. : 

We find the two surviving brothers once more distinguishing them- 
selves against the common foe, in the preat naval engagement at 
Salamis, Amynias was the first to attack a Persian ship, which he 
shattered in pieces, and killed the commander, for which exploit extra- 
ordinary honours were decreed him. In the course of the action, this 
gallant soldier, having too eagerly seized one of the hostile vessels, had 
his arm severed by a sabre, and was in imminent danger of his life, 
when Aischylus preserved him from further harm, In the following 
year, the poet added another wreath to his laurels as a hero on the 
field of Platwa, where Mardonius was defeated and slain, and Greece 
finally delivered from danger of Persian mastery. 

In the mean time, the intrepid and fiery A’schylus pursued with 
indefatigable vigour his high poetical career. He wrote sixty-six 
dramas, in thirteen of which he obtained the victory over all his rivals, 
He is said also to have been the author of several satiric pieces, no 
vestige of which has reached ws. Notwithstanding his varied and 
eminent deserts, he did not spend the evening of his days tranquilly 
among his countrymen, whom he had saved by his valour, and exalted 
by his genius. Ingratitude was the vice of Athens: to be distin- 
guished there was to be undone, It seemed as though the minds of 
its polished citizens were so entirely republican that they could not 
endure the presence even of superior talent or virtue. The cause, 
however, of the banishment or secession of Aschylus, is variously 
related. It has been attributed, probably with great injustice, to his 
own envy or disappointed ambition. By some, he is said to have 
taken offence at the prize having been adjudged to Sophocles, when 
very young, in opposition to his elder claims; by others, to have been 
disgusted at the preference shown to Simonides, in an elegy written 
on the battle of Marathon. But, in opposition to the first allegation, 
it must be observed, that Sophocles could never have been very young 
when Alschylus was in the decline of his age; besides, the last public 
exhibition of the latter was that of his preat trilogy, which so fortu- 
nately remains to us, consisting of the Agamemnon, the Choéphora, and 
the Furies, which obtained the prize. And the second hypothesis is, 
on every ground, improbable; since we never find, on any other occa- 
sion, that our poet attempted the clepiac, nor is it likely that a contest 
to celebrate a particular battle should take place thirty years after the 
event. Suidas attributes his departwe from his country to an accident 
which took place during the representation of one of his tragedies, 
when the seats and part of the theatre fell down, to the great terror 
and injury of the spectators. Others, again, allege that the appearance 
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of the Furies, fifty in number, in his tragedy of that name, was so 
terrific as to frighten many women who were pregnant, and caused 
them to miscarry. This last story is also, in all probability, fabulous, 
It is not likely that the same piece should receive the prize, and occa- 
sion the banishment of its author; and it was by no means usual for 
females to attend the representations of the theatre, Certain, however, 
it ig, that on some ground, probably the boldness with which the ope- 
rations of Olympus were presented in his works, A¢schylus was pub- 
licly accused of blasphemy. On this charge, under which the greatest 
and best of men have suffered, the poet was condemned to die; when + 
Amynias, his brother, who pleaded his cause, exhibited the arm which 
had been deprived of its hand at Salamis, and thus procured a remis- 
sion of the sentence. Struck, however, by the ingratitude of his 
countrymen, the veteran poet left Athens, and found, at the court of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, a worthy asylum. That prince, the great 
patron of philosophy and of genius at that period, honourably received , 
and cherished him. As his protector was then engaged in laying the 
foundation of a city called Attna, he celebrated the event in a tragedy 
of that name, in which he foretold its future greatness. He lived for 
several years at Gela, in Sicily, in dignified repose. The manner of 
his death, as commonly related, is singular. It is said that an eagle, 


mistaking his bald head for a stone, let fall a tortoise upon it, which | 
killed him. As, however, it is added that this event occurred in fulfil- 
ment of an oracle, which had pronounced that he should die by a 
weapon from heaven, the story wears the aspect of fable, His death 
occurred, according to Stanley, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The | 
Sicilians bestowed a magnificent funeral on his remains, which were — 
interred on the banks of the Gela, near his residence. Tragedies are 
said to have accompanied the funeral solemnities, and poets to have 
contended for the prize at his tomb; in adaptation of the idea by 
which games of a more athletic cast were celebrated over the ashes of 
military heroes, 

ASschylus at once produced and perfected, or at least gave its com- Zichylas 
plete form, to the Grecian tragedy. No sooner did he exhibit this apeina 
high species of composition to the Athenians, than they hailed it with ime 
enthusiastic delight, and became, as in an instant, a dramatic people. 

This will appear surprising only to those who regard the tragic art as 
the mere power of exciting tears. They may well wonder “ that all 
the world should be in love with” grief. The great difficulty which 
many critics have found in the pleasure experienced by men from 
exhibitions of pain and sorrow, has arisen, in a great degree, from a 
low conception of the tragic art. The true poet of tragedy does not 
appeal to the mere sensibilities of men, or strive to agonize, to lacerate, 
and torture the affections. Grief ia the mere background of his magni- 
ficent pictures, and tends by its deep shadowings to heighten the effect of 
their delicate proportions, and set off their heroic grandeur. We are not 
pleasingly affected, because our fellow-creatures are exhibited to our 
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view in a siate of suffering; but because, in that state, they display 
those noble powers of action, or of endurance, which raise our nature 
in its own esteem, and in the sight of Heaven. We exult that we 
belong to a species capable of such greatness of soul, and feel, for the 
season at least, a congenial emotion with the mighty beings before 
us. It is in the exhibition of mental energies, of high passions, and 
high actions, that the triumph of the poet consists. The state of 
affliction is only incidental; it is only necessary to the tragic, because 
in that condition alone can the resources of the heart be developed in 
all their fulness. It is in the struggle between the spiritual and 
material part of our nature that we take an interest so deep; this, 
however remote the scene, comes home to ourselves. We, too, must 
suffer and die; and with these inevitable conditions perpetually before 
us, we rejoice to see others nobly suffering, and triumphantly dying ; 
expressing, in their feelings and their deeds, that there is a principle 
within us over which agony and death have no power, and which 
shall live, in its full perfection, after these its earthly foes shall have 
vanished away. By the struggle and conflict alone are we delighted: 
it is the cause of humanity, and therefore our own that we admire ; 
and it is not only the cause of humanity, but that cause as wrestled 
for by the highest members of our race; not always indeed the most 
virtuous, but those who are richest in energy, passion, feeling, intel- 
lect; who are far removed from common life even in their aberrations, 
and who show, in their errors and excesses, that man is a mighty being, 
and the soul a thing of high capabilities and glorious destiny. When 
the pathos would become oppressive, from the course of the mcident, 
the true poet softens it by images of gentleness and love, or sprinkles 
over the whole rich and beautiful fancies which give a tenderness to 
sorrow. Tragedy ends at the very point where some have appeared 
to imagine that it begun; the time when its heroes sink overwhelmed 
by their distresses, and have nothing left but ingloriously to suffer. 
The tragic poetry of the Greeks was in direct opposition to this 
pitiable state; at least, in the works of /Eschylus and Sophocles. 
Its persons were rendered as high and dignified as possible in their 
external circumstances and relations. Sometimes they were deities 
themselves, or their immediate descendants. Almost all of them were 
united by ties of birth to the gods. They were kings, priests, and 
heroes, and sometimes combined in themselves the qualities and the 
functions of all. They belonged to those illustrious lines of the 
mighty, which the Greeks were accustomed to revere as connecting 
their race with the skies; their sufferings rarely proceed from instru- 
ments merely mortal; the web in which they are entangled is not 
woven of earth, nor of an earthly die; all the horrors shed around 
them have a sacred and awe-breathing character ; they wear “ charmed 
lives.” Some ancient crime, or terrible curse, pursues them, perhaps, 
for several generations, and every attempt to extricate them from it 
only serves to show the feebleness of man in contest with the dark 
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horrors of fate and destiny. They seem at a vast distance from ordi- 
nary mortals; and we view them through 4 medium which gives to 
all their darings and sufferings an air of unearthly grandeur. Thus 
our sympathy with them is never rendered oppressive; it is broken 
by the semblance of antiquity, and by feelings of mysterious reverence ; 
and if the force of imagination alone excites these emotions in us, in 
this age of scepticism and reason, what ideas of august and super- 
human greatness must have been called up in the minds of the specta- 
tors of the represented tragedy, who brought with them the emotions 
of a religious faith which was closely interwoven with the pulses of 
existence ! 

We have already seen, in estimating the poetry of Homer, how the Religion 
religion of the Greeks introduced, into their efforts of imagination, a Win te 
close analopy with the plastic arts, which became complete in the productions. 
works of their tragedians. Fortunately for them, it was in the Drama 
that this style arrived at its utmost distinctiveness and perfection: for 
it was singularly adapted for the theatre, far more so than the con- 
templative or picturesque style of the moderns. The late Mr. Charles comparison 
Lamb,’ in one of his most exquisite criticisms, has proved, that paint peat 
Shakspeare cannot be acted; that is to say, those excellencies for 
which his genuine idolaters admire and love him, cannot be bodied 
forth to the eye in palpable forms. His beauties lie too deep; they 
are too delicate, internal, or aérial; they refer too much to the most 
inward movements of the soul; or branch out into glorious pictures of 
natural freshness and joy, for any human grace of form, speech, or action, 
to express them in a theatre. They are to be mused and dreamed over, 
not declaimed. On the stage he is admired partly from national pride, 
and partly for excellencies which are shared, if not equalled, by inferior 
dramatists. But it was otherwise with the ancient masters. Their 
triumphs over the mind bore an immediate resemblance to those of the 
statuary and the sculptor. They excelled, for the most part, in con- 
veying an idea of the most perfect grace, harmony, and proportion of 
form. The external world, in all its loveliness and glory, was the 
material on which they chiefly delighted to employ their transcendant 
skill. Their beauties, therefore, were, in a great degree, capable of 
being bodied forth to the eye. Their representations, like exquisite 
statues, required no perspective ; and, therefore, they were not inca- 
pable of perfect exhibition on the stage. A Hamlet, or a Lear, cannot 
be shown to the audience as Shakspeare conceived them; but by a 
happy combination of nature and art, there is no impossibility in the 
exhibition of a Helen or an Apollo. Spectators cannot look into the 
mind of Othello, and survey it in the depth of its sorrows or its joys, 
ifs tumults of hate or relapses into love; but they could be enabled to 
gaze on Prometheus chained to the rock, with the contest of earthly 
elements about him. Thus the beauties of the Grecian dramatists, 
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which were most peculiar to themselves, were capable, by the com- 
bination of the sister arts, of representation to a public audience. 

As the tragedies of the Greeks were thus adapted to scenic exhibi- 
tion, their authors enjoyed every assistance in thus displaying them, 
which the most liberal expenditure and the finest exertions of talent 
could procure. Their works were represented on stages capable of 
exhibiting temples and palaces almost in their real proportions. The 
decorations did not consist of tinsel ornaments, which could only glitter 
by artificial light, but of the genuine productions of the finest arts. 
The events they celebrated were shown not under a contracted roof, 
but beneath the cope of an unclouded sky, with which the scene was 
formed to harmonize. Neither expense nor labour wa3 spared to 
make the representation perfect in its minutest circumstances and 
attendant ceremonials, The mask and the buskin, though unsuited to 
our dramatic style, were the elegant appendages of the art which 
delighted Athens, As the chief object to be attained was an ideal 
beauty and grandeur, this could be accomplished only by the aid of 
painting and of sculpture. The Greeks never desired to lose the 
beautiful in the passionate, nor consented to sacrifice loveliness to 
expression ; and, therefore, they admitted only such a degree of agita- 
tion as consisted with the preservation of dignity and grace. Their 
tragedies displayed a series of pictures, or rather proups, exemplifying 
beauty in action or repose; and thus was a certain sweetness diffused 
over the whole, softening down and mellowing the more violent 
emotions which the catastrophe might otherwise excite. All was in 
perfect harmony and keeping; the “ still sad music of humanity, 
not harsh nor grating,” breathed from the picture. Of the dance 
and solemn music which accompanied the choral songs we are now 
unable to form any conception; but there can be no doubt that 
they partook of the general feeling, and served to render the whole 
harmonious, When we remember these circumstances—when we 
consider that the poets, whose tragedies were exhibited, strove in 
various ways to render the exhibition perfect, in order to obtain the 
prize from their competitors—when we call to mind the theatrical 
spirit of the Athenians, which was not daily gratified, but only 
received the object of its desire at long intervals and on high occasions 
—and when we reflect on the character of the spectators themselves, 
uniting the keenest sense of excellence with the nicest perception of 
defect, we may form some estimate of the intense expectation which 
preceded, and the complete harmony which attended, a representation 
of the works of the great tragedians at Athens, 

These representations, unquestionably, assisted in finishing the 
character of those by whom they were witnessed. The lowest of the 
Athenian populace found at the theatre a substitute for those formal 
lessous of wisdom delivered in the schools of the philosophers which 
they were precluded from attending. Hence was drawn that nice sense 
and discrimination of the purity of their language for which they were 
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celebrated. To this class of men, indeed, it is, that a well-regulated 
stage is of the highest importance. It is to them in the place of 
literature, as by no other means could their deficiency in the finer parts 
of knowledge be so well supplied. The moral advantage of history, 
painting, sculpture, and poetry, is, that they give men an interest in 
things out of and beyond themselves, which pertain not to every-day 
life, nor to *‘ the ignorant present time.” They create in us a sense of 
ideal beauty, and delightfully lead us from the gross pursuit of indi- 
vidual interest, to a high communion with that general humanity of 
which we are too ready to forget that we are partakers. They break 
that web which the spirit of commerce, the pursuit of wealth, and the 
necessities of our condition teach us to weave around ourselves, to the 
exclusion of the rest of our species, and in which we should otherwise 
be imprisoned, like the silkworm, in its web, to toil and to die. They 
connect us with the past ages and generations of the world, and give 
us intimations of the destiny reserved for us in the richness of the 
future. Now, in some degree, the representations of tragedy confer 
similar benefits on the unlearned people. From these they obtain hiuts 
of a greatness above common nature, “* glimpses which may make them 
less forlorn,” Some perception of the beautiful and the grand steals 
imperceptibly aver them; they are filled with ideas of high passions 
and heroic deeds, and catch a spark of generous enthusiasm from the 
characters personified in their view. Thus are they elevated and 
softened into men. This was the case, in a peculiar degree, at 
Athens. As this was the only Grecian city which excelled in the 
exhibitions of the theatre, its lowest citizens exceeded the chiefs of the 
states around it in the great arts of honourably living and virtuously 
enjoying, They united the Spartan zeal for freedom and the glory of 
their country with a humanity, elegance, and sense of refined pleasure, 
which the barbarous citizens of Lacedemon thought incompatible 
with the sterner virtues. 

Among the most remarkable differences between the Greek trage- The Chorus, 
dies and those of modern times must be classed the Chorus. The 
original cause of the introduction of this peculiar feature has already 
been shown, in the sketch of the mode by which the tragic art was 
developed in its earliest beginnings. It constituted originally the 
whole performance, but gradually decreased in importance as the 
drama proceeded. We may even observe, that this decline in its 
functions did not stop with the efforts of the first of those great trage- 
dians whose works have reached us. In A®schylus, the lyrical pieces 
occupy a far greater proportion of space, compared with the dialogue, 
than in Sophocles; and, in Euripides, they are often altogether 
detached from the plot, or linked to it only by very slender ties, so 
that they seem rather like distinct pieces chanted between the acts 
to give rest to the performers, than necessary parts of the tragedy. 
This last gradation, however, was in the decline of the art. But it 
must be confessed, that the Chorus was always regarded by the ancient 
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critics as an essential portion of the Grecian plays. To us it seems, 
in many instanees, to render the action improbable, or to retard its 
progress, But we must remember that a dramatic representation was 
regarded in a very different light by the Athenians, from that in which 
it is viewed at the present time. With them it was a religious 
solemnity ; with us it is an intellectual recreation. At Athens it 
occurred but rarely, while we have nightly opportunities of witnessing it. 
We require, therefore, to heighten our pleasure, or even to prevent our 
uneasiness more pungent stimuli. To make a representation popular 
with us, it must contain much of action and little of repose. But it 
was natural that, in this respect, the tastes of an Athenian audience 
should be more simple and pure. They looked to the lyrical inter- 
mixtures for moral and poetical satisfaction ; and would have thought 
their absence ill-atoned for by more of variety, intrigue, bustle, situa- 
ation, or incident. They required a strict conformity, not to ordinary 
probabilities, but to the ideal in beanty and grandeur. They would 
tolerate no defect in the internal harmony of the ode; but if this was 
unbroken, they did not think it necessary to their pleasure, that the 
question should be solved, whether it was likely that the persons 
should thus openly express their emotions. Notwithstanding the 
exertions of critics, ancient and modern, the precise offices of the Chorus 
seem still unsettled. Horace’s rule that it should compose differences, 
moderate the passions of the turbulent, and support the cause of virtue 
and truth, at least admits of many striking exceptions. So far from 
acting a mediatorial or reconciling part, the choral band are sometimes 
the main actors of the tragedy. This is the case in the Supplicants of 
fEschylus, the piece of the same name in Euripides, and in the Furies 
of the former tragedian. In many other instances, also, they take a 
decided part in the action; as in the Cho@phore, where they excite 
Orestes to the murder of his mother ; a piece of revenge which is always 
represented in the tragedies founded on it, as at least of 4 doubtful 
character. Perhaps the best solution of all the difficulties is, that this 
part of tragedy, being considered as requisite in order to its completion, 
the poet was frequently compelled, by his subject, to place the Chorus 
in characters and situations which appear absurd to us, but which the 
Athenians wisely chose to tolerate, rather than be deprived of the 
noble poetry to which it gave occasion. 

The Greek tragedians have often been extolled for a strict observance 
of the unities of action, time, and place; and the moderns have been 
censured for not having studiously followed their example. From this 
charge the latter have been most ably, and, we think, successfully 
vindicated, by W. A. Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic Litera- 
ture, Properly understood, indeed, the first unity is admitted to be 
of high importance. It seems essential that there should be a con- 
tinuity of feeling or interest—a pervading emotion, an object, and a 
design——which, on its development, should leave on the mind a sense 
of completeness, This appears to be all which can even be explained 
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with intelligibility respecting the unity of action. Those of time and 
place, in the sense in which they are recommended hy their French 
advocates, were never scrupulously observed by the Greek tragic poets. 
In the Agamemnon of Aéschylus, the watchman appointed by Clytem- 
nestra sees the signals which announce, by a long series of lights, the 
fall of Troy ; and, shortly after, the hero enters, having, since the com- 
mencement of the play, performed the voyage from the Troad to Argos. 
In the Supplicants of Euripides, an entire expedition is arranged, 
leaves Athens for Thebes, and obtains a victory after a hard]y-contested 
battle, during a short choral ode, at the close of which a messenyer 
arrives with a circumstantial account of the events of the field, which 
occupies in his relation three times the space allotted to the whole 
series of occurrences, In the Trachinize of Sophocles, the voyage from 
Thessaly to Euboa is three times performed during the action. That 
the events of the play do notoftener occupy a longer time, is probably 
owing to the stage having never been left empty by a division into 
acts, but being constantly occupied, during the pauses of the business, 
by the Chorus. Wor is it true that no change of scene ever occurred 
during the representations of the theatre at Athens. In the Ajax of 
Sophocles, 2 removal of the place of action necessarily occurs ; and in 
the Eumenides of Aischylus, it is actually transferred from Delphi to 
Athens. That this variety also did not more frequently occur, may be 
traced rather to necessity than system. The decorations of the 
Athenian stage were exceedingly massive and costly, and could not be 
removed, during the course of a play, without great delay and con- 
fusion. But, for purposes of convenience and effect, the back scene 
was frequently so constructed that it could be opened, and the interior 
of the palace, or teraple, which it represented, could be rendered 
visible to the spectators. Hence it may be inferred, that other varie- 
ties would have been admitted, had they been regarded as possible. 
It cannot be matter of surprise, that those critics who have so highly 
extolled the Greek tragedians for these trifies, which they really did 
not observe, should have overlooked those high and peculiar beauties 
which have rendered them immortal. 

Aschylus, though admitted by all to have been almost the inventor Sapposet 
of tragedy, was formerly regarded by the critics as a rude and uncul- yabere 
tivated genius, who left Sophocles, and even Euripides, to bring his 
work to perfection, He has been accused of harshness, obscurity, and 
bombast ; of the utter want of plan in the contrivance of his «plots, 
and of consistency in the development of his characters, The true 
venerator of tragedy, however, will probably find, on perusing him 
with a kindred spirit and feeling, that the greatest part of these accusa- 
tions is false, and the rest easily forgiven. His mind seems, indeed, to 
have had a portion of the sun’s meridian glow diffused over it. It was 
dark only “ with excessive bright.” Mighty imaginations crowded 
so fast on him, that, in the heat of his inspiration, he did not stop 
accurately to define, or clearly to develop them. When, however, he 
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grasps the vastest subjects, he handles them with the ease of a master, 
If he is encumbered in his stupendous course, it is by the narrowness 
of the material sphere in which he is compelled to move. Of the 
internal mechanism of a play he knew but little; but, in the very 
fragments of his compositions a power almost above this world—a 
spirit, a freeness, and a native grace—are everywhere conspicuous. 
He dared the highest things, and almost always succeeded, Like his 
own Prometheus, he seems to have stolen fire from heaven to inspire 
and vivify his characters. ‘“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” are peculiarly his own. The fiery zeal of a Greek, which he had 
displayed so nobly in the field, never seems, in all his compositions, to 
forsake him. However defective he may have been in the form, he 
had the most perfect spirit of tragedy. He felt most strongly that it 
was a high, a serious, and a noble thing. He would instantly have 
rejected the idea of searching among the vulgar suflerings of common 
life for its materials. He “raised his mortals to the skies,” or drew 
down the gods themselves to the earth, to mingle in the scene. He 
delights to throw his action back into the remotest obscurities of dis- 
tance, among the order of the immortals. However mighty his theme, 
he always brings to it a kindred emotion. His language, from its 
elevation, its masculine boldness, and the sublimity of its metaphors, 
though often harsh and obscure, seems to be the language of the gods. 
But he never loses his stateliness in his passion: his terrors are in 
keeping, aud always breathe of that unearthly grandeur and awe which 
blend in the true spirit of tragic poetry. 

The Of the sixty-six dramas which /Eschylus is said to have composed, 

Prometlieus only seven have reached us. Of these none bears more strikingly the 
mark of his bold aud fiery genius than the ** Prometheus Chained,” which 
formed the middle link of a trilogy, in which it was preceded bya tragedy 
on the subject of the transmission of the sacred fire to mortals by the 
offending power, and followed by another exhibiting his liberation from 
his bondage by the efforts of Hercules. The idea, the scenery, the 
persons, are all alike majestic in this mighty relic of our author, The 
hero is a god of the oldest race, one who had assisted in subduing the 
Titans, and in placing Jupiter on his throne ; and who, for beneficently 
communicating the arts and embellishments of life to man, is con- 
demned by the ungrateful monarch of Olympus, to dreadful, and, 
perhaps, endless suffering, It is a grand epitome of the oppression of 
right by might; of the subjection of the material frame of the wise 
and virtuous, in all times, to the iron rule of power; and of the proud, 
resolute, and unshaken resistance of the free-born spirit in the midst of — 
the severest pangs. It exhibits the stern law of necessity, or of out- — 
ward strength, bending down the body; and the inward triumph of 
the soul, calm, self-determined, and anawed. Nothing can be grander 
than the scenery in which the poet has made his hero suffer, We are 
to imagine a stupendous and desolate rock at the extremity of earth’s 
remotest wilds, frowning over the ocean; and Vulcan, with Strength 
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and Force, the two gigantic fiends in whose figures brute power 
seems personified, and Despotism is displayed in its native relentless- 
ness and fury, fixing the sublime form of Prometheus by massive 
chains to the promontory. In vain do his conductors taunt, and 
Vulcan pity him; neither abuse nor compassion tempt him to utter a 
word, Jt is only when left alone that he condescends to give vent 
to his sorrows. ‘The gentle nymphs of the ocean relieve the gloom 
with their tender compassionings, and draw from the immortal sufferer 
the tale of his beneficence and his wrongs. Oceanus, from the inmost 
caverns of the sea, rises to admonish him to submit to his oppressor, 
and is dismissed with a noble disdain, Then the unhappy and perse- 
cuted Io makes her appearance, whose fates, in the distance of time, 
are closely interwoven with those of Prometheus, who reveals to her 
in part her future destiny. At last Mercury descends, and commands 
him to disclose the secret by which Jupiter may escape the danger 
which threatens his throne; he sternly and triumphantly refuses; the 
tempest rages, the lightnings flash upon the rock; the sands are torn 
up by whirlwinds ; the seas are dashed against the sky, and all the 
artillery of heaven is levelled against his bosom; while he proudly 
defies the vengeance of his tyrant, and sinks into the earth to the lower 
regions, calling on all the powers of justice to witness his wrongs. It 
has been objected, that in al! this there is no action; but the piece 
must be viewed as a part of a whole, forming, in effect, one tragedy. 
It is but a fragment of a mighty design, but how grand and complete 
in itself is its picture ! 

In the “ Seven Chiefs against Thebes,” the warlike spirit of JEschylus The Seven 
blazes with amazing fury and brightness. He seems to have composed pemenak 
this tragedy with a characteristic pleasure. The glorious fields of Thebes. 
danger and confusion in which he had borne so conspicuous a part 
seem actually present before him; and yet how delightfully is the 
whole softened and relieved by the tender lamentations of the Theban 
virgins, who, while they are clasping the images of the gods, people a 
scene of high plastic beauty! Great part of the play is occupied in the 
descriptions given by a soldier to Eteocles, of the seven chieftains who 
are destined to attack the gates, and of his replies, specifying the 
commanders whom he will depute to oppose them. Nothing can 
exceed the vividness of these descriptions. By a few masterly strokes 
the heroes, with their appropriate armour, are completely exhibited to 
our view, and distinctly and individually seen, admirably contrasted 
with the cooler and more temperate champions who are destined to 
oppose them. At last comes the noble burst of passion, when the 
messenger, having enumerated the six warriors, names Polynices, the 
brother of Eteocles, as the seventh, and the prince, who has ordered 
all till now with the utmost calmness and judgment, passionately calls 
for his armour, and rushes out with ungovernable impulse to the unna- 
tural and fatal combat. So admirable is the conduct of the piece, that 
we can foretel with certainty the event of the battle. We see that 
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the city will be saved by the cool prowess of its defenders; and that 
the brothers, alike driven on by a father’s curses, are hastening to 
destruction. Nothing is left to chance. The battle is not a mere 
arbitrary means of bringing about the catastrophe, but a necessary link 
in the chain of destiny, prepared for the fulfilment of the design of 
fate. The heroic resolution of Antigone to inter Polynices, which 
forms the subject of Sophocles’ exquisite tragedy, closes this portion of 
the disastrous history of the house of EEdipus. 

ThePersians. The “‘ Persians,” considered as a drama, is exceedingly defective, 
The subject was essentially unfit for the stage, especially when the 
Athenians of the poet's day were the audience. Abstractedly consi- 
dered, the overthrow of a great army, which only affects the prince in 
his public character, is not a fit subject of tragedy. No individual 
interest can be elicited from it. It belongs not to poetry, but to == 
history ; or, at most, can be made the subject only of the epic or the ode, 
But of all public events, those which are recent are peculiarly improper 
for theatrical exhibition. The imagination can find no suitable resting- 
place in the therny maze of contemporary politics. The poet cannot 
venture to interweave such fictions with the truth as may ennoble and 
adorn it; he can exhibit events only in their actual course, and, there- 
fore, can excite no curiosity in his audience. Besides, it was impos- 
sible that the Athenians could feel sympathy in the distresses of 
Xerxes. His sorrows were to be made the theme of their triumph; 
and this selfish feeling is precisely the reverse of that which genuine 
tragedy will excite. Still the piece possesses high poetical merit, as a 
song of national rejoicing. It must have been singularly gratifying to 
the pride of the Grecians to hear their praises sounded forth from the 
mouths of their vanquished foes. And surely no one could so justly 
be selected to celebrate the triumphs of his country as the poet who 
had assisted so gloriously to obtain them. 

The § The “ Supplicants” is one of the least interesting pieces of Auschylus. 

Supplicants.” T+ consists, in fact, of nothing but the arrival of Danaus and his 
daughters in Argos, in their flight from the sons of /!gyptus, who 
sought them in marriage; the protection afforded them by Pelasgus, 
the monarch of that city; and his refusal to resign them to their 
persecutors on the insolent demands of their messenger. Schlegel 
conjectures that it formed a connecting link between two other plays, 
in the first of which the flight of the heroines was celebrated, and, in 
the last, their forced union with their uncles, their bitter revenge on 
them, and their final doom, As it now stands, it affords a pleasing 
portmait of the hospitality and regard to justice which prevailed in 
Greece, during its rudest times. 

The greatest work left to us of Aschylus is the complete trilogy, 
consisting of the three tragedies of the Agamemnon, the Choéphore, 
and the Eumenides, and forming one grand and connected develop- 
ment of a portion of the history of the devoted house of Atreus. It 
was, beyond doubt, one of his latest works, as its exhibition for the 
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prize immediately preceded his departure from Athens. Yet: the fire 
of his youth appears here utterly undiminished and unsubdued. In 
greatness of conception and energy in the execution this work is with- 
out a parallel. The “ Agamemnon” opens before the palace of the The Age- 
hero whose name it bears, where the watchman, whom Clytemnestra ™°™°°" 
has appointed, is waiting with anxious and decaying hope for the 
blazing of the signal-fires which shall announce the fall of Troy. He 
sees the long-expected light which gives token of the joyful event. 
Thus the back-ground of the scene, which we seem to view afar in 
imaginary perspective, is exceedingly grand. There the final triumph 
of the Grecian arms, the sad catastrophe of the noblest of all heroic 
tales, is dimly seen: and when Agamemnon appears about to meet 
his own destiny, he comes irradiated for the sacrifice, with the 
- glories of the mightiest of ancient wars. The songs of the Chorus, on 
receiving the glad tidings, are noble pieces of lyrical poetry; in the 
midst of exultation they breathe a religious awe, and serve to prepare 
us for the tragical events just on the verge of completion. After the 
herald has confirmed the tidings announced by the watchman, and 
expressed his fears for the safety of the Grecian princes, Agamemnon 
arrives with his spoils, accompanied by Cassandra, the prophetic and 
ill-fated daughter of Priam, who is seated on a triumphal car, attendant 
on the state of the victor. Clytemnestra advances to meet her husband, 
and addresses him in a long congratulatory harangue, which indicates 
how little affection she actually cherished for him. She entreats him 
to enter the palace, over the long train of costly tapestry which she 
has prepared to grace his entry. This, at first, he gracefully refuses, 
as an honour fit only for the gods; but at last consents, after having 
ordered that his wanlike buskins should be taken off, lest he should 
insult the deities by presumption, The Chorus express a dark presenti- 
ment that some evil is at hand. Clytemnestra again appears, and 
invites Cassandra to enter the house, but she remains silent and 
motionless, nor seems to understand the entreaties with which she is 
addressed, The queen once more retires to the palace, and the captive 
princess, agitated with the fury of prophetic inspiration, bursts out 
into expressions of distraction and horror, At first she hints obscurcly 
at the dreadful catastrophe preparing; but soon the vision becomes 
clearer: she sees, in shapes of fire, and expresses in terrible words, 
the horrible banquet whence the woes of the house of Atrens arose, 
and the impending fate of Agamemnon and herself; she feels her own 
death every instant approaching, and, conscious of the power of destiny, 
rejects all idea of flight or resistance as vain. At the close, she looks 
distractedly on the sun for the last time, and, frenzied on by ungovern- 
able impulse, rushes into the house to die, From that house, the cries 
of Agamemnon, in the agonies and struggles of death, are now heard. 
Clytemnestra appears, reeking from her husband’s slaughter, and 
triumphs in the deed. She is not, however, consistent in her guilt; at 
one time she casts the guilt from herself on the Furies, in vengeance 
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for the repast of Thyestes; and at another, declares the act a just re- 
taliation for the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, She seems to revel in 
blood,to be dranken with savage joy, and exultingly pictures to herself 
her devoted daughter meeting her murdered husband in the shades. 
Aigisthus unites with her in justifying and rejoicing in the deed ; 
while the Chorus nobly unmask the royal criminals to their face, and 
defy their guilty power. With this passion of free-born defianee to 
tyrannic crime, the piece concludes; leaving on the mind a generous 
sentiment to repose on, after the awful events unfolded. ‘There is 
nothing grander in the ancient tragedy than the scene in this play in 
which Cassandra speaks, The dignity of her own person, as repre- 
senting the greatness of Troy, now in ashes; her sad condition; the 
divine inspiration within her; all conspire to render her an object of 
the highest tragic feeling. The circumstances of her silence are in- 
expressibly noble; and when slie speaks, breathing out her soul in 
prophetic frenzy—blending together in one terrific vision the past guilt 
and woe of the house of Atreus, its impending horrors and her own 
fate, and closes the whole by rushing into the house to die with her 
conqueror—the soul is elevated to a dizzy pitch, and tragedy seems to 
have attained its highest possible tone. Clytemnestra does not appear 
a low or mean criminal. The true motive of her crime is kept care- 
fully from the view, as though a mere selfish and human aim would 
have debased the whole. Yet, after all, how inferior is she to the 
mighty murderess of Shakspeare! She does not stalk on to a glorious 
aim, reckless merely of means, like Lady Macbeth, who sees glittering 
visions before her, and only forgets or overlooks the horrors of assassi- 
nation in her grasping eagerness for the crown: “the golden round 
that fate and metaphysical aid do seem to have her crowned withal.” 
Tt is impossible, after all, to avoid feeling that the Grecian fiend’s 
revenge is a mere pretext to cover a more ignoble purpose; but that 
the avowed aim of Shakspeare’s heroine is real as well as grand and 
heroic, and removes her further from disgust or scorn. The former is 
an object, not of contempt indeed, but of hatred ; the latter belongs not 
to the feeling but the imagination, and overpowers all other sensations 
by those of wonder and of awe. 

In the “ Chogphore,” the deed which forms the subject of the 
opening play is visited with a just, though unnatural, vengeance. 
This piece derives its name from the incident of the Chorus bring- 
ing offerings to Agamemnon’s grave. The scene is laid before the 
palace, and exhibits the tomb of the murdered chief. Parts of the 
opening of the tragedy are lost, but enough remains to preserve the 
connexion entire. Orestes first appears with Pylades, invokes Mereury 
and the shade of his father, and places a lock of his hair on the 
sepulchre. Perceiving Electra and the Chorus approaching, the friends 
step aside to observe their proceedings. The choral ode explains the 
object of the mournful procession—that Clytemnestra, alarmed in the 
night by a terrible vision, had, sent, giffs to appease the shade of her 
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murdered Jord, mourns the death of Agamemnon, and laments the 
necessity of obeying the guilty perpetrators of the deed. Electra, by 
the advice of the attendants, invokes Mercury, the leader of departed 
spirits, and the ghost of her father, to pity Orestes and herself, and 
send her brother to her aid. While she sheds the libations on the 
grave, the Chorus begin to sing a soothing strain to appease the dead, 
but break off into a rapturous exclamation, on beholding, in prophetic 
vision, the youthful hero rushing on to vengeance. Electra now dis- 
cerns the hair, and surveys it with mingled wonder, fear, and hope. 
While her perplexity increases, Orestes appears, displays the embroi- 
dered tissue of her own work, and a joyful recognition takes place 
between the brother and the sister. Orestes relates that he has 
received the command of Apollo to put both the murderers to death; 
the Chorus and Electra join in animating him to the deed; the pecu- 
liar enormities attendant on the death of his father are recounted ; 
the attendants see fate hovering over the heads of the guilty ; Orestes 
and Electra join in invoking the shade of Agamemnon over his tomb; 
and the youth discloses his purpose of obtaining admittance by guile 
to the palace, and withdraws to consult with his friend on the imme- 
diate measures to be taken. The Chorus, in a strain of savage grandeur, 
sing of the ferocious passions of man, and of the dark exploits of 
women, alluding to terrible catastrophes of the older time, and declare 
that at last the righteous decrees of Almighty vengeance will be 
accomplished. Orestes and Pylades then appear, and desire to see 
Clytemnestra; pretend they bring news of the death of her son, and 
are conducted into the palace. The Chorus persuade the nurse, who 
laments over the death of Orestes, whom she had tended in childhood, 
to bring /Egisthus to hear the tidings alone, and she retires to find 
him. The Chorus utter solemn prayers to the gods for the success of 
the enterprise. Aigisthus enters, expresses his doubts of the truth of 
the welcome intelligence, and hastens into the palace to question the 
strangers. The awful moment, so long delayed, now approaches. 
The Chorus, in agitating suspense, have scarcely addressed a short 
prayer to heaven, when the cries of Aigisthus are heard ; a servant 
announces his death; meets Clytemnestra, and darkly conveys the 
news, Which she understands, and demands an axe for her defence. 
Orestes, recking from the slaughter of her paramour, rushes upon her ; 
in vain does she cry for mercy; in vain does she point to the bosom 
which had nurtured him; for while nature roused within him makes 
him waver, Pylades, who now, and now only, breaks silence, solemmly 
warns him of the oracle, and adjures him to fulfil the purpose of the 
pods; and he pursues his mother into the house to sacrifice her with 
her partner in crime. The Chorus sing an ode of triumph at the 
retribution. The palace now opens, and displays the dead bodies, 
near which Orestes stands and justifies the deed. Soon, however, his 
presence of mind forsakes him. He feels the terrors of madness coming 
over him; sees his mother’s Furies approaching him; declares, in the 
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aes bes midst of horror, that he will hasten to the oracle of Apollo for purifi- 
peer" cation and succour, and rushes from the stage. The Chorus conclude 
the piece with a mournful reflection on the series of crimes and sorrows 
which have desolated the house of Atreus. Thongh this play is im 
artificially conducted, an austere and awful spirit pervades it, Destiny 
is represented in a manner the most terribly grand; she “ sits on the 
dark battlements and frowns,” 
The In the “* Eumentdes” the consequences of this doubtful revenge are 
Bumeniles. . maonificently developed, and the whole series of trazic action con- 
ducted to a placid repose. The scene opens before the temple of 
Apollo at Deiphi, where the Pythia appears, and pays her accustomed. 
reverence to the celestials, previous to her assuming the prophetic seat. 
She enters the temple, but instantly returns in great consternation; 
declaring she has seen within a man, yet bloody, with a drawn sword 
in one hand, and a branch of olive in the other, in a suppliant posture, 
and around, on the consecrated seats, a great number of hideous 
figures, resembling women, stretched in slumbler. The great gates 
then open—Orestes is seen, protected by Apollo, and surrounded by 
the Furies still asleep; the bright deity promises never to forsake his 
votary, but warns him to fly to Athens, and there entreat the protee- 
tion of Minerva, its tutclary goddess. Orestes retires to obey, and 
Apollo disappears. The ghost of Clytemnestra rises, calls on the 
Furies to awake, points to her bleeding wounds, and demands ven- 
geance. In broken words, as amidst dreams, the ministers of retribu- 
tion call to each other to seize the object of their pursuit; and then 
awake in wild confusion, and express their race that their victim has 
escaped them. Apollo drives them from his temple, and in vain tries 
to dissuade them from still pursuing Orestes ;—they rush off to follow 
him. The scene now changes to the temple of Minerva, at Athens, 
Orestes enters, embraces the statue of the goddess, and entreats her 
interference in his cause. Scarcely has he spoken, than the Chorus of 
Furies appear, and, in savage strains, demand his blood for that of his 
mother. He replies, that he has been purified at Delphi, and im- 
plorcs the protection of Minerva. The Furies now chant a solemn 
strain, by which they devote Orestes as their victim, and celebrate 
their high and ancient offices among mortals. Minerva appears; 
attends to both parties, and agrees to select judges before whom the 
great cause shall be decided. The Chorus sing the hollowness of 
modern laws, and the secret powers of conscience which they govern. 
The trial then opens before the Areopagi: Apollo pleads the cause 
of the suppliant; the judges throw their balls into an urn; for a 
moment an awful suspense prevails ; but Minerva declares the number 
of votes equal, and, consequently, that the accused is acquitted, 
Orestes joyfully blesses Athens, and the Furies burst into exclama- 
tions of disappointed rage. At length, by her calm and mild wisdom, 
Minerva soothes their resentments, and charms away their hostilities, 
gives them a sanctuary in Attica, confers.on them high honours, and 
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receives their thanks and blessings. She then calls on the Athenian The _ 
train to attend the goddesses, with torches and purple vestments, F“™eri!™ 
to their sacred abodes, and, with this magnificent procession, the 

piece closes. Here, though the groundwork of the plot is among 

mortals, the trial is elevated into a contention of immortals. On 

the one hand, the elder powers of unbridled ferocity, who sting the 

guilty to madness, in the savage state, contend; and, on the other, 

the younger and brighter divinities of civilized life, of wisdom, poetry, 

and music, advance their claims; and the whole terminates in the 

most philosophical compromise: the feelings of indignant nature are 
consecrated by wisdom, and turned to benevolent purposes for the 
advantage of man ; the catastrophe involves the most impressive compli- 

ment to Athens, as the seat of mercy, justice, knowledge, and right, 

to which the gods themselves would repair in order to compose their 
divisions, This is the piece for which the Athenians are said to have 

banished the poet as impious, and for which the French critics have 
delighted to load him with abuse, as the violator of their adopted aud 
misapplied unities ! 
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a SOPHOCLES, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 480. 


Sopuoc.es was born at Athens, about the fourth year of the seven- Sophocles, 
tieth Olympiad, that is, in the year B. c. 497; so that he was about 
thirty years younger than Aéschylus. His father, named Sophitus, is 
said to have been a mechanic; who, however, enjoyed the esteem of 
Pericles, and had the discrimination and generosity to bestow an 
excellent education on his son. At a very early period of his life his 
great powers began to unfold themselves and to attract the notice of 
the first citizens of Athens. He was also exceedingly favoured by 
nature in the heauty of his person and a native elegance and grace; he 
made that proficiency in music which might be expected in one whose 
intellect was tuned to the harmonious; and in the bodily exercises 
held honourable in the Athenian youth, he was pre-eminent for vigour 
and skill. When the Grecks returned victorious from the great battle 
of Salamis, and the trophy was erected in honour of that event, the 
poet, then only sixteen years of age, led the chorus of noble youths 
who sung the Pan around it, dancing before them, and accompany- 
ing their song on his lyre. The success of Aéschylus, then at the 
summit of his reputation, stimulated him, before he had attained his 
twenty-fifth year, to the composition and representation of tragedies ; 
and an opportunity was soon afforded him of carrying away the prize 
from his mighty master. 

Cimon, believing that an oracle had commanded the Athenians to 
bring to their city the ashes of Theseus, and to pay honours to him, 
undertook to search for the relics of the hero. For this purpose he 
| went to Scyros, where, according to tradition, Theseus had heen slain 
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by Lycomedes, and with difficulty discovered the sepulchre. Hence 
he procured the bones of the warrior, and brought them in his galley, 
with great splendour and solemnity, to Athens. Among the rejoicings 
on this occasion, an exhibition of tragedies was appointed, at which 
both Eschylus and Sophocles contended for the victory. The applause 
of the theatre was divided ; some of the spectators zealously supported 
the youthful candidate, and others as zealously maintained the supre- 
macy of the veteran. This state of suspense continuing, Aphesion, 
the archon, instead of casting lots to determine who should he elected 
judges, appointed Cimon, and his nine associates in command, 4s 
arbiters ; and having performed the usual! solemnities in honour of the 
deity who presided over the festival, caused them to swear honourably 
and impartially to give their decision. By these, after a warm con- 
tention, the prize was awarded to Sophocles, then in the first vigour 
of manhood. It is affirmed by some, that it was in consequence of 
this event that Alschylus left Athens; but this opinion we have 
already stated our reasons for rejecting. 

The subsequent career of Sophocles was worthy of this splendid 
beginning. Like his predecessor, he did not confine his genius to the 
arts of peace; he was associated in command with Pericles and Thu- 
cydides, and assisted in reducing the island of Samos to obedience. In 
his maturer age, he exercised the functions of a priest. His long life 
flowed in a golden round of arts, triumphs, virtues, and’joys. He is 
said to have composed a hundred and twenty tragedies, tothave gained 
the first prize four-and-twenty times; and also, on all other occasions, 
to have been ranked second in the list of competing poets. So excel- 
lent was his conduct, so majestic his wisdom, so exquisite his poetical 
capacities, so rare his skill in the finest arts, and so uninterrupted his 
prosperity, that the Greeks regarded him as the peculiar favourite of 
heaven. Hence the ancients have related several marvellous incidents 
concerning him. Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, informs us that it 
was a common tradition that A¢sculapius sojourned with Sophocles 
during his lifetime, and that, after his death, some deity performed 
the rites of his burial. Apollonius of Tyana, in his oration before 
Domitian, relates that this bard had a genial power conferred on him 
to restrain the fury of the tempests when they would lay the fields of 
his country desolate, Cicero also gives 2 narration which tends to 
show the general belief of the communion of the poet with the skies; 
he states, that a large golden cup having been stolen from the temple 
of Hercules, that demigod appeared to Sophocles in a vision, and 
revealed to him the name of the culprit. At first he disregarded the 
dream, but, as it was several times repeated, he felt constrained to 
inform the Areopagus of the circumstance. By that council the per- 
son named was ordered to be arrested, and, on examination, confessed 
his guilt and restored the goblet. Hence, it is added, the temple was 
called the fane of Hercules the Discoverer. Certain it appears that 
the life of Sophocles was one of the most happy which falls to the lot 
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of mortals. He lived, commanding an admiration and love amounting 
to reverence, in the first city of Greece, throughout her best times, 
During the whole of his time his beloved country was on the pinnacle 
of glory and freedom. His first etfort, in the blossom of his youth, 
was in commemoration of that triumph by which she was delivered 
from her barbaric foes by the heroism of her sons; and one of his 
latest, if not his last—the “ dipus in Colonos,” was intended pecu- 
liarly to do her honour. As he was long cotemporary with Aéschylus, 
and survived his younger rival Euripides, he almost. measured out 
with his days the duration of tragedy in Greece. As with hin it 
attained its utmost perfection, with him it perished: he left no suc- 
cessor behind him, Long as his life was, he evidently preserved his 
noble faculties even to the last. Some of his grandest works are said 
to have been composed after he had completed his ninetieth year. 
Still he continued altogether devoted to his divine art; living in high 
contemplation of the great destinies of our nature, and clothing every- 
thing with an ideal lustre and beauty; so that he was insensible to 
the ordinary cares of life and the gentle decays of his earthly frame. 
So perfect was his abstraction, that his sons, supposing him deprived 
of his senses, petitioned the judges to treat him as though insane, and 
allow them to manage his estate, On this charge, he merely read his 
(Edipus in Colonos, which he had just completed, and calmly asked 
if it displayed any marks of mental aberration, The suit was imme- 
diately dismissed, and the venerable bard honoured with the warmest 
applauses, 

The accounts of the death of Sophocles vary. According to Lucian, His death. 
he was choked, like Anacreon, with the stone of a grape; but Vale- 
rius Maximus informs us, that the Jast time he obtained the prize, his 
delight and surprise were so great, that he died in a transport of joy. 
All accounts agree that his end, like his life, was gentle, and without 
lingering disorder. A little before, when Euripides, who had long 
been his rival, and, in some part of his life, at least, his foe, expired, 
he hastened to do him honour; ordered a tragedy to be acted; went 
himself to the theatre in mourning; and compelled the actors to 
appear without their coronets or garlands. It was fitting, therefore, 
that he should himself obtain the highest honours in his funeral. We 
are informed that, at the period of his decease, Athens was closely be- 
sieged by the Spartan army under Lysander; but that general, in 
consequence, according to fable, of a vision from Bacchus, but proba- 
bly from a high reverence for genius, suspended the attack on the city, 
that the Athenians might, without interruption, indulue the melan- 
choly satisfaction of paying the last sad tributes of homage to the most 
truly illustrious of their citizens, 

The great and distinguishing excellence of Sophocles will be found Character of 
in his exquisite sense of the beautiful and the perfect harmony of all "i PoeY- 
his powers. His conceptions are not on so gigantic a scale as those of 

| Z®schylus, but in the circle which he prescribes to himself to fill, not a 
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space is left unadorned; not a niche without its appropriate figure ; 
not the smallest ornament which is incomplete in the minutest graces. 
His judgment seemed absolutely perfect, for he never fails; he is 
always fully master both of himself and his subject; he knows the 
precise measure of his own capacities; and while he never attempts a 
flight beyond his reach, he never debases himself, or his art, by any- 
thing beneath him. He keeps on, undisturbed, in his majestic course, 
in calm and beautiful progression : he never, like A’schylus, soars toa 
height in which, if the sight fails, even the sympathies of his audience 
cannot pursue him ; nor does he, like Euripides, condescend to appeal 
to mere sensibilities for applause. It is remarkable that, as he added 
so much to the plot and machinery of the drama, he should, above all 
other tragedians, be exempt from inconsistency or confusion, His 
persons are more numerous, his plots more involved, his incidents 
more thickly strewn than those of his great predecessor, and yet every- 
thing is perfect in itself; all is lucid and clear; and in the variety and 
complexity of the parts, the harmony and proportion of the whole is 
never forgotten. All his images are finished off with a greater nicety of 
polish than those of Aéschylus, though they are less colossal in their size, 
and scarcely instinct with so truly Promethean a spirit. As the more 
ancient bard resembled the sculptor who forms single statues, or groups 
of but two or three figures, his successor imitated him who presents 
more numerous figures in each group, though each individual form is 
equally perfect. In reading Sophocles, we seem always to breathe the 
pure air of Attica, and expatiate ona sky without a cloud. From his 
figures a sweet music seems to breathe, such as comes over the soul 
with delight, from the contemplation of the Apollo Belvidere or the 
Elgin Marbles. His philosophy is “ musical as is Apollo’s lute ;” his 
wisdom is made visible in the form of beauty. His choral songs, which 
are the reflective expressions of the feeling which the tragedy should 
inspire, are full of the noblest passages to which this praise is pre 
eminently due. He was undoubtedly the first philosophical poet of 
the ancient world. With his pure taste for the graceful, he perceived, 
amidst the sensible forms around him, one universal Spirit of Love per- 
vading all things. Virtue and justice, to his mind, did not appear the 
mere creatures of convenience, or the means of gratifying the refined 
selfishness of man; he saw them, having deep root in etermty, unchang- 
ing and imperishable as their divine Author. In 2 single stanza he has 
expressed this sentiment, with a plenitude of inspiration before which 
the philosophy of expediences vanish. The passage has neither parallel 
nor equal in its kind, that we recollect, in the whole compass of 
heathen poetry :— 

EI wo Euvien Qigoves 

Miipa vay sUovrroy cryvelay Adyay 

"Epyar vi ravrey, ay Néwor mpoxsvres 

“Cacirodss, ougdivecéy OF aidiga 

Texsadiveis: av Orduros 

Tlariig peavosy ae vey fuera 
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Which may thus be rendered :— 

O for a spotless purity of action and of speech, according to those sublime laws 
of right, which have the heavens for their birthplace, and God alone for their 
author—which the decays of mortal nature cannot vary, nor time cover with 
oblivion; for the divinity is mighty within them, and waxes not old! 

No translation, however, can give the spirit of this passage. The 
English poetical versions fritter away its deep sense in miserable 
embellishment, and destroy at once its purity and truth.’ It is one of 
those noble pieces of antiquity, which Milton imitates with kindred 
spirit, when he disposes exquisite Grecisms among his picturesque and 
romantic poetry—like Tonic temples amidst 2 paridisaical landscape. 

Of the numerous tragedies of Sophocles, we have only seven remain- 
ing; ainong these, however, are some which we find were most cele- 
brated in ancient times. The “ Antigone,” in particular, received the The 
most enthusiastic welcome from the Athenian audience ; and amply, 478°"* 
indeed, does it deserve the honours which all ages have showered upon 
it. The subject, as usual with the Greeks, is simple. After the two 
sons of C&dipus have fallen by each other’s hand, as described in the 
noble tragedy of Aschylus, Creon, on whom the government devolves, 
refuses to Polynices, as the invader of his country, the sacred rites of 
burial, which the ancients regarded as of such solemn importance, and 
decrees that instant death shali be the punishment of any who should 
venture to perform them. Antigone, with pious and sisterly love, 
remonstrates with the tyrant, and, on his refusal to allow her to per- 
form the last sad duties at the tomb of her brother, resolves to devote 
her life to effect the holy design, In this heroic resolution she has noe 
earthly support. Her sister Zsmene refuses to assist her, and the 
Chorus are utterly daunted by the threats and the power of Creon, 
Affianced and linked by affection to the son of the monarch, love never, 
for 4 moment, causes her to waver. She stands undaunted and alone. 
When, indeed, she is led forth to die, she bewails the life she is about 
to lay down, of which she has scarcely begun to taste the joys. This 
lingering farewell to hope and existence, is so far from detracting from 
her dignity, that, while it deepens the pathos of the situation, it elevates 
her character. ‘To make the sacrifice of life really heroic, the person 
resigning life must have learned something of its value. As few com- 
paratively feel existence in its true worth, the courage commonly 
admired is not the subjugation of the fear of death, but only of the 
apprehensions of dying, Jt was otherwise with the immortal heroine 
of Sophocles; she had counted the cost of her virtue, With the 

+ Franklin translates the latter part thus :— 

Which not in dark oblivion lie, 


Nor pine away, decay, and die; 
‘ But bloom immortal, like their native heaven. 
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full tide of life rushing healthfully through her veins; with a deep 
consciousness of her existence and its value; with pleasing hopes just 
unfolding ; in the very bloom of her youth—she deliberately resigns 
her earthly being to accomplish the interment of her brother. It is not 
fora lover she dies; then might human passion have some part in her 
constancy, and she might be regarded as seeking in the grave a reunion 
with one for whom alone life was dear. Allis pure, spotless, unearthly, 
She exhibits the most glorious perfection of the female character. Her 
heroism springs not from ambition, nor suggests a masculine spirit, 
but has its root in the purest affection, the most disinterested of loves, 
Sophocles, in this play, has shown that, in an age when women were 
scarcely regarded as reasonable beings, he estimated the true nobleness 
of the female heart. Excepting Alcestis, there is no female portrait in 
all the works of antiquity which approaches this. Women are usually 
represented by the Greeks as weak or wicked. If we pass by the 
Clytemnestras and Medeas as anomalous, we shall find little to vene- 
rate in the Electras, the Andromaches, the Hecubas, and the Helens. 
As the heroism of Antigone is without rival, so the vengeance exacted 
for her death is almost without example. The whole family of the 
tyrant fall; even his wife, as Schlegel has observed, who was never 
heard of before, is introduced, that she may perish. 

In “ Electra,” Sophocles has ventured to take the ground which 
ZEschylus, in the Choéphore, had been the first to occupy. He has 
completely succeeded in working up a part of the materials in his own 
inimitable fashion, though there are incidents used by his precursor 
which, with his usual judgment, he left unused. His piece is infinitely 
better conducted than that of his master. At the opening of the 
scene, Orestes, with Pylades, and the old servant by whom he had 
been snatched from sharing the fate of his father, enters, and gives to 
his companions an account of the warnings he has received from 
Apollo, expressing his intention to proceed in fulfilling them. Wearing 
the voice of Electra, indulging her distress within the palace, he is 
eager instantly to discover himself, but his attendant prevails on him 
first to retire, and offer oblations at his father’s grave. A pathetic 
scene ensues between the Chorus of Argive maidens and Electra, in 
which the latter gives way to her sorrows and hopeless desire of 
revenge, and the former vainly strive to give her comfort, Chry- 
sothemis, her younger sister, appears with an offering, sent by Cly- 
ternmnestra to Apamemnon’s grave, in terror inspired by a dream in 
which she had seen her husband restored to life, and planting his 
sceptre on the gate of the palace, which started into a tree which 
covered the land with its bonghs. The sisters debate the propriety 
of their respective firmness and submission; and Electra is informed, 
that on the return of A’gisthus, who is on a journey, greater severities 
will be practised towards her. Undaunted, however, by this intelli- 
gence, she prevails on Chrysothemis, instead of accomplishing the 
wishes of her mother, to pray, at the graye for the return of Orestes 
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and for vengeance, and to place a lock of hair with the offerings. The Electra. 
The Chorus begin to perceive that the awful retribution is at hand. 
Clytemnestra then appears; and after a scene, in which she reproves 
Electra, and is charged by her with Agamemnon’s death, she proceeds 
to the altar of Apollo, and offers up openly prayers for other blessings, 
and secretly for the death of Orestes. The plot, which Orestes and his 
friends have completely matured in the interval, now begins to open, 
The old servant arrives, in the character of a messenger from Phocis, 
and gives a long account of the death of Orestes at the Pythian games, 
which are described with great beauty. Clytemnestra, after a slight 
visiting of nature, relapses into joy, and invites the messenger to the 
palace. Electra, believing the news, resigus herself to sorrow, and 
rejects the consolations of the choral train, At this instant Chry- 
sothemis returns, rejoicing in having found at the tomb the offerings 
of Orestes; but her sister rejects all hope, and in despair proposes that 
they alone should attempt to slay Aigisthus, which is refused by Chry- 
sothemis, who, after vehement reproaches from Electra, retires. After 
a lamentation of the Chorus, Orestes and Pylades enter with an urn, 
which they pretend contains the ashes of Orestes. Over this supposed 
relic of her brother, Electra mourns in so affecting a strain that Orestes 
can no longer suppress his feelings, and, producing Agamemnon’s 
seal, discloses himself, to his sister’s inexpressible joy. While they 
are uniting in grateful pleasure, the old servant calls Orestes to action; 
and he enters the palace, with his friend, to seek his mother. The 
Chorus now declare that the moment of justice is come. The loud 
and brief supplications of Clytenmestra are heard, and her cries for 
succour, while Electra incites her brother to the completion of the 
revenge, AXgisthus approaches, and is induced to believe, from the 
language of Electra, that the body of Orestes is within the palace. 
Instantly the doors are thrown open at his eager command, and a 
pall is seen covering a corpse, with Orestes standing beside it. The 
prince desires /Egisthus to remove the veil; he finds the dead body 
of his consort; and supplicates in despair for his life. Electra refuses 
to hear him, and Oxestes forces him to enter the threshold, that he 
may complete the work of justice by sacrificing him on the very spot 
on which his father fell. . 

From this meagre statement, it is evident that nothing can be better 
contrived than the arrangement of the incidents, That space in the 
action, which seems so long without progress in the Choéphora, is 
here filled up with the most beautiful and affecting situations. The 
exquisite narration of the supposed death of Orestes in the chariot- 
race—the deep and real grief of Electra, whom it deceives—her reso- 
lution gathered from despair—the contrast of her heroism with the 
feminine timidity of her sister—the introduction of the um, and the 
tender lamentation over it—are all the inventions of Sophocles, and 
admirably serve to diversify the scene. The recognition, too, being 
ae 4 the sorrow of Electra, and preceded by a deeper grief, is 
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more joyfully affecting than in Adschylus. On the other hand, there 
is nothing so awful or sublime as the scene of Cassandra's wailings, 
prophecies, and desperate rushing out to die. The development of 
the plot is much better conceived by Sophocles than by his precursor. 
The idea of veiling the body of Clytemnestra, and leaving /Mgisthus to 
discover it, when he expects to find that of his foe, is both poetical in 
itself, and theatrically effective; and the determination to kill the 
adulterous murderer on the scene of his crime denotes a solemnity of 
purpose, and a sense of justice, which makes that a sacrifice which 
otherwise might seem a murder. These are excellencies which all 
may perceive. The nicer beauty of the piece has been so happily de- 
veloped by Schlegel, that we shall give his words to the reader :—- 

“That which more particularly characterizes this tragedy is the 
celestial purity, the fresh breath of life and youth which is diffused 
over so dreadful a subject. The bright divinity, Apollo, who com- 
manted the deetl, appears to have shed his influence over it: even the 
break of day at the commencement is significant. The grave and the 
world of shadows are kept in the distance. What in Atschylus is 
effected by the spirit of the murdered monarch, procecds here from 
the mind of the still-existing Electra, which is endowed with an equal 
capacity for inextinguishable hate and ardent love. The disposition to 
avoid everything dark and ominous is remarkable even in the very first 
specch of Orestes, when he says it does not grieve him to be reputed 
dead, when he finds himself alive in the fulness of health and strength; 
he is neither beset with doubts nor stings of conscience, either before 
or after the deed; so that here the purpose is more determined than 
in Eschylus ; and the appalling scene with Adgisthus, and the resery- 
ing him for an ignominious execution, at the conclusion, is conceived 
with more austerity than inthe other drama. The nocturnal vision of 
Clytemnestra affords the most striking image of the relation which the 
two poets bear to cach other; both are equally suitable, significant, 
and ominous: that of /Eschylus is grander, but appalling to the 
senses ; that of Sophocles majestically beautiful even in terror.” ' 

Tn the “Trachinim” alone has Sophocles appeared to sink below the 
usual standard of his excellence. Corporeal suffering, however dread- 


ful, is no fit subject for tragedy; yet here there is a sacredness shed 


over it, from its supernatural and marvellous cause, which takes it out 
of the usual course of mere mortal inflictions. Hercules, caught in the 
dreadful toils, suffers like a god: and the death of Dejanira excites the 
tenderest compassion for her, notwithstanding the catastrophe of which 
she has been the innocent occasion. 

“ Ajax,” although at first sight its main incident partakes of the 
ludicrous, comprises a most noble heroic picture. The hero’s insanity 
is, in itself, painful and debasing, but suited to his former rough and 
ungovernable character, To have given his madness an imaginative or 
intellectual cast, besides that it would have destroyed the play, would 
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have been to change and transform his mind, and not merely to Ajax 
have thrown it in confusion. Nothing can be more affecting than 
his return to sense, when he finds himself among the cattle he has 
slaughtered, a mark for scom “ to point its slow unmoving finger at,” 
an feels, in all its weight, the torpor of despair. His honour blasted, 
and his long course of heroic deeds obliterated at a stroke, he has 
nothing left him but to die. Still, in this awful moment, he bids a 
noble farewell to the sun, the grand power of nature, which could not 
mock him, The conclusion of the drama, in which, after it has been 
proposed to disgrace the hero by refusing him burial, interment is 
granted to his remains, appears to us tame; but, among the Greeks, 
the denial of sepulture was so believed to affect the disembodied 
spirit, that the interest might well be extended after death, and the 
mind left to a consolatory repose, when the last: honours are paid at the 
tomb, 

«« Philoctetes” is the most simple, and one of the most beautiful of Phitoctetes. 
all the works of Sophocles. His situation when the piece opens is 
most striking. Left alone for ten years in the wild scenery of a 
desert island, and exposed to constant attack of raging pain, he seeks 
a scanty subsistence by his bow. And of this treachery now seeks to 
deprive him! He is not, however, represented as meanly sinking 
beneath his sufferings. In proportion as his fellow-creatures injure 
and forsake him, he cleaves with fervent leve to the material forms of 
nature, which could neither insult nor deceive—his dreary cave, the 
cool fountain, the white cliffs, and the circling ocean, have become 
his companions, which he laments to leave. The struggles of a 
generous nature forced to attempt guile in Neoptoleraus are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The imagery of this play accords with its subject; 
it is most chaste, pure, and simple ;—the whole seems to breathe of 
the sea, the caverns, aud the rocky shore, which shut out the world, 
and are to the soul “‘ a passion,” a “ feeling, and a love.” It is the 
mode] which the great philosophical poet of our own country may 
almost be supposed to have studied, and not in vain. 

The “ Gdipus Tyrannus” has commanded the singular good for- Gidipns 
tune of exciting the admiration of the critics of every age. Some have 77? 
not hesitated to pronounce it the noblest production of the human 
mind, This admiration, however, when examined, will be found to be 
grounded, in many instances, on an excellence which is far fromm the 
highest of which the imagination is capable. The praise often amounts 
to little more than this, that Gidipus is the finest, because it is the 
most artfully constructed of all ancient plays. Now we conceive that 
no mechanical skill in inventing, or in involving incident—no art in 
| the conduct of a fable—no tulent in weaving a complicated intrigue— 

is to be compared in esteem to a high sense of the beautiful and the 

grand, and a perfect success In embodying the loveliest conceptions. 

The praise, though not the highest due to this noble piece, of exact- 

ness in the mechanism, is certainly true as far as it respects the action 
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Cdipus actually presented to the spectator. Every circumstance tends directly 

Tyrannus to produce the development; every imprecation of (Edipus against 
the unknown slayer is so worded as to apply peculiarly to himself, 
even from the first scene; every effort he makes to disentangle him- 
self from the toils of Fate, only draws them closer about him. The 
groundwork of the piece is, however, improbable, It is ineredible 
that no inquiry should have been made into the death of Laius, who 
is represented as a pious king, after the danger of the Sphinx was 
past; and still more so that (Edipus, married to the Queen, should 
never have heard the circumstances of his predecessor's fate. This is, 
however, of little importance, except to those who would make the 
art of constructing a story the basis of au immortal fame. Up to the 
period when the discovery is complete, the whole is moulded, though 
from revolting materials, into perfect beauty. How grand is the 
opening scene—the palace in the background amidst the temples— 
on one side the river, and on the other the altar—the sages solemnly 
imploring, with suppliant boughs, the absolution of the city—and the 
varied crowd at a distance, of tottering infancy, tender womanhood, 
and fechle age, casting up prayers in silence to heaven! The kingly 
gentleness of (Edipus, the desperate levity of Jocasta, and the pro- 
phetic nobleness of Tiresias, are admirably portrayed in the fore 
ground, while the dim shadows of fate are seen in awful distance 
solemnly beckoning the devoted prince to destruction. Nothing can | 
exceed the philosophical dignity and lyrical perfection of the choral 
songs. Of these we have already given a specimen, and the whole 
will be found of a kindred tone, The subject, however, is, to 
modern feelings, utterly revolting. Though the sufferer is, im inten- 
tion, innocent, so dreadful a misfortune ought rather to be covered 
with a veil, than exhibited as a spectacle. The mind turns from it, 
as the sun refused to shine on the horrible banquet of Thyestes. In 
ancient times, the idea of an immediate destiny confounded misfor- 
tunes and crimes; and the more tremendous the event, the more 
signal was the display of superhuman powers. The Cidipus could 
not be endured now were it to he written—though the modern iniita- 
tions of it, by Dryden and Walpole, are more revolting. 

CEdipus in The “ Cdipus in Colonos,” one of the last, the sweetest, and the 

Colones. holiest works of Sophocles, excites no feelings but of tenderness, 
reverence, and compassion. There is little action in it; but it is 
perfect as pathetic beauty in repose. The pathos here is of the most 
gentle kind. The storm of fate which struck down the unhappy 
victim has left him placidly to die; filial affection supports him to the 
last; the Athenian territory, which the poets delighted to honour, 
receives him in peace; and in the consecrated prove of the Furies, 
which the genius of Sophocles represents as fresh, green, and lovely, 
the immediate hand of heaven relieves him of existence and its 
sorrows, The powers “which have been cruel, are yet merciful ;” 
they appear to sid him.in his death, and:snatch him from the remem- 
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brance of woes too heavy for endurance. Throughout this piece, we Gaipus in 
seem to be treading on sacred ground ; a consecrating gleam is every- Clone 
where shed over it—‘ a light that never was by sea or land!” Ita 
moral, or rather its feeling, seems to be, that the great Spirit of good 
will not wholly forsake the most wretched and the most polluted of 
living things, It makes us look on death as a repose—the pillow 
where every suffering shall have its rest. It breathes the genial 
emotion of age, calm and still joyous, and awaiting, without impa- 
tience or terror, its final change. Doubtless, it speaks the sentiment 
of the venerable poet, far sunk in the vale of years. We regard it, 
therefore, with peculiar affection, and may close our notice of the piece 
aad its author, in the words of our own Shakspeare :— 

The setting aun, with music at the close, 

Like the last taste of aweets, ia sweetest last ; 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past.' 


EURIPIDES, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. £60, 


Eoripipes, the latest in birth of the Greek tragedians, though out- Euripides. 
lived by Sophocles, was born in the first year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad, . e. B.c. 480, in the islind of Salamis. To this place his 
father, Mnesarchus, and mother, Clito, had retired from Athens, accord- 
ing to some writers, on account of their poverty, and, according to 
others, in order to avoid the impending invasion of Xerxes. It has been 
the general opinion that their circumstances were far from affluent, It 
has, indeed, been alleged that Mnesarchus had suffered the ignominy 
attached to parties insolvent, and that Clito obtained her subsistence 
by selling herbs. Aristophanes frequently alludes to the meanness of 
the poet's origin, Bayle, and others, have, however, endeavoured to 
maintain that he was of a nobler descent, and refer, in confirmation of 
this opinion, to the story of his greatness having been foretold by the 
oracle of Delos, which it was unlikely that persons in a low condi- 
tion of life should think of consulting. Certain it is, that however 
reduced in fortune the parents of Euripides may have been, they 
enjoyed the privileges of free Athenian citizens. 

The day of the poet’s birth was auspicious, as it was signalized hy 
a great victory gained by the Grecian fleet over the armament of the 
Persians. To this event he has been supposed to allude in his Ion, 
when he represents the tapestry covering the tent erected for the feast 
of Xuthus, as displaying, among other imagery, the barbaric fleet 
opposed to that of Greece. The conjecture, though unsupported by 
evidence, is very plausible, nor is the anachronism at all avainst it. 
Such violations of chronology perpetually occur in his plays; and the 
Athenian audience were little anxious to enter into calculations when 
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objects, beautiful in themselves, or tending to revive the remembrance 
of their national glory, were presented before them. 

As the oracle of Apollo had intimated that the son of Mnesarchus 
should obtain the prize of victory, his parents concluded that he 
would obtain that honour by bodily exercises at the Olympic games. 
He was, therefore, carefully instructed in the gymnastic arts, and it is 
said, when very young, to have obtained a crown at the festival of 
Ceres, He also made some proficiency in painting, but applied him- 
self with peculiar diligence to the study of philosophy, then popular 
at Athens. Some have alleged that he studied under Socrates; but 
this is scarcely possible, since that philosopher was his junior by thir- 


teen years. He seems, however, very early to have become a pupil: 


of Anaxagoras, and to have made considerable advances in ancient 
lore. In consequence of the fate of his master, who was banished on 
a charge of blasphemy, he changed the immediate direction of his 
studies, to the dramatic art, and, at a very early age, begen to 
compose tragedies. He found, in the theatre, a more safe and ready 
mode of diffusing his maxims, than in the schools; but even here he 
was not without danger, The jesuitical doctrine which he has most 
absurdly, as we shall see hereafter, put into the mouth of one of his 
most virtuous heroes, that a mental reservation might dispense with 
the sanctity of an oath, subjected him to severe and dangerous censure. 
An Athenian, named Hygienon, was so indignant at this sentiment, 
that he accused the poet of impiety, as teaching that perjury was 
lawful. He escaped, however, by alleging that he was responsible 
only to the theatrical judges for matter introduced into plays, and 
that he was ready to make his defence before them, but denied the 
power of any other tribunal. It is said also, that he introduced Bel- 
lerophon making an elaborate eulogy on riches, and declaring that if 
Aphrodite, who was denominated the Golden, shone like gold, she 
was deserving of universal love, which so enraged the audience, that 
they burst into a tumult, and desired to wreak their indignation by 
violence on the actor and the bard. Enripides, however, pacified 
them, by appearing on the stage, and assuring them, that if they 
would wait till the conclusion, they would find that a fit punishment 
would be awarded to the miser. On another occasion he gave offence 
by exhibiting the guilt of Ixion, and defended himself by referring to 
the catastrophe, when he would be bound on the wheel. Still he 
seems to have found a recompense for the occasional hostility of the 
people in the friendship of the philosophers, Socrates honoured him 
with peculiar regard, and always attended the theatre on the repre- 
sentation of his pieces. Perhaps the incessant attacks of Aristophanes, 
who seems to have delighted in ridiculing both, might have served to 
unite them. 

According to some authorities, Euripides composed ninety-two 
tragedies; according to others seventy-five; but only five of them 
were so fortunate’ as to*obtain the victory, four during his lifetime, 
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and one after his death. If this want of success had resulted merely 
from the partiality of the Athenian audience to Aischylus and 
Sophocles, it would not certainly excite our wonder. But we know 
not how to account for the circumstance, which is related by Varro, 
that the most wretched pretenders to the poetical art were often pre- 
ferred before him. In the outset of his career he was conquered by 
Xenocles, a low and contemptible writer, whose works have long 
sunk into merited oblivion, Some circumstances of party, or of pre- 
judice, with which we are unacquainted, must have blinded the judg- 
ment, or destroyed the equity, of the refined people of Athens, before 
they could have thus decided. In other regions, Euripides obtained 
that renown which was denied him at home. In Sicily he seems to 
have been admired with a feeling almost amounting to devotion. 
When Nicias had been overthrown, and his army placed at the mercy 
of the Sicilians, this respect for the tragedian of Athens interposed 
between them and destruction; and as many as could repeat the 
verses of their illustrious countryman were dismissed, with the 
respectful attentions of their foes. At another time, the crew of a 
Caunian vessel, chased by pirates, desired permission to enter some 
port of Sicily, and were refused, till it was known that some among 
them could recite the poetry of the favourite dramatist, on which 
they were allowed admission. Euripides, like all who have attained 
excellence, was fondly attached to his art. He was accustomed to 
retire to a cave in the island of Salamis, to compose his pieces, in the 
stillness of the deepest solitude. When he complained to a cotem- 
porary writer, named Alcestis, that he had not been able to produce 
more than three verses in the last three days, and the latter replied 
that he had made three hundred during the same period, Euripides 
observed, that there was this further difference between them—that 
the productions of this facility would last three days, while his were 
intended to endure for ever. 

There has been much difference of opinion respecting the private life 
and domestic history of our bard: many of the tales related respecting 
him have arisen from attempts to account for the contempt and aversion 
towards the female sex which seem to breathe through his writings. 
According to some, he had two wives at the same time, with both of 
whom he was heartily disgusted, and therefore vented his spleen on 
the sex. Others contend that he took his consorts successively ; that 
the first he was compelled to repudiate for abandoned conduct; and 
that the second not only disregarded the ties of her condition, but 
caused, by her open profligacy, so great ridicule to be poured on her 
husband, that he was forced to Icave Athens. Sophocles is said to 
have attributed the low opinion which his rival entertained for women, 
to his having Leen chiefly acquainted with the vicious and degraded 
among them; but his opinion may reasonably be taken with some 
allowance for the jealousy of an author. There are several disgusting 
stories told respecting the conduct of Euripides, but as they are both 
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contradictory and improbable, we do not think it necessary to pollute 
our pages by repeating them. 

In the decline of life, Euripides, probably in consequence of the 
profligacy of his wives, left Athens and repaired to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, by whom he was received with the 
most distinguished honours. There in peace and ease he passed the 
remainder of his days. When, however, he was importuned by his 
royal patron to celebrate his actions in a play, he declined, gracefully 
observing, that he trusted the reign of the monarch would furnish no 
materials for tragedy. The mode of his death is variously related, 
though all agree that it was violent, and took place about three years 
years after he had come to reside at Pella, The common account is, 
that he was torn in pieces by dogs, some alleging that their fury was 
only accidental, and that they seized him while walking in a wood, 
engaged in deep contemplation; and others, that two poets, Arideus 
and Cratevas, the former a Macedonian, and the latter a Thetsalian, 
hired the keeper of the royal hounds thus to accomplish his destrac- 
tion, It seems to be the better opinion, that his death was acci- 
dental: though violent, it could gcarcely be regarded as untimely, 
since it occurred in his seventy-fifth year. His remains were removed 
from Bermiscus, where be died, to Pella, where Archelaus honoured 
them with a sumptuous funeral, and erected a monument over them. 
This munificent patron is even said to have cut off his own hair, and 
put on deep mourning, as a testimony of respect for that genius, 
which living he had delighted to cherish. The Athenians, who had 
done him go little honour in life, were, according to their custom, 
realy to Jament his death. They sent an embassy to Archelaus, to 
request that they might bring his relics to Attica, a dernand whieh 
was peremptorily rejected. They erected, however, a noble cenotaph 
to his memory, which, Pausanias says, was standing at the time he 
wrote. According to the superstitions of the time, Plutarch informs 
us, that his tomb at Pella was struck with lightning, which was 
reparded as consecrating the spot, and a signal token of the divine 
favour. 

Nineteen of the plays of Euripides have reached us, besides a 
number of fragments. In him, many of the critics conceive that the 
Greek tragedy attained its perfection. Highly, however, as we esti- 
mate his ability, to which Schlegel has scarcely done justice, we are 
inclined to agree with that high modern authority, that we must look 
in this poet for the symbols of its decline. A slight view of his 
general character, and a rapid survey of his numerous pieces, will, we 
think, justify this opinion. 

We have seen that a certain elevation above the common realities 
of life is essential to tragedy. In Sophocles and A‘schylus this dignity 
is preserved, not merely by the circumstance of the selection of persons 
from among the list of heroes and of gods, but by the stateliness of 
their thoughts, the religious solemnity of; their actions, and an air of 
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consecration breathed over them; but the ambition of Euripides seems 
“to have taken a direction not only different from that of his predeces- 
sors, but incompatible with that peculiar style of excellence which 
they invented and finished. His efforts are directed less to the ima- 
gination than to the sensibilities and the understanding. He loves to 
triumph by involving us in metaphysical subtleties, or by dissolving 
us in tears. He scarcely ever labours to attain that which the other 
tragediany made their great object, a representation of serene beauty. 
They made the very sorrows and deaths of their heroes partake of some- 
thing above humanity, which should excite awe rather than compassion ; 
he delighted in rendering their distresses of the lowest and most phy- 
sical complexion. They cast around their sufferers a solemnity in grief, 
which breaks the force of sympathy: he strove to tear away all the 
disguises of rank, and claimed our pity for his persons as the lowest 
of mortals. The pangs of their heroes had for their causes the imme- 
diate retributions of heaven: his persons were exposed to cold, beg- 
gary, and pitiful needs. While the former preserve a majesty in 
affliction, the latter court our sympathy in the eloquence of rags. The 
truth seems to be, that the mind of Euripides was more penetrating 
and refined than exalted. With great sweetness and elegance, he 
appears to have wanted a sense of high and austere virtue, and even 
of sustained heroic grandeur. Thus, he has scarcely, in all his pieces, 
presented one character of consistent excellence, where the virtue is 
brought into action. Alcestis is a beautiful picture of selfdevotion, 
but she has nothing to do but to die. Ion is a lovely portrait of can- 
gecrated and unconscious piety; but it is the excellence of a recluse, of 
too glossy and ethereal a texture for this world. This poet cannot 
even paint high and enormous vice, or ungovernable passion, of a 
uniformly grand and heroic order. Medea, the wonder-working en- 
chantress, that ‘soul of fire, with whom revenge is virtue,” calmly, 
before she begins her terrible operations, intrigues to obtain a com- 
fortable asylum, when her revenge shall be completed. Clytemnestra 
is accused by her indignant daughter, not only of having murdered 
her hushand on his return, but having taken too much time in dressing 
her hair during his absence. If the essence of tragedy consists in the 
mere excitement of tears, Euripides is far the greatest of the old tra- 
gedians, He depicts situations the most wretched, cheerless, and 
desolate, and carefully deprives his sufferers of every external consola- 
tion. Electra appears tottering not only beneath the weight of afflic- 
tion, but of a huge pitcher of water; and Menelaus mourns at once 
the mangled honour of his wife and the tattered condition of his gar- 
ments, The pathos is not like that feeling which dissolves us in sweet 
tears before the Niobe, but that oppressive grief which a real catastrophe 
occasions. The mirror the poet holds up to nature is microscopic 
rather than ennobling. Some there are, doubtless, who think the 
power he possesses a higher one than that exercised by his predeces- 
sors; we only contend that it is of a different description. 
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The quality for which Euripides has been so highly extolled—the 
eloquence of his disputations—for which he was naturally admired by 
Cicero, and recommended by Quinctilian to youthful orators, was alone 
sufficient to lead him astray from the path in which Aéschylus and 
Sophocles had trodden. Logical quibblings have little relation to 
pictures of ideal grandeur ; when these are thickly strewn, they neces- 
sarily destroy all the rounding and the finishing, the delicacy, and fair 
proportion. The composition docs not possess a wave-like flexibility ; 
but the curves of beauty are broken into angular points by the sharp 
collisions of argument, the quick turns of satire, the jostling of opposite 
reasons. Most of the principal scenes in the plays of this author 
become debates, in which the passion and the beauty alike evaporate, 
and instead of the persons speaking as those whose lives are in imme- 
diate jeopardy, they seem anxious for the credit of vanquishing, and 
exhibit no greater earnestness than advocates naturally accjuire in 
the heat of a trial. The mind of Euripides seems beset by a peculiar 
tendency to the poising of opposite reasons, and’his great pride to 
have been in showing how much he could say, and how ably he 
could clothe his arguments, on every side of every question. Hence 
he takes all occasions of making his persons plead their cause; but 
betrays an evident consciousness that he is doing it for them. Thus 
his Clytemnestra calls on her daughter to give her reasons against the 
murder of Agamemnon, and then defends herself in a long sophistical 
haranpue. Thus he causes Hecuba, after imploring Menelaus to 
execute immediate vengeance on Helen, to entreat him to allow her to 
make her defence, in order that she may enjoy the triumph of a reply. 
In the discussion, Helen represents her antagonist as more puilty than 
herself, because she had borne Paris, and her husband had refused to 
slay him ; but for which events the evils deplored could never have 
arisen. Criminals are perpetually introduced defending their enor- 
mnities by the most hollow and palpable sophistries; and, when all 
other excuses fail them, referring to fate as the sole author of the 
wrongs of which they have been the mere instruments, If this plea 
had any force to defend men from the charge of guilt, it might as well 
be brought forward at once to end the question, and cut the Gordian 
knot before so many vain efforts have been made to untie it. Fate, 
however, is the cloud in which the guilty escape, like that which 
the divinities in Homer throw over their favourite heroes, ‘This ten- 
dency to forensic eloquence and logical subtleties rendered everything 
problematical in the mind of Euripides, and caused him to pronounce 
the most contrary sentiments with equal energy. The excuse that his 
persons only speak in character will not avail him; for some of the 
most questionable or bold opinions are placed in the mouths of those 
who were the least likely to utter them. Thus Andromache, when 
she is vowing to live, if possible, entirely devoted to the memory of 
her lord, is made to utter a piece of the coarsest ribaldry respecting 
her sex at large; thus/Ion, broughtoup from infancy in a temple, 
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whose very thoughts should be sainted, abuses the gods, with great 
justice but little consistency, as worse than men ; and thus, Hippolytus, 
the noble-hearted, the generous, and the self-denying, utters the famous 
piece of casuistry respecting an oath, and then dies rather than break 
his own! Nothing but an invincible love of paradox, at which even 
Rousseau might sinile, could have induced the Grecian poet to hazard 
this last violation of character. This philosophy, if not ‘‘ harsh and 
erabbed,” is at least thorny and perplexed; a thicket so closely inter- 
twined, that the flowers of poetry can scarcely find room to flourish 
beneath its shadow. 

The peculiar beauties to which the genius of Euripides inclined, no 
less than his defects, tended to lead him from the style which the 
former tragedians had adopted. His imagination “ looked before and 
after.” His poetry is the sweet and lingering echo of joys past, or 
the hope of delights to come. Hence it is essentially different from 
that of his precursors, who, rejoicing in the glorious objects immedi- 
ately before them, were contented to exhibit these in their fairest pro- 
portions, without introducing objects which were remote or obscure, 
They felt the impressions of the present moment so intensely, that they 
required little from remembrance or hope to gild the scene, Euripides, 
on the other hand, with a sense of pleasure less vivid, is more contem- 
plative ; speculates more on the probabilities of our future condition, and 
dwells with greater fondness on the recollections of the past. He may be 
almost considered as the author of the sentimental style: his best pas- 
sages consist of ‘* thoughts that voluntary move harmonious numbers ;” 
and there is often a charming accordance between the music of the 
verse and the images, which dwells on the mind with a soothing, 
tender, and gentle emotion. Nothing, for example, can be finer, in 
this way, than the passage in the Mectea, respecting the possible 
effects of music in harmonizing the tenor of existence. But this kind 
of excellence is evidently different, and even opposite, to that of 
Sophocles and Zéschylus. The analogy to the plastic arts, so perfect 
in them, is lost in their rival. At the same time, he possesses a 
faculty of exciting genial though undefined emotions, of which they 
are destitute. He abounds also in fancy, which they either did not 
possess, or the austerity of their genius did not allow them to cherish 
or display. Notwithstanding his tendency to excite sensibility by 
means of low devices, he sometimes affects us with a real and genuine 
pathos, while he diverts the force of grief with tender remembrance 
of former happiness, or casts over the waves of trouble the radiance 
of hope. Sorrow, indeed, is never with him of that wild and super- 
human cast which it wears in the works of his predecessors; but it 
is often still, mild, and placid, and tenderly relieved by elegant 
allusions and gentle touches of humanity. In modern times, and in 
the imitation of the romantic models, Euripides would probably have 
attained a higher poetic excellence than his remaining works exhibit. 
It is only to the high rank assigned to him, as one of the Greek tra- 
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gedians, that we object; nor do we mean so much to suggest that his 
genius was, in itself, inferior to theirs, as that it was unsuited to that 
grand and simple style of art with which his name is usually con- 
nected. 

The “ Medea” of our author bas, perhaps, been the most popular 
of his works; partly owing to the dazzling terrors of its plot, and 
partly to the comparisons so often made in its favour with the Roman 
tragedy on the same subject, which bears the name of Seneca. The 


opening speeches of the Nurse, recounting the distresses of her mistress, - 


which are interrupted and heightened by her sorrowful exclamations 
behind the scene, are singularly beautiful. In the middle of the 
piece, when the heroine condescends to deception, in order to accom- 
plish her design, the interest languishes ; but nothing of the kind can 
be more fearfully grand than the description of the death of the bride 
of Jason and her father, and the ferocious joy with which the enchan- 
tress listens to the tale. Her speeches, when meditating the death of 
her children, are admirably varied, by the strugglings of natural affec- 
tion, which almost shake her soul from her purpose; and her final 
appearance in the air with the bodies is exceedingly picturesque. She 
is, however, the only character in the piece. Jason is mean, hypo- 
critical, and low-minded; Creon at once tyrannical and imprudent ; 
and the Chorus (who are necessarily acquainted with the dreadful 
designs, which they make no attempt to frustrate except by persua- 
sion) of rather dubious virtue. The versifivation of this play is pecu- 
liarly sweet and flowing, and a bright fancy sparkles over it. 
Euripides has left, among the tragedies that survive, no less than 
four of which the family of Agamemnon are the subjects: Iphi- 
genia in Aulis; Electra; Orestes; and Iphigenia in Tauris; besides 
others, in which the chief himself or his brother Menelaus appears. 
The first of this series is, we think, on the whole, the best. The 
struggles of Agamemnon between his imaginary duty, as commander 
of the Greeks, and his love for his daughter, as represented in the first 
scene, form a ‘most affecting picture. The subsequent passages, how- 
ever, impair the effect of the opening. Menelaus is depicted as 
mean and selfish. He urges, with ferocious indifference, the sacrifice 
of his niece to promote his revenge, after having intercepted the 
letter of his brother, in which he countermanded his fatal orders, 
On the arrival of Clytemnestra aud her daughter, for the supposed 
marriage of the latter with Achilles, the distress of Agamemnon 
increases; and Menelaus, touched with something like compassion, 
offers to forego the sad offering ; when, to the disgust of the reader, 
the father himself changes his purpose, ‘and alarmed lest the Greeks 
should discover the oracle, and mutiny against him, resolves to com- 
plete the sacrifice from which he had so lately revolted. From this 
point, however, the interest is sustained to a very high pitch; and 
the pathos, which would otherwise be overpowering, is relieved by 
pictures of tender resignation and generous courage, Achilles is repre- 
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sented in the most ingenuous and amiable character. And though the 
heroine at first shrinks from the dreadful fate prepared for her, she 
speedily grows inspired with the most heroic feelings, and devotes 
herself to die with a firmness, which faintly reminds us of Antigone ; 
she pues out to death as to a festival. The images of the victim, and 
of the hind substituted in her room, as pictured by the messenger who 
relates the catastrophe, possess a beauty of the plastic kind, of which 
Euripides affords few examples, 

A long space of time elapses between this tragedy and the date of The Etectra. 
“ Electra,” during which Orestes, who was introduced as an infant 
in the Iphigenia, grows up to manhood; Agamemnon returns con- 
queror, and is slain; Orestes is banished; and Electra discarded from 
the palace where Aigisthus and her mother reign. In this piece, 
Euripides has unfortunately trodden ground which was completely 
occupied before him, All that the Choéphore of Aeschylus wanted 
in variety of incident, and felicity of development, had been supplied 
in the Electra of Sophocles ; and nothing new remained to be achieved 
by an author who should even bring to the work an equal yenius, 
Compelled, however, to attempt some novelty, Euripides has accumu- 
lated woes on the head of his heroine,—* steep'd her in poverly even 
to the very lips,"—and given her a generous peasant for her pretended 
husband. He has also removed the scene from the palace to the 
country, and employed artifices to bring Clytenmestra and Atgisthus 
to the place where they are to die, which are not very probable. 
Castor and Pollux are also introduced at the close, for no other purpose 
than to contrive a marriage between Pylades and Electra; for the 
journey of Orestes to Athens belongs toa new action. In all respects, 
this piece is of a much lower tone than those composed on the same 
subject by the two elder tragedians. 

The “ Orestes,” in point of time, almost immediately follows the The Orestes. 
Electra. Euripides here represents his hero as not only driven to dis- 
traction by the Furies of his mother, but as condemned to death, 
togcther with his sister, by the citizens of Argos. The distress, at the 
Opening of this play, seems nearly to have reached its utmost pitch: 
Orestes is discovered lying on a couch, distracted, and Electra, worn 
out with grief and fatigue, sitting beside him; the Argives have for- 
bidden all succours to be given to the miserable pair, and are about to 
assemble to decide in what manner they shall put them to death. This 
is rather an unpromising commencement of a tragedy; we see, at all 
events, the worst; for the actual death of the chief persons would be 
happiness compared to the prolongation of their sufferings. The wild 
exclamations of Orestes, however, when the madness comes over him, 
are at once grand and terrific, A gleam of hope breaks in on the 
arrival of Menelaus; but this prince, whom Euripides delights to 
represent as Cespicable, finally leaves his kinsman in despair. Tyn- 
darus, Menelaus, and Orestes make long speeches, filled with many a 
thetorical flourish, which produce nothing. After the hard-hearted 
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selfishness and unrelenting cruelty of the two relatives, the disin- 
terested friendship of Pylades is truly refreshing. He leads Orestes to 
make his defence to the people; but the only favour this ineasure 
procures is, that the prince and his sister shall have their choice of the 
modes of dying, so that they execute the sentence on themselves before 
the day closes. The distress is now renewed—heightened it scarcely 
could be—when Pylades proposes that they should, before they die, 
kill Helen, who happens to be within the palace, and so revenge on 
her the deaths of the Grecians who fell at Troy. This proposition is 
eagerly adopted, though to us it seems a mere piece of foolish and 
wanton cruelty, little calculated to excite our pity for sufferers who, 
in their own extremity, exhibit none. Electra, however, wiser than 
the rest, suggests that they may save their own lives by securing 
Hermione, the daughter of Helen and Menelaus, as a hostage, and 
threatening to deprive her also of life, unless her father will interpose 
in their behalf. Both plots now proceed together, At the moment 
when the stroke is aimed at Helen, she vanishes. Hermione is seized, 
the palace gates barricadoed, and Orestes and Pylades appear on the 
summit of a tower, holding a drawn sword over the neck of their 
hostage, and surrounded with torches in readiness to set fire to the 
palace. Menelaus enters below ; and, in this critical situation, a long 
dialogue of short sentences ensues between the king of Sparta and 
Orestes, at the close of which the latter calls to Electra to light up 
the blaze from beneath, and to the attendants to set fire to the roofs. 
At this agonizing moment Apollo appears, and sets everything right; 
pacifies Menelaus by showing him Helen in the clouds, now exalted 
to the rank of a goddess; prescribes his future course to Orestes; 
gives him for a wife the lady over whom he is holding the sword ; 
and leaves Electra and Pylades peaceably to solemnize their nuptials. 
Never, surely, was every principle of the dramatic art so marvellously 
sacrificed to a pantomimic display as in this “‘ most lame and impotent 
eanclusion.” The lowest manufacturer of a modern melodrame would 
have, at least, brought about the catastrophe by causing Menelaus to 
succour the desperate party, in order to preserve his daughter: but 
the blazing torches—the descent of Apollo—and Helen riding in the 
air—were such picturesque accompaniments to the last scene, that 
Euripides was unable to resist them, . 


Iphigenia An interval again elapses between the last play and the “ [phigenta 

in Tauris. in Tauris.” In the mean time, Orestes has been acquitted at Athens; 
but, in order completely to expiate his offence, is commanded by” 
Apollo to bring the statue of Diana from Tauris. hither he hag 
repaired with Pylades, when both are seized, to be offered up to the 
poddess; which was the fate of every Greek who touched on the shore. 
After, however, all seems lost, Orestes discovers in the priestess, who 
involuntarily ministers at the bloody altar, his own sister, whom Diana 
had snatched from intended sacrifice many years before at Aulis. The 
parties then contrive jointly to escape, and succeed, carrying away the © 
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statue with them. The artifice by which this is effected is very far 
from probable; but the spectator or reader is willing to acquiesce in 
anything which brings such horrors as those represented in the fane at 
Tauris toa period. The generous contention of the friends which 
shall suffer, when only one is to be sacrificed, is noble and affecting ; 
but it is impossible to regard the heroine without a feeling of disgust, 
who, even against her will, had, for many years, been accustomed to 
assist in the sacrifice of huraan victims. 

In the * Andromache,” Menelaus and Orestes appear once more, both The 
in very unworthy characters. The conduct, indeed, of the former is Andromache 
base and cruel beyond endurance : to gratify his daughter's revenge 
against her unhappy rival, he first barbarously works on the feelings 
of the Trojan captive as a mother, and induces her to leave her asylum 
by threatening that if she will not be content to renounce its protection 
and to die, her sou shall perish in her stead; and when he has thus 
secured her, prepares to sacrifice both the parent and the child. Hap- 
pily baffled by the arrival of Peleus, Hermione, in rage and fear, 
attempts her own life, when her old lover Orestes appears, informs 
her that he has taken measures to kill her husband at Delphi, by means 
of the populace, and bears her away with him. Shortly after, a mes- 
senger announces the completion of this dastardly assassination; but 
all the remaining parties are comforted by the appearance of Thetis, 
who provides Andromache with a third husband in Helenus, and 
confers the gift of immortality on Peleus, whose bride she had been in 
his youth. In the instance of Orestes, the poet has strikingly displayed 
how little love he possessed for austere virtue, or how inadequate he 
was to portray it, This young prince, who has been made to acta 
chief part in four plays, has no character at all. He is most truly “a 
pipe for fortune’s finger to play what stop she pleases.” He is governed 
by the most unreasonable and contradictory impulses. He is forced 
on to kill his mother by a divinity—sunk in remorse without repenting 
—moved to kill Helen without motive—and deeply criminal, at last, 
Without apparent passion, temptation, or concern. His wickedness 
does not shock us, because it seems like the antic of a puppet, who is 
moved alternately by the most opposite strings. 

The “ Trojan Captives” presents us with a grand picture of majesty The Trojan 
and beauty reduced to the deepest woe: but this is all. There is no “*Ptve* 
suspense, no progression, no action, and consequently little interest ;— 
the persons have nothing to do but to suffer, and the spectators nothing 
to feel but to pity them. ‘The ‘* Hecuba,” however, follows the destiny 
of the eldest of the characters in the former play, into stranger diver- 
sities of sorrow. The resignation of Iphigenia is finely represented, 
and the circumstances of her death are wrought up into a vivid 
and beautiful picture. The impression made by the subsequent part 

f the play is not so pleasing. The avaricious cruelty of Polymnestor 
eserves, indeed, the severest of punishments; but the circumstances 
f his eyes being extinguished are rather shocking than terrible ; and 
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the slaughter of his innocent children makes us revolt from its authors. 
As the poet has here given in one tragedy two distinct events in the 
distresses of Hecuba, there seems no reason why the play should not 
embrace her whole course of misery, except the misery it would 
occasion to the spectators. Indeed the misfortunes of this queen, who — 
displays more of the termagant than of the heroine, are so often pre- 
sented to us by Euripides, that we are almost constrained to exclaim, 
in the language of Hamlet, ‘*‘ What's Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba, 
that we should mourn for her ?” 

“ Jon” is, in many respects, one of the happiest efforts of Euripides. — 
The simplicity and reverence inherent in the mind of its hero are no . 
less distinct and lovely than the picture of the scenery with which he is 
surrounded, His feelings of humble gratitude to the power which has 
protected him ; his virtue unspotted from the world ; and his cleaving 
to the sacred seclusion which has enwrapped him from childhood, are 
beautifully drawn, The picture seems sky-tinctured—of an ethereal 
purity of colouring. The plot also is very skilfully conducted to 
the conclusion: though, with the exception of the attempt on the 
hero’s life, the whole might form a sentimental comedy. The story 
is of this cast: a foundling is discovered by a mother, who had 
since married, to be her son, and is palmed off on her husband as the 
fruit of an early amour of his own; thus securing a wished-for happi- 
ness for Xuthus, an inheritance for Ion, and, at once, her child and 
her character to the mother. This is strictly a piece of intrigne, 
though it must be allowed that the imagination of the poet, here often | 
felicitously exerted, has elevated it far above ordinary dramas of this 
description, In this, as in many works of Euripides, we trace the 
origin of the new comedy, and find ample reason to justify the admi- 
ration of Menander. The great blemish of the piece is the contrivance 
of the mother to slay the youth, whom she does not know to be her 
son. A lady, who has been represented as of quiet and domestic 
manners, hears that her husband has discovered a son; and at 
attendant no sooner proposes to her that she should murder him, than 
she acquiesces, without the slightest scruple, and only expresses her 
fear that so desirable an event will be difficult of completion. After- 
wards, when the scheme has been frustrated, and the recognition takes 
place, all is forgiven and forgotten ; Ion embraces his mother without) 
shuddering at her baseness, and this intended murderess is rewarded’ 
by the discovery of her son, and the successful combination of Apollo 
with her to deceive her husband. One would almost think, that before 
Euripides could make such a representation as this, he :nust have lost 
all sense of distinction between crime and excellence among the sophis- 
tries of the schools, 

The *“ Supplicants” rust, in justice, be regarded as a fugitive piece; — 
written on political grounds, and for a temporary occasion. It was 
acted just after a treaty had been concluded between the Argives and ~ 
Lacedemonians, during the Peloponnesian war, in order to remind the | 
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latter of their ancient obligations to the Athenians. It consists simply 
of the entreaties of Adrastus, the king of Argos, and the matrons of 
that state, to Theseus, that he would interfere and procure for them 
an opportunity of burying the slain who had fallen before Thebes, and 
to whom that city, in the pride of victory, refused a sepulchre—the 
consequent expedition of the Athenians, and their complete victory — 
the lamentations over the bodies thus redeemed—the appearance of 
Minerva, who exhorts the Athenian prince not to allow the Argives 
to receive the favours conferred on them without a return, but to 
compel them to swear never to attack Athens—and finally, the ex- 
hortation of the Chorus to Adrastus to take the oaths required by the 
goddess. The piece also contains a long and elegant discussion between 
Theseus and the herald from Thebes, on the relative value of demo- 
cratical and monarchical governments; and, what is far better than 
this, the sweet and touching lamentations and death-songs of Evadne, 
the widow of one of the fallen chiefs, who, at the conclusion of her 
strain, leaps on his funeral pyre and dies beside him. 

The “ Children of Hercules,” like the former piece, is essentially TheChildren 
political. It was intended to remind the Spartans of the protection % Beules 
afforded by Athens to the race of the hero, from whom they gloried 
to derive their origin. It bears internal marks of haste, and was 
probably composed in accordance with the public feeling at some 
peculiar crisis. There are, however, two circumstances which throw 
a splendour over it; the voluntary sacrifice of Macaria to propitiate 
the gods, and the generous heroism of Iolaus, whose youth is miracu- 
lously renewed, in answer to his prayers, in order to enable him to 
perform the noblest feats of valour, and to save, by his prowess, the 
family of his friend. There is a singular want of catastrophe. In the 
last scene, Eurystheus, whose life has been spared by the Athenians, 
is menaced with death by Alemena; and while she threatens, and he 
replies, the tragedy abruptly concludes, The conduct and language 
of this spouse of Hercules, however prompted by her wrongs, are 
unfeminine—though perhaps not beneath the estimate of the female 
character formed by the poet. 

The ‘* Phenician Damsels” occupies the same ground with the Tne 
Seven Chiefs of Auschylus: it is of much greater length, and contains Plenician 
a far more numerous dramatis persone than the preceding tragedy ; “7 
but it is almost needless to say that it is far inferior in spirit and vivid~ 
ness to that mighty work, in which the heroes with their martial 
panoply seem like shapes of fire seen in terrific vision. In the pro- 
duction of Euripides there is, however, some reflection of this pro- 
digious and meteor-like brightness. The picture of the fatal combat 

between the brothers is exceedingly characteristic and striking. The 

Scene in which Antigone, from the walls, inquires and learns the names 

and characters of the chiefs before Thebes is perhaps injudiciously copied 

from Homer ; for though such an enumeration may be exceedingly 
utiful in an epic poem, it is unsuitable to tragedy, because it is 
‘[e. L.] I 
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Of the successors of Euripides in Grecian tragedy we have no 
remains. Perhaps this circumstance is not to be regretted. They 
would only have afforded a pratification to curiosity in tracing the 
decline of the art, while they would have interrupted our admiration 
of the grand relics which we now possess. At present the Greek 
tragedy stands alone, as one of the grandest vestiges of the mighty 
times of old; and when we consider the immense number of plays 
which each of its poets produced, and the consequent facility with 
which works so perfect in their symmetry, and so exquisite in their 
minutest parts, were struck off at once, we are lost in admiration at 
the creative power of that golden period. 

The Greek tragedies have been translated into English: those of 
AXschylus, by Potter—of Sophocles, by Franklin—and of Euripides, 
by Potter and Woodhull; but we cannot think, in any instance, with 
considerable success. The Greek language, perhaps, was essential to 
the harmony of these mighty works, The words themselves often 
form parts of that grace which is nowhere else to be supplied; and 
the divine workmanship of Sophocles and A¢schylus would have been, 
in a depree, lost, if employed on less pure and delicate materials. Nor 
can we give much praise to any modern attempt at imitating these 
productions of Athenian genius. The texture of our minds is essentially 
different from that of those by whom they were produced or enjoyed— 
our joys and sorrows refer to a different sphere—the colouring of exist- 
ence is altered. We have exchanged present unthinking gladness for 
a distant hope; the distinctness of a beautiful foreground for the 
dimly-seen glories of an endless perspective. Infinitely is the advantage 
ours, as immortality is superior to time. We must, however, resign 
the graces by which the ancients attempted to supply the absence of 
prospects beyond the grave. We must content ourselves with the 
admiration of those works which the changes of mortality have left us. 
The moulds in which their exquisite growps were cast are for ever 
broken ! 


The following are the principal editions of the Greek tragedies :— 


The first edition of /ESCcHYLUs was printed at Venice, 1518, vo. The best modern 
editions are those of Wellaucr, Leipsig, 1823; W. Dindorf, 1827; and Scholfield, 
Oxford, 1830.—SorvocLes. Aldus published the Editio Princeps, 1502, 8ve. Ot 
the numerous editions published in the sixteenth century, the best are thoee of 
HL. Stephens, 1568, 4to, and C. Canter, Antwerp, 1579,12mo0. The most valnable 
modern editions are Herrmann’s revised edition of Brunck, 1823-25, 7 vols., 8yo. ; 
the edition of Elmsley, with Lexicon Sephocleum, Oxford, 1826, 2 vols. 8¥0; 
the very useful edition by Wunder, 1831-46, 2 vols. 8vo., in 7 parts; and 
Ahren’s, in Didot’s Bibliotheca Scrip. Grac., Paris, 1842-44, 8vo. The Editio 
Princeps of Eurrriprs (without printer’s name or date), contains four plays—the 
Medea, Alcestis, Hippolytus, and Andromache, printed in capital letters; it is with 
great probability supposed to have been edited by J. Lascaris, and was printed at 
Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century. Aldus’ edition, Venice, 1503, 
contains 18 plays. The best modern editions are that of Matthia, Leipsig, 
1813-29, in 9 vols,, and the Glasgow edition of 1821, 9 vols., 8vo. 
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I.—On THE OriGin or TRAGEDY AND CoMEDY. 


THE ancient Greeks met annually in their villages, (xwpae) at the end Driaie, ob 
of harvest or vintage, to offer sacrifices to the Bods, and to partake of Pere 
relaxation and festivity; di rije ovvroviag avdraverw, a3 Aristotle 
says.' The principal object of their reverence was Aidvucoc, Bacchus, 
the inventor of wine, and an important personage in the most ancient 
mythology of the Greeks; who was worshipped, together with Ceres, 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, as joint patron of agriculture, and who 
was, perhaps, the most ancient of all the Grecian deities. He seems 
to have been typical of the first generating principle; and, therefore, 
his most conspicuous emblem was the ®4\doc. At these meetings 
two kinds of poetry were naturally introduced; the one in honour of 
Bacchus, which Aristotle says was iyyAoy cal éyxwpuacruey; the 
other, ludicrous and satirical, interspersed with mutual sarcasms and 
jests; yedodrepoy cai tapGiZor. Versibus alternis opprobria rustica 
fundens. But this species, also, was in honour of Bacchus, although 
of a lighter and more familiar cast than the former. 
The loftier and more poetical song was afterwards named d:Bbpapfoc, Dithy- 
a term, of which no satisfactory explanation has yet been given. oe 
To the more jocose effusions are to be referred the phallic songs, Phallic 
which were sung during the procession of the @éAAoc. The singers “°™ 
of the dithyrambs, says Aristotle, gradually improved tragedy, and 
those of the phallic song, comedy ; both having originally been extem- 
poraneous. 
The second age of dramatic representations was that in which the 
actor prepared beforehand some story, which he represented to the 
audience partly by narration, partly by dancing and gesticulation. See 
omnino Hermann, ad Arist, Poet., p. 109. It was then that tragedy 
Was no longer an extemporaneous song, indiscriminately poured forth 
by the votaries of Bacchus as wit or wine prompted them, but it 
became a profession or art. The first who exercised it was Thespis ; 
but even he, although he was not long prior to Atschylus, left no 
written drama,” and it is most probable that he never committed any 
to writing. In his time the word rpaygdia appears to have been 
first used. It seems probable, as Bentley supposes, that tragedy and 
comedy may originally have had one common name, Kwpgdia, being 
both of them equally songs of the village. 


1 Eth, Nicom. viit. £ Bent. Diss. Phal. p. 238. 
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One name for comedy was rpyywéia; but it was only called so in 
derision, because the actors smeared their faces with the lees of wine, 
as the earliest tragedians did, according to Horace. 

The etymology of rpayyéia is clearly rpdyog and gd); but the 
reason of it is involved in some obscurity. The common notion is, 
that it was so called, because a goat was the prize of the singer. 

Tragedy, therefore, was originally nothing more than a song in honour 
of Bacchus, accompanied by gesticulations and dancing. In process of 
time were introduced relations of some mythological story, by a second 
person, who relieved the singer; an improvement first adopted by 
Thespis. Then another actor was added, who kept upa dialogue with 
the first performer, the singer introducing the Bacchic hymn between 
the different portions of their performance. The subject of this song 
was afterwards less strictly confined to Bacchus, and frequently bore 
some reference to the matter of the dialogue. 

Although the subject of the dithyrambic song was thus changed, the 
custom of singing it before the altar of Bacchus was still retained; and 
when afterwards a stage was invented by Adschylus, a portion of it, 
called the épyno7pa, or dancing-space, was set apart for the performance 
of the song, and dance round the @uypéAn, or altar, Hence Gupeédy is 
sometimes put for the orchestra on which it stood. Artemidorus, ii. 3, 
p- 84. rete éxt Ovpédny draGaivavat, to those who tread the stage, who 
are called in the same chapter @upedixoi. Alciphr. ii. 3, p. 240. dpa- 
purovpyety re xatvoy raic Ernciace Guuedaue papa. v. Atov, rexvierac. 
So Oupedexot &ywrec in Athenwus, xv. 16. See Aulus Gellius, xx. 3. 

This account of the origin of dramatic exhibitions will serve to ex- 
plain the reasons why such entertainments were confined at Athens to 
the Dionysiac festivals; and why the actors were called Awvruvataxol 
TEX ViTat. 

II.—Or tue Tragic Contests. 


The contests of tragic poets were not thought of, till their art had 
attained a certain degree of consistency and polish. In the time of 
Thespis, whe acted his own interludes, they were not deemed of 
sufficient importance to be made a public concern. dpyopéywy ray 
wept Odor On THY Tpayyoiay Kiveiv, Kal Oia rv Kawwérnra rave 
mwodAovg dyorrog Tov mpdyparoc, obzw BP elg Gpedday évayovoy 
EEnypévov.—Plutarch, in Solone, p. 173, HSt. 

The dramatic contests always took place at the Dionysia, or festivals 
of Bacchus, of which there were three holden in Attica at different 
times in the year. 

I, r& xar’ aypovc, celebrated in the month Mooededy (the sixth 
Attic month, answering to the latter part of December and the begin- 
ning of January) in all the éipoe and villages of Attica, Theophr. 
Char, p. 12, Schn. 

2. ra Anvata, or ra év Aiurvace, so called from Aiuras, a part of 
the city near the Acropolis, in, which was,a sacred zepifodog, or en- 


- 


(ra 
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closure, of Bacchus, called Afvaror, from Ayqvoc, @ wine-press. The Tragic 
Thucyd. ii. 15. In this enclosure plays were acted, the audience being Conte*® 
placed upon a wooden scaffolding. But afterwards a regular theatre 

was erected. This festival was celebrated on the twelfth day of the 

eighth month, ’Av@eorypidy, originally called Anvaiwy, answering to 

part of February and March. The festival, itself, in later times, went 

by the name of r& ’Arfeorfpea, and was holden on three consecutive 

days, the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth of the month; the first 

day’s ceremonies were called T@ciyia, the Broachings ; those of the 
second day, Xdec, the Cups, or drinking-bout; those of the third, 
Xurpot, the messes of pottage.’ 

3. ra éy Gore, OF ra Kar’ aru, Or ra Gora, holden in the ninth 
month, "EXagnBodkiwy, answering to part of March and April, and 
about the seventeenth day of the month.* And this festival is always to 
be understood, when the words ra Atovéora are used by themselves. 

Dramatic representations were introduced at all these festivals, but Rural 
prizes were contended for only in the two last. In the ra car’ dypodg *v* 
the actors seem to have gone about from one éfpo¢ to another. 

In the two city festivals, the scenic contests were made public con- 
cerns, and controlled by strict regulations; which will be the subject of 
a subsequent section. At present we will consider those which related 
to the pieces produced, 

Each poet was expected to exhibit three tragic, and one satyric 
drama, which, together constituted a rerpahoyia. In imitation of which Tetratogies. 
eustom, Plato is said by Thrasyllus, (ap. Diog. Laeré. iii, 56,) to have 
published his dialogues by tetralogies, or quaternions. 

Sometimes the three tragedies were of a kindred argument, as, for 
instance, the Agamemnon, Choéphori, and Eumenides of ZEschylus, all 
relating, more or less directly, to the story of Orestes; for which 
reason the tetralogy, of which they formed the principal part, was 
called rerpadoyia ‘Opéorere. Aristophan, Ran, 1124, 

TIpiiroy 0é oe roy €£ “Opeoreiac déye. 

When Diogenes Laertius speaks of plays, acted at the Panatheniac 

festivals, he refers to a more recent age, when that custom may pro- 


bably have prevailed. But long before that time, tetralogies had heen 
discontinued. See Bentley, Diss. Phal., p. 233. 


i The reader who wishes for a full account of this festival, may consult the 
Atiice Lectiones of Meursius, iv. 13, p. 189. The Lenwa have been confounded 
with the Assen xac’ @yeots. But Ruhnken, in the Auctariun Emend. in Hesych, 
¥. Asovwosz, has clearly proved that they were the same as the festival tv Aspenarg 
and the Anthesteria, The contrary opinion is unsuccessfully maintained by G. A. 
Oderici, See Biblioth, Crit, ii, tii, p. 51. Heyne, ad Georg. ii, 381. The Scho- 
Hiast on Plato says, that the Zenea were in the month Mamacterion. 

® Eschin. c. Ctesiph. sec. 24. 

® It appears, however, from a decree of the Athenian people, preserved in 
Josephus, A.J. xiv, 8, p, 699, that even as late as the age of Hyreanus, the tragic 
contests were confined to the Dionysia. avemsiy 38 vor aoigaver tv vq Perey Asovurions, 
Tpkyuday ray xewas Ayopivev, xaa Devebyvcios xal "EAcwowiors in rq yupeing aya, 
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The custom of presenting four dramas at once was not of very Jong 

duration; for it seems not to have been introduced till the later years 
of Aischylus; who wrote, as the author of his life informs us, seventy 
tragedies, but only about five satyric dramas, If this account of his 
satyric dramas be correct, it is clear that he could have presented only 
five tetralopies, of which the Orestean was the last. But this does not 
very well accord with the circumstance of his having acquired great 
reputation by his satyric dramas. According to Pausanias, p. 56, 
32, ed. Sylburg., the satyres of Alschylus were the most celebrated ; 
and in the next place, those of Pratinas and Aristias. Diogenes 
Laertius relates, that Menedemus thought Aschylus the first in this 
species of composition, and Sophocles the second. 

But to return to the Dionysiac festivals: we have said, in compliance 
with the received notion, that the scenic contests took place only at the 
Anvaia, and the peyada Awrvea. There is reason to suppose that the 
comedians most commonly contended at the former, and the tragedians | 
at the latter of these festivals. 

The tragic conéests must always have taken place at the great 
Dionysia, for at that festival the new plays were represented, and new | 
actors appointed by lot, as appears from several decrees quoted by 
fischines and Demosthenes. This point has been illustrated by | 
Hemsterhuis, with his usual learning, in his notes on Lucian, i. p. 166. 
See also Taylor’s Preface to the Orations epi Zrepavou. 

One thing more is to be remarked ahout these contests. The 
reason why new plays and new actors were brought upon the stage at 
the great Dionysia was this: at that festival strangers from various | 
parts of Greece, and especially deputies from all the states tributary to 
Athens, were present in that city; whereas at the Lena none but 
the inhabitants of Attica composed the audience. 

It appears, then, that although tragedies were acted on the Lenzan 
festival, the contests of new pieces took place at the Dionysia & aorec. 
See Barthelemy’s Dissertation in the Mém. de ? Ac, d Inser., tom, xxxix.; 
Wolf, Praf. ad Demosth. Or. Lept., p.xc., Demosth, de Coron., p. 136, 
Harl. These were made a national concern; they were regulated by 
laws, and the expense of paying and equipping the choruses was one 
of the Acrrovpyia:, or State burthens, imposed upon the richer mem- | 
bers of the commonwealth, This charge was called Xopynyla, and the 
person who bore it Xopyyoc.' The different yopyyia: were assigned 
to the different tribes in their twms, and the éxeeAfjrae of the tribe 
fixed them, before the Dionysia, on some wealthy individuals, 

The different Choragi, according to their appointment, defrayed the 
expenses of the dithyrambic or Cyclian Chorus,” or of the tragic or 
comic chorus,* or of the AbAnray yopdoc, (who danced and sang while 
a musician played on the flute,) or of the Pyrrhichista,* (boys who 


' The Latins always wrote Choragua. ® Plutarch, Andocid. p. 835. B, 
® See the Notes on Hesychius, v. og wsgig-ysi. Lysias. "Awad. Awgod. sec. 1, 
* Lysias, 1, c. Iseus, p. 54, as corrected by Bantley, Diss. p. 361. Athenzus, 
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danced in armour). An enumeration of the different expenses of the The Tragic 
xopnyia is given by Lysias, “Awod. Awpod., sec. 1, which deserves to Contests 
be inserted here, as rendered into English by Dr. Bentley, Diss. Phal., 

. 860 — 
Pi When Theopompus was archon, (Ol. xcii. 2,) I was furnisher to 
a tragic Chorus, and I laid out thirty mine. Afterwards I got the 
victory with the Chorus of men, and it cost me twenty mine. When 
Glaucippus was archon, (Ol. xcii. 3,) I laid out eight mine upon the 
Pyrrhichists, Again I won the victory with the Chorus of men, and 
with that, and the charge of the Zripus, I expended fifty mine. And 
when Diocles was archon, (Ol. xcii, 4,) I laid out upon the Cychan 
Chorus three mine (qu.?) Afterwards, when Alexias was archon, 
(Ol. xciii. 4,) I furnished a Chorus of boys, and it cost me above fifteen 
mine. And when Euclides was archon, (Ol. xciv. 2,) I was at the 
charge of sixteen mana upon the comedians, and of seven upon the 
young Pyrrhichists.” The charge of the Cyclian Chorus Dr. Bentley 
probably wrote CCC mina, as it is in Lysias, quoted by Meursius, 
The printer changed this into III mine. 

The poets who were desirous of contending for the prize presented 
their pieces to the first archon, whose business it was to see that the 
Choragi gave their Choruses to none but those who deserved it. This 
regulation was made to secure the representation of the best pieces. 
The Choragus of a Chorus of boys was obliged by law to be above 
age of forty years. What age was fixed for the other yopryol is un- 
certain, Another law enacted that no foreigner should dance in the 
choruses,' under the penalty of 1000 drachms, to be paid by the Cho- 
racus; but this referred only to the greater Dionysia; for at the 
Lenzan exhibitions it was lawful to introduce foreign dancers; at the 
latter festival the Mérocxor also were Choragi.* 

Sometimes the expenses of the Chorus were voluntarily undertaken 
by some spirited individual, or by the poet himself, The plays of 
Aischylus were acted a second time after his death, at the public 
expense." 

The archon also, it seems, assigned, by lot, to the different poets, 
three actors apiece, But the poet who obtained the prize was allowed 
to select his own performers for the next year. 

It has been thought by some learned men that, because each of the 
ten tribes appointed a Choragus for the Dionysiac contests, there must 


xiv. p. 630, tells us, upon the authority of Aristocles, that the Depfiysrni were 
always boys. The dance is described in p. 631, and by Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
quoted in the Notes on Proclus. Phrynichus, who was a dancing-master, was of 
course employed occasionally to teach the Pyrrichiste. lian, having met with 
the expression Backes Meppyieres, or something to that effect, trumps up a story 
of Phrynichus’s having introduced Pyrrhichists in one of his tragedies (V. H. iii. 8.) 

_  Schottus, in his Notes on Proclus, improves upon this, and says that Phrynichus 

_ acted a tragedy called Moppiywerei. 

: ' Petit. Legis Attic. p. 853. 2 Thid. 

. ® See Stanley, ia vitam disalyli, p. 707. 
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have been always ten competitors for the prize of comedy, of which 
only three were placed. But it is clear from the argument to the Plytus, 
that this was not the case. We are informed that Aristophanes, when 
he presented that play, had only four competitors—Nicochares, A rista- 
menes, Nicophon, and Alceus, It is most probable that different 
Xopyyias were allotted to different tribes; so many for camic choruses, 
so many for tragic, so many for dithyrambic, &c, 

The contending Choragi were called “Ayriyépnyoe;' the poetical ar 
musical candidates 'Ayrididdekedor ;* the actors “Ayrtreyvot" 

The names of successful Choragi and poets were proclaimed to the 

ople. 

The Choragus consecrated to Bacchus a tripod, inscribed with the 
names of himself and his poet, and the archon.* But perhaps this is 
true only of the dithyrambic contests, The tragic victor seems to 
have consecrated a tablet or marble slab. The oldest of these inscrip- 
tions which has been preserved is in Plutarch, 7’hemistocl., p. 251. 

It seems probable that the original prizes of tragedy and comedy 
were discontinued when the dramatic art had attained its consistency 
and polish.’ 

The successful poet was honoured with a crown of ivy. 

The actors also of the successful pieces wore crowns of ivy. 

We have no document by which we ean determine the number of 
tragedies represented at one sitting,“ but it appears that the time 
allowed to each poet was measured by the clepsydra.’ 

The prizes were awarded by judges appointed hy the archon, 
usually, but not always, five in number. Their decision, as might 
have been expected, was not always impartial? The judges of the 
Cyclian choruses were punishable by fine, if they decided contrary to 
justice." 

The tripods and tablets commemorative of the Dionysiac conquerors 
were placed in the Lenzan temple of Bacchus, From these, different 
authors at various times compiled chronological accounts of the dra- 
matic contests, giving the names of the three first competitors," the 
titles of their plays, the success of each, and the name of the archon in 
whose magistracy they were performed. 

The principal compilers of these Didascalie, as they were called, 
were Aristotle, Dicearchus, Callimachus,"® Eratosthenes, Carystias of 
Pergamus, and Aristophanes the grammarian. The student who 


1 Demosth. c. Mid. i, p, 134. 

2 See Casaubon, on Athen, vi. p. 235 D. § Alciphron, iii, 48. 

* See the Preface to the Perse of Aischylus, p. xuii. Cf. Harpocr. v. xavarapel. 

5 Bentley, Diss. Phal, p. 303. 

§ Tyrwhitt, ad Aristot. p. 192. 7 tbid. p. 144, 

® See Valesius in Maussac. Diss. Crit, p. 204, and Biblioth, Crit. ii. 3, p. 45. 

* See Dblian, ii. 8. Aristoph. Av. 445, Tyrwhitt, p. 149. 

10 Aischin. c, Ctesiph., p. 85, Vita Sophectis, p. Xiv. 

12 See Arpum, Aj. al decxedia: xar’ Hoxity, not those of Dicearchus. Sea 
omnino Jonsium, p. 87. 


—_— 
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wishes to obtain full information on this subject must consult Casaubon, The Tragic 
on Atheneus, vi. p. 235; E. Jonsius, Hist. Scrip. Philos, i. 16; Conte™ 
Bentley, on the Fragments of Callimachus, p. 470, ed. Ernesti. Two 
fragments of marble Didascalie were published at Rome in 1777, by 
G. A. Oderici, and reviewed in Wyttenbach’s Bibliotheca Critica, ti. 8, 

. 41, 
i IIt.—Or THE ACToRs. 


We have before observed that the singer of the Chorus was ori- The Actors. 
ginally the only performer, and that Thespis first added an actor, who 
relieved the singer by relating and gesticulating some mythological 
story, Adschylus added a second actor, who kept up a dialogue with 
the other performer, the singer introducing the Bacchic song between 

‘ the different portions of their performance; and therefore he is justly 
considered as the father of tragedy. Afterwards, Sophocles added a 
third actor; an improvement, the credit of which is said to be due to 
Zischylus by the author of that poet’s life; but Dicearchus, who was 
well versed in the history of the drama, attributed it to Sophocles, as 
we learn from the same life. A better authority still is that of Aris- 
totle, de Poet., c. 10. 

In his notes on the foregoing passage, Mr, Tyrwhitt observes that 
/Eschylus certainly introduced three actors into some of his plays, 
as, for instance, in the Chogphori, v. 665-716, but he thinks that he 
borrowed the hint from Sophocles, by whom he was worsted in a 
tragic contest, at least twelve years before his death. “ The actors 
were not only assigned by lot to the several competitors, but the num- 
ber which each competitor was allowed to employ was limited to 
three. See Hesychius, v. Népeote troxpiray, (rather Népyotg.) In 
consequence of this regulation, when three characters were already on 
the stage, a fourth could not be introduced without allowing one of the 
three actors sufficient time to retire and change his dress. The poet 
was at liberty to employ as many mutes as he thought proper.” 

The actors were called “Aywroraé. (Hesych. ix v.) He who per- 
formed the principal part was called [pwraywrarhc, the second 
Sevrepaywroric, and the third rpiraywrearjc. Hence zpwraywreorety 
Or mpora déyerv, signifies to be the principal personage tn any affair, and 
rpiraywrorely OF tpira Eye, to be a subordinate character; as in 
Latin primas vel ferézas agere. Our readers will remember the precept 
of Horace, neu guarta loqui persona laboret. Pollux (iv. 109) says, 
that when a fourth actor did say anything, it was called wapayopyynpa. 
They seem to have introduced not only living mutes upon the stage, 
but also figures dressed up to represent men. It is probable that most 
of the guards and attendants who came on with kings and great per- 
sonages were figures appropriately dressed, of which a sufficient stock 

_ would be kept in the lumber-room of the theatre. 


1V.+-Or THE Cyorcs, 
The Chorus, which was originally performed by one person, and The Chor. 
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which was considered as the main business of the representation, by 
degrees became subordinate to the acting.’ But in order to gratify the 
love of spectacle which distinguished the Athenians, succeeding poets 
increased the number of those who danced and sang, but the Chorus 
was still considered as one actor," and joined in the dialogue by means 
of his head, called Kopugaies. By degrees, however, to give spirit and 
variety to the Chorus, it was divided, when necessary, into jyuydpra, 
each division having its Corypheus. They performed regular dances, 
accommodated, it should seem, to the measure of the verses which they 
sang, a subject which is involved in great difficulty and obscurity, 
chiefly arising from the imperfect knowledge which we possess of the 
principles of the Grecian music. They seem tu have danced one way 
while singing the strophe, and another during the antistrophe, snd to 
have stood still, or to have performed the evolution which daucing- 
masters cal! a pousser, during the epode. But all this is very uncertain. 
The way in which the grammarians attempt to explain these motions 
is too absurd to deserve a serious refutation, although it has been 
adopted by Vossius. We may briefly observe, that dancing seems not 
to have conveyed to an Athenian any ludicrous ideas. To us it would 
be very strange to see a party of venerable old men figuring up and 
down the stage, and all the while bewailing in passionate exclamations 
some public calamity. 

With regard to the number of the Chorus, we may be sure thaé it 
did not all at once jump from one to fifteen, or any other fixed number, 
If the number of the Chorus was ever fixed at fifteen, it was not till the 
tragic art had arrived at some degree of magnificence and importance. 
In the Supplices of JEschylus, the Chorus consists of the daughters of 
Danaus. Now these were fifty in number; but it is very uncertain 
whether they all made their appearance upon the stage; or, if they 
did, whether the greater number of them were not stuffed figures, 

When the tragic Chorus consisted of fifteen, it stood cither in three 
rows of five cach, or in five rows of three each. In the former case it 
was said to be ranged xara orofyovc, in the latter, xara Zuya. The 
dividing the Chorus into two parts, was called dryopia; each division 
jrydptoy, and their alternate songs, dyreydpca. Its first entrance 
upon the stage was called adpotoc, its temporary retreat from the 
stage, peravaoraace, and its return éxerdpodec; its final exit, ddodoe. 
These particulars are all taken fru Julius Pollux, iv. 108, whose 
account, most probably, refers to the later ages of the Greek drama. 
It appears that the Coryphei stood in the centres of their respective 
divisions. The Chorus entered the orchestra from the right side of 
the theatre, and danced across it to the left. The less conspicuous 


1It should seem, however, from the following passage of Pollux, iv. 123, that 
even hefore the time of Thespis, more than one person danced in the chorus, 
"BAsds Hy redatla apy aie, ip fr wrod Crowides sig vis avafads ras scogiuneis aTiER- 
givtra, 


® Arist. de Poet, 32. 
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situations in the Chorus were called twuxdAmta. Lines were drawn on The Chorus. 
the floor of the orchestra along which the oreixo: were to move. 

The species of dances performed by the tragic and comic Choruses 
were called respectively gupéAcca and xdpdaét, the kind adapted to 
Satyrs was termed gixuyec.* 

With xespect to the music of the Chorus, Dr. Bentley says the Hosic' ot 
dialect which it used was Doric, being best adapted to the Doric mood “"""" 
in which it sang; which, with deference to so great an authority, is 
but a poor account of the matter. The dialect of the Chorus was the 
remains of its original rusticity, for it appears from Aristotle, (de Poet. 
c. 4,) that the invention of tragedy belonged to the Dorians. And it 
is not by any means clear that the Chorus always used the Doric mood. 
lt is more probable that they varied the mood according to the subject. 
Atheneus, (xiv. p. 624,) speaking of the Afolic, Doric, and Ionic 
moods, says that the last, ‘‘by reason of its grave and harsh and 
pompous character is well suited to tragedy.” Plutarch, or the 
author of the Treatise de Musica, p. 1136, C. says, that the Mixo- 
Lydian mood is pathetic, and fit for tragedies; that the first inventress 
of it was Sappho, from whom the tragedians learned it, and combined 
it with the Doric; and further, that it was akin to the Ionic mood; 
which observation illustrates the passage of Atheneus. The reader 
will bear in mind that we are all along considering the Chorus of 
tragedy. It is curious, as Mr. Twining has observed, to trace the 
gralual extinction of the Chorus. Originally it was all: then relieved 
by short intervals of dialogue, but still principal: then subordinate, 
digressive, and ill-connected with the play: then borrowed from other 
pieces, (a custom first practised by Agatho):* and at last it degene- 
rated into music between the acts, 

The early tragic poets taught their own Choruses to dance. Athe- 
nus tells us that “the ancient poets, Thespis, Pratinus, Carcinus, 
and Phrynicus, were called dpxnerixoi, because they not only used 
much dancing in the Choruses of their plays, but were themselves 
common dancing-masters, teaching anybody that had a mind to learn.” 
Again, “Chamzleon says, that Eschylus was the first person who 
taught his Chorus figure-dances; not having recourse to professed 
masters, but inventing himself the figures to be danced by them.” 
Afterwards there were regular ddexador, who undertook for a 
certain sum to teach the Chorus, and, in some instances, furnished 
the Chorus for hire. 

The place where the Chorus was taught its dances was called 
wopEioY. 

The orchestra was semicircular, for which reason it was called, in 
later times, Ziypa, from its resemblance to the form of that letter. 


' _ 1 See Casaubon, de Sat. Poes. i. 4. Valckenaer, in Ammon. p. 83. Alberti, in 
. , Hesych. ¥. Zixivwes, 

| ® Aristot. de Poet. 82. 

2 Athen. i. p. 22. Bentley, Disseré. p. 264, 
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V.—Or tue Dress AND ORNAMENTS OF THE ACTORS. 


Every one knows that the ancient performers wore masks adapted 
to their respective characters; a device which effectually precluded 
that expression of the countenance, in which we are accustomed, and 
with justice, to place a very considerable part of the histrionic art. 
The reason of it seems to have been, that as the actor was elevated hy 
his Cothurmt above the ordinary stature of a man, it was necessary, in 
order to preserve the due proportion of the human form, that his 
countenance should be enlarged in a corresponding degree. Besides 
which, the vizards were so contrived as to answer the purpose of a 
speaking trumpet, and to make the actor's voice sonorous and loud ; 
whence, according to Gabius Bassus,’ came the Latin term Persona. 
The Greek name zpéowmey means literally anything applied to the face. 
This was the ancient term, but later writers called it xpocumetoy.* 
In the earlier age of tracedy, the actors smeared their faces either with 
the lees of wine, as we have before observed, or with a kind of paint 
called Garpayeioy” Different actors invented different masks. Who 
first introduced them into comedy is unknown.? But /Eschylas first 
used them in tragedy; persone, palleque repertor honeste Aeschylus, 
says Horace. 

The different kinds of vizards are described by Julius Pollux, iv. 
138, seg.* 

We come next to the buskins worn by tragic actors, called éuParae 
or xéopror. The invention of the buskin is attributed to Aschylus. 
So Horace, 4éschylus,— Et docuit magnumgue logui nitique cothurno. 
Others ascribe it to Sophocles, as Servius relates in his notes on Virgil, 
Eel. viii. 10. Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno. Hence co- 
thurnus is often put metonynuce for tragedia; as in Horace, Od. ii. 1, 
12, grande munus Cecropio repetes cothurno, Juv. xv. 29, vulgi scelus, 
et cunctis graviora cothurris. The object of their wearing these buskins 
with thick soles, was to elevate them above the ordinary level of 
human stature; for the personages of all the Greek dramas were men 
of heroic ages, who were thought to have been superior in size to their 
posterity.” The reason commonly assigned is the great size of the 
Greek theatres, which seems a very inadequate one. Lucian® says, 
} kat, vy A’, cireg brodnsdpevoc Kdbopvoue, pixpég abréc dy, épi<or 
wept peyeOove teic dard icoréidov GAy mixer bmepéxyovorv. It is 
doubtful whether the tragic buskin was ever called xéepyvac by the 
: ' In Audus Celtius, v, 7. 

" £2 Uip. (or rather Zostmus Ascalonita, as Mr. Dobree has shown) ix Damosth. de 
Fals, Leg. p. 116 A. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 520. 

* Athen. xiv. p. 659. B. Tyrwhitt, in Aristo. p. 139. 
_ ‘ Aristot. Poet. sec. 11. 

6 A work de Personis et Larvis, was published at Rome in 1639, by Agesilans 
Marescottus ; but it is exceedingly rare. 

? Diomedes, Coma. in Dionys, Thrac, ap. Valckenaer, Antmade. ad Ammon. p. 75 

8 Pro Imagin. ii. po 485, 
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more ancient writers, who used this word to denote a sort of sandal ics I : 
worn by women, not made right and left, as sandals usually were, but the reesé 
equally adapted to both feet; whence Theramenes was called é 
xéfopvoc, as having attached himself with equal readiness to that party 
which happened to be uppermost." 

We are informed by Diomedes in the extract above referred to, 
that the actors wore garments down to their feet, in order to conceal 
the device of the buskins. Jster, the grammarian, informs us, that 
Sophocles invented the white sandals which were worn by the actors 
and the chorus.” 

VI.—Or THE THEATRE. 


The theatre at Athens was formerly a temporary building, con- The Theatre, 
structed of wooden planks (ixpea) in the Forum.’ These having 
given way during the representation of a play of Pritinas, or of 
fEschylus,* a more substantial theatre was erected in the precincts of 
the temple of Bacchus, near the Acropolis.* 

That portion of the theatre appropriated to the performances, was 
divided into—1. Zxyvij, the whole stage; 2. Acyetoy, in Latin 
puljtum, that part where the actors stood ;° 3. "Opyjerpa, a semi- 
circular space before the Aoyetor, and a little lower than it; on which 
was the Oupédn or altar of Bacchus? 4, ‘Yxooxhviov, or Koviorpa, 
the floor of which was on a level with the area of the theatre, a place 
decorated with columns and statnes.® 

The space before the Zxnvi, where the actors stood, was also called 
Mpocjviov.” The following passage of Vitruvius will show the 
nature of these divisions :— 

“ Ampliorem habent orchestram Greci, et scenam recessiorem, mi- 
noreque latitudine pulpitum, quod Noyciov appellant: ideoque apud eos 
tragict et comici actores in scena peragunt: reliqui autem artifices suas 
per orchestram preestant actiones, ideoque ex eo Scenici et Thymelici Greece 
separatim nominantur.”"© See sec. i. p. 623. 

It appears from a story told by Athenaus, xiv. p. 631, F. that the 
space beneath the stage, whither the actors retired to dress or repose, 
was called txocxhvor. 

The wings of the scenes were called rapackijvea; and there were 
three doors on the stage—one in the centre, which represented the door 
of a palace, or the residence of the chief personage of the drama; one 
on the right, through which the second actor retreated; and a third 
on the left side, which was appropriated to the rperaywrierite, or to 

' Suidas, v. Kadogves, 

* Apud Auctorem Vite Sophoclis. 

® Photius, v. “Ixgex. 

4 Sundas, vv. Aloniaes, Tearivas. See the Preface to the Perse of schylus, 


p- Xvi. 
* Hesych. v. Ex) Anvatw. Ruhnken, Auctar, Emend. in Hesych. v. Atestoi, 
§ Phrynich. Ecl. p. 64, udi vid. Nunnes. 


? Suidas, v. Exnve. 8 Snidas, ibid. Pollux, rv. 124. 
® Vitruvius, v. 6. 0 Thid. v. 8. 
[s, L.] K 
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The Theatre. represent some deserted house or temple.’ And in tragedy, accord- 
ing to Pollux, the right-hand door is that by which strangers enter, 
and. the left-hand door is that of a prison. Before the principal door- 
way was an altar of Apollo dywetc.* The following passage of 
Vitruvius, (v. 8,) describes the difference of the scenes :— 

“« Genera sunt scenarum tria, unum quod dicitur tragicum, alterum 
comicum, tertiun satyricun. Horum autem ornatus sunt inter se dis- 
simales, disparique ratione: quod tragice deformantur columnis, fastigits 
et signis, reliqusque regahbus rebus. Conuce autem wdificiorum priva- 
torum et mernianorum habent speciem, perspectusque fenestris dispositos 
communium cedificiorum rationibus: Satyrice vero ornantur arboribus, 
speluncis, montibus, reliquisque agrestibus rebus, in topiari operis speciem 
deformatis.” 

Scenery. The device of painting scenes to represent natural objects, is at- 
tributed by Aristotle to Sophocles ;? but to A&schylus by the author 
of his life‘ A particular, though rather confused account of the 
different scenes and machinery may be seen in Pollux, iv. 129 (which 
it is not worth while to transcribe), or in Bulenger’s Treatise de 
Theatris, i. 14. It appears that in their devices for effect, they were 
not at all inferior to the stage mechanics of the present day. They had 
their eloxtxAnpa, or rolling platform for sea-gods, &c. They had 

~ their payyavn or descending machine, on which the deities came down; 
their Ookeyeov, or sky-platform, on which the same heavenly per- 
sonages talked aloft; their yésavec or crane, by which the actors, as 
occasion required, were borne into the air by means of aiwpat or ropes; 
their yapeéreoc xAdaxec or Charon’s ladder, which led to hell through 
the trap-doors, and by which the etéwAa, or ghosts, came up. They : 
had, moreover, a Gpovretor, or artificial thundering machine, consist- 


ing of a vessel loaded with stones, which was rolled along a sheet of 
copper; and their xepaxvvoaxoreiov, which flashed lightning. 

It appears from a passage of Aspasius, in his Commentary on 
Aristotle (iv. fol. 53, b. ed. Ald.), that there was much less of 
splendid ornament in comedy than in tragedy; the reason is, that 
comedy was for along time very little thought of 

It has been observed before, that we have no direct testimony to 
inform us how many dramatic pieces were represented in the same 
day: it may throw some little light upon this question to add, that it 
appears from Theophrastus, that the theatres were filled at least four 
times in the same day.® 


VIT,—Or Tree DIALOGUE In TRAGEDY. 


The Dialogue 1. The dialogue was at first carried on in trochaic tetrameters: 
in edly. 
iad ' Pollux, iv. 124. The author of the Life of Aristophanes tells us, that the Chorus 
of comedy, when entering, as it were, from the city, came in at the left side, and 
from the country, at the right. 
£ Pollux, iv. 123. Kurip, Phaniss. 640. 8 De Poetied, sec. 10. 
4 Jn editione Robortel. 5 Charact. 27 
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Aristot, Poet. iv. To piey yap mpiroy nETpaLET DY éxpvro, bth 76 The Diulogue 
aarupikny Kal dpynorekwripay elvac tiv woinow.' Marius Victorinus Tragedy. 
distinguishes between the tragic tetrameter, which abounded in 
spondees; the comic, which had more dactyls and anapests; and the 
satyric, which had more tribrachs, The measure is said to have been 
invented by Archilochus, who prefixed a cretic foot to the iambic 
trimeter.* Aristotle says, that when tragedy had a regular diction 
(Ake), nature itself suggested the proper metre for the dialogue; for 
the iambic is of all metres the most suited to the rhythm of discourse. 
We need not quote the words of Horace. 

The frequent occurrence of trochaic tetrameters in the Perse of 
Eschylus, led Tyrwhitt to suppose that it was one of the earliest of 
that poet’s tragedies: but as this notion is not supported by the chro- 
nology of the didasculiee, it is reasonable to believe that-the trochaic 
nietre is introduced, as being suitable to the hurry and agitation which 
prevail throughout that play. 

Since the tragic entertainments were wholly musical, it seems pro- 
bable, that the tetrameters were recited to the sound of the pipe; as it 
appears that the iambic verses were afterwards; not sung to a melody, 
but chanted in a kind of recitative. (See Twining, on Aristotle, note 
46.) Perhaps, however, all that the musicians did, while the 
dialogue was going on, was’ to mark the time. The opposition which 
Plutarch makes between Aé-yer@or wapa xpodacy and géecba, excludes 
all notion of singing from the first expression. Hermann thinks that 
those trimeters only were sung, which were in the midst of the choric 
songs, or closely connected with them; while the others were pro- 
nounced to the sound of the flute* If only one performer on the flute 
was employed on these occasions (which seems to have been the case), 
he could hardly have played without intermission through a whole 
tragedy. 

It appears that the musician occasionally played a symphony, or 
ritornel, while the chorus was silent. Hesych. AcatAcop. 


VIIJ.—Own THE Parts or TRAGEDY. 


The component parts of tragedy, according to Aristotle, are— The Parta of 
1. Prologue ; i. e., all that precedes the parodos of the Chorus, — *™*8*#: 
2. Episode ; i. e., all that intervenes between entire choric songs . 
3. Haode; that entire portion, after which there is no choric song. 
4. The chorie part, consisting of a, the parades, or first discourse of 

the whole chorus; 8, the stasimon (stationary), or choric song without 


? That the satyric verses sung in honour of Bacchus were very different from the 
satyric drama of the tragedians, appears as well from other considerations, as from 
this circumstance, that the only surviving drama of that kind contains no tetra- 
meter trochaies. 

? It is more probable that the iambic trimeter was formed from the trochaic tetra- 
meter. See Hermann, Doctr. Metr. xi. 

"The iambic foot was adapted to song, for there was a particular instrument 

"appropriated to it, See Hesych, v. "lag fis, WagizpePidss, lapeBdeen. 3 
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anapests or trochees (whence its name); c, the commus, or lamentation, 
whether uttered by the chorus or the actors, 


TX.—Or tHe PRoLocue. 

The student will not confound the wpéAoyoe of the Greek tragedy 
with the prologus of the Latin comedy, which was an address of the 
poet to the audience. It was the business of the prologue to introduce 
to the spectator the subject of the drama, whether tragedy or comedy. 
The necessary information could be communicated, either indirectly, in 
the course of the action itself, or by a direct account given to the 
audience. The former plan, being the more agreeable to probability, 
was followed by /Eschylus and Sophocles; the latter by Euripides. 
Aristotle, in his [thetoric, describes the prologue as being detya Ao-you, 
and (deroljee r@ Exeovrt, and its nature and office, as Mr. Twining 
observes, are well described by Terence, at the conclusion of lis pro- 
logue to the Adelphi :— 

Dehinc ne expectetis, argumenta fabulz, 

Senes, qui primi venient, hi partim aperient, 

In agendo partim ostendent. 
Speaking of comedy, Aristotle says, (Poet. v.) ‘‘ who invented masks, 
or prologues, or a number of actors, is unknown.” For wpodoyoug 
Hermann contends that we should read Ad-yeuc, i. e., arguments. But 
Twining maintains, and with reason, that mpoAdyoug is the true 
reading ; for that anciently, the Chorus began the drama, as bearing the 
principal part in it; and one or more éreacdta, were introduced for 
variety ; and that the mpodAoyoe was prefixed, when the drama assumed 
a regular shape, by way of introduction. And this was, no doubt, the 
real state of the case. 

X.—OfF THE EpisopEs. 


The “Eeeoddtoy was so called, from the entrance upon the stage of 
an actor, in addition to the Chorus. In fact, the érecedédea properly 
comprehend all the action or drama, introduced at first by way of 
relief, between the choric songs, to which were added, the rpedoyec 
for an introduction, and the t£odec for a conclusion; hence, the Latins 
called them actus, Aristotle (sec. 10) Adyw 62 éreccotundn poOov, Er 
Dra treoddta per Gddnra or elxoc ovr avdykn elvac, where the 
incidents are unconnected. In sec. 17, he says, that the poet should take 
care that his episodes should be pertinent to the plot. He adds, that 
the episodes are short in the drama, and long in epic poetry; @ g., in 
the Odyssey, the story itself is briefly summed up: A man is absent 
from home many years: his domestic affairs are ruined by the suitors 
of his wife ; and his son is plotted against. He retwms home, and hills 
his enemies. This is the subject matter of the poem; all the rest is 
episode. 

XI.—Or THE Exonos. 

This part is considered as preparatory to the departure of the actors 

and chorus from the stage, the “L’envoy ” of the drama. It seems that 


‘ 
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they marched off to a certain tune. An instance of the éddwy péXoc The Exodos. 
may be seen in the concluding song of the Humenides, which, as Her- 
mann observes, partakes more of the nature of the parodos, than of 
the stasimon, 
XII.—Or THe Cuoric Part. 

1. Tepodec. We have seen Aristotle's definition ——-‘t The parodos The Choric 
is the first speech of the whole Chorus,” But there is great difference P** 
amongst the grammarians on the subject of the parodos. The fact The Parodcs. 
seems to be, that Aristotle uses the term in its strict acceptation, to 
signify the first proper song of the entire Chorus, which was, at first, 
the beginning of the play; all the interlocutory parts of the Chorus 
which precede it, and all that was recited, and not sung, being con- 
sidered a part of the prologue; whereas the later grammarians took the 
parodos to be the first appearance of the Chorus on the stage. And 
perhaps it may have been the case, that the ehole Chorus did not come 
upon the stage in regular order till the parodos was to be sung, but only 
the Corypheus and one or two more. Aristotle says ‘of the whole 
Chorus ;” for in those short choric systems which were interposed in the 
action of the play, the Coryphzus alone sang. 

The parados was sometimes interrupted by anapestic verses, which 
the Corypheus recited ; an instance of which is pointed out by Her- 
manp,' in the parodos of the Antigone, but these did not form a part of 
the parodos, which, says Aristotle, was sung by the whole Chorus. 

2. The stasimon; a song of the whole Chorus “ without anapezsts or The 
trochees ;” i, e., not interrupted by anapestic systems, or trochaic tetra- 5!™0"- 
meters; for there are many anapestic feet, and short trochaic verses 
interspersed in the regular choruses. 

Hermann says, that the stasimon was so called, not because the 
chorus stood still when they sang it, which they did not, but from its 
being continuous, and uninterrupted by anapeests or trochees; and, as 
we should say, steady; it seems to be derived from ortotc, « set, 
araore perdu, “a set of choric songs,” i. ¢., a strophe and antistrophe, 
and perhaps an epode. Aristoph, Ran. 1314. M), wpiv y' dxotvayc 
Maripdy ordaw peduv. "Ex rav xbapgdixiy vépwy tipyaopérnr. 
“don’t go before you have heard another canto,” where the scholiast 
SayS, ardow pedav : ordorpor péhoc, 6 Qdovatw iorapevor of xopeurat. 
Hesych, Zrdac: Barc. xopéc. Possibly it took its name from those 
sacred hymns which were sung in religious festivals by a choir standing ; 
or frorn its being sung éy TH ordott, in their station, in that part of the 
orchestra appropriated to the dances of the Chorus, and not, as the 
parodos, in front. 


XII.—Or THe Como, AND THE CHoric INTERLOCUTIONS OF THE 
ACTORS. 
The parodos and stasimon, says Aristotle, were common to the The Commi. 
Whole Chorus; téia 82 r& dad rijg oxnvijc, xat oppor; ie. * spoken 
‘In Aristot. Poet. p. 143. 
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by individuals.” ra dé rijc oxnvije, are those passages which were 
sung by the actors (ame rijc cenvije, as distinguished from ra dae rijc 
dpxharpac), e.g. Prometh. v. 115-118, 583, &c. The short songs 
thrown in by the Chorus, not forming part of the regular ordecua, were 
called xopjsor, and when the actors and the Chorus alternated these 
songs, both were called coppot. Aristot. képpog 5€, Opijvog Kowes 
Xoped cat dro oxhune. See Aischyl. Theb. 959, seg. The student 
will do well to consult Hermann, on Aristotle's Poetics, p. 182-148, 
and Elem, Doctr. Metr. iii. c. 22, 

The parabasis was peculiar to comedy, and answered nearly to the 
parodos of tragedy, Upon the first retiring of the actors from the 
stage, the Chorus turned to the audience, and spoke to them in behalf 
of the poet, cither on his own concerns, or on public affairs.’ Aristoph. 
Pac. 733. See Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. iii. 21. 


XIV.-—Or THE DECLINE OF THE GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Modern critics have observed, that the later tragedies of Euripides 
were written with much less care than his earlier ones, both as to metre 
and the handling of the subject : Hermann says, that the gravity of the 
tragic numbers began to be corrupted from the eighty-ninth Olympiad, 
especially by the resolution of long syllables. In particular they 
admitted, in the resolution, dissy!lable words, with the ictus on the 
first syllable: e. g., Orest. 25, } moat dxeipy wepiPadove’ igacpare, 
is a verse which the older tragedy would not have admitted." And he 
very ingeniously argues, that since the author of the Jhesus, who is 
confessedly not older than Euripides, is quite free from these licentious 
verses, we may infer that he lived long afterwards, when the 
Alexandrian poets imitated the best models of the Attic drama. 

How long the Chorus continued is uncertain. Euripides departed a 
great way from its original institution, by introducing choric songs 
having no reference to the subject of the drama, After his time, says 
Aristotle, the choric songs have no more to do with the plot, than with 
any other tragedy ; and Agatho began the practice of intreducing songs 
from other plays. It was but one step, as Twining observes, from this, 
to the music between the acts. In the time of Dio Chrysostom (under 
Vespasian), it appears that the Chorus had fallen into disuse. 


[This article has been compiled from a paper, On the Dramatic 
Representations of the Greeks, originally printed in Nos, v., vi., and vik 
of the Musewn Criticum. The present abridgment has been made 
with the permission, and under the guidance, of the author of that 

1 
ere 

1 Platonius, de Comad. p. xi. ed. Kuster. 

* The old writers of iambics, the fambographt, as they are called, rarely used a 
trisyllable foot (Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 243); and those who first introduced 
that metre on the stage naturally adhered to their example more clesely than these 
who succeeded them, 

8 Dectr. Metr. ii, ziy. 15, 
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THE 


LYRIC POETS OF GREECE. 


AxtnoucH the Lyric Poetry of Greece attained a degree of excellence 
which has in no subsequent period been surpassed, it scarcely forms so 
distinct a class of imaginative works as the productions of her great 
tragedians, Perhaps this class of poetry, while its subjects vary with 
the ages and nations in which it flourishes, will be found, more nearly 
than any other, the same in its texture and philosophical principles 
from the earliest to the most recent times. The reason of this pecu- 
liarity will appear from a slight sketch of its principles and origin. 
Lyric poetry, as its name denotes, was originally accompanied by origin of 
instrumental music, Not only was it sung or chanted by the bard, 1¥tPoety- 
like the ancient rhapsodies, but attended with such rude harmonies as 
could be produced from the musical instruments of the early ages. 
Hence, it became distinguished, in very ancient times, from every other 
mode of poetry. It was, necessarily, short, striking, vivid, and singu- 
larly harmonious; not like an epic rhapsody, referring to something 
precedent, and broken off as a fragment, but containing, in itself, the 
complete expression of the feeling which it was intended to convey. 
It is the musical development of some noble emotion, or beautiful or 
solemn thought. Jn its nature it differs essentially from the epic and 
the tragic. In the former of these, while the poet himself relates the 
events which he desires to immortalize, he refers to them as at a 
distance, or represents them as subjects rather of contemplation than of 
sion, and throws over the whole an air of stillness and repose. In 
the latter, the bard altogether disappears, and we are made at once 
spectators of the action or suffering, which is placed before us, as in 
actual progress. In the lyric, the poet appears immediately before us, 
not merely to tell of things past, or to sing the glorious deeds of other 
times, but to pour forth his own present emotions. The reality here 
is not in the memory of the past, as in the epic; nor in the view of the 
present, by personal representation, as in the dramatic, but in the poet’s 
own mind. He throws himself into no other age or person, but speaks 
‘of his immediate feelings in his own character. He is triumphant, 
‘festive, joyous, solemn, or melancholy, according to the mood of his 
‘own soul, He has no guide but his feeling, modulated and attuned by 
his sense of the harmonious. 
Hence we may perceive the reason why the internal principles of the 
de have not partaken of the changes which have affected other 


Internal 
principles of 
the Ode. 


Parts of the 
Greek ode, 
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descriptions of pocty. It is the mere expression of individual feelings 
which do not alter. As tragedy and epic poetry relate to things 
foreign to the poet himself, they have taken their form and colouring 
from the times, and the plastic and the picturesque have alternately 
prevailed as the mind was led to rest on the present, or prompted by 
vast and indistinct expectations of the future. But the simple feel- 
ings of sorrow and of joy—the sense of delight—the throb of suspense 
—the triumphant enthusiasm of patrictism—the raptures of love—and 
the contemplations of meditative philosophy, are essentially the same 
from age to age. Their subjects change indeed with the changes af 
time ; but in lyric poetry it is not the subject, but the feeling, which 
is all in all. Thus the lyrical pieces interspersed in the Old Testament, 
though more sublime than any works of other times, because their 
objects are grander and more dignified, and the poetical spirit is sup- 
plied by the immediate inspiration of heaven, are the same in texture 
with the odes of the latest bards. They are equally with them the 
music of language expressing the music of thought. There is, in fact, 
no philosophical division of lyrical poetry into distinct classes. Some 
critics, who know of no distinctions in imaginative composition which 
lie deeper than the mere subjects on which it dwells, have divided 
lyrical effusions into various kinds, according to the occasions which 
have prompted them, or the sentiments which they breathe. Such a 
mode of classification requires as many divisions as there are variations 
in circumstance, and shades in passion and in thought. As we shall 
have occasion to point out the nicer adaptations of the sentiment and 
imagery to the feeling, in a particular view of the productions of 
each poet, we shall here rest contented with the glance we have taken 
at the philosophical principles on which ail lyrical compositions are 
framed, and which distinguish them from the severer kinds of poetry. 
But as one form prevails through the greater portion of the Greek 
odes, it may be proper to state here the constituent parts of which they 
are framed, They are, generally speaking, divided into three stanzas, 
which were denominated by the ancients the Strophe, the Antistrophe, 
and the Epode; of these parts, the two former were the larger, and 
consisted of an equal length and measure; and the latter was the lesser 
stanza. The chorus sang the Strophe on solemn festivals at the altar 
of the gods, and at the same time danced to the mght; they then in- ~ 
verted the dance to the left, chanting the Antistrophe ; and afterwards, 
assembling round the altar, they stood still and sang the Epode. It 
has been generally considered among those who have excelled in 
Grecian literature, that the Strophe and Antistrophe, of the Grecian 
lyrists and tragedians, answered to the modern recitative in music, and 
the Epode corresponded with the “air.” A passage from Marius 
Victorinus, an ancient grammarian, confirms the view we have taken of 
the parts which comprised the ode —* Pleraque lyricorum carminum, 
que versu, colisque et commatibus componuntur, ex strophe, anti- 
strophe, et epode, ut Greci appellant, ordinata subsistunt. Quorum 
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Tatio talis est. Antiqué Deorum Jaudes carminibus comprehensas, 
circum aras eorum euntes canebant. Cujus primum ambitum, quem 
ingrediebantur ex parte dextra, strophen vocabant; reversionem autem 
sinistrorsum factam, completo priore orbe, antistrophen appellabant. 
Deinde in conspectu Decorum soliti consistere cantici, reliqua conse- 
quebantur, appellantes id epodon..—We shall now proceed to give 
some account of each of the Grecian Lyric Poets, in the order of time, 


ALCMAN, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 670, 

ALCMAN was one of the most ancient of the Lyric Poets of Greece, Aleman 
and is supposed by some to have been the inventor of love-songs and 
the elegiac measure, his predecessors having uniformly written in hexa- 
meter verse. The place of his birth cannot be positively ascertained, 
for some authors assert that he was born at Lacedemon, and others 
contend that the honour of his birth belongs to the island of Sardinia. 
It is, however, probable that Lacedamon gave birth to this poet, for we 
find from ancient writers that the Spartans exulted that their country 
had produced a bard of such genius, and after his decease erected a 
Splendid monument to his memory. We are told by Athenzus that 
Alcman was addicted to the pleasures of the table, and was so popular 
among his countrymen for the beauty and excellence of his amatory 
effusions, that he was the favourite of the Spartan fair, who committed 
his verses to memory, and sang them at their feasts and entertainments, 
Notwithstanding the celebrity which Aleman once enjoyed, the poet of 
Lacedemon has suffered so much from the ravages of time, that his 
very name is scarcely known to the moderns, except as attached toa 
particular kind of verse, which is named after him, Alcmantan.® 
He is said to have written six books of verses in the Doric dialect, and 
also a play entitled Colymbosas; of these compositions only a few 
lines remain, and these are preserved in the works of Athenzns and 
Hephe-stion. The works of Aleman having thus perished, we can 
form no accurate judgment respecting them; we are only enabled to 
glance at the opinion of his countrymen respecting their peculiar quality 
from a line which occurs in a Greek epigram :—- 

ty yAuxus Adxpear. 
Aleman’s style was sweet. 


1 Most of the lyric poems, which are in verse and punctuated by colons and 
commas, are composed of strophe, antistrophe, and the epode, as the Greeks term 
them. The arrangement of these is as follows :—It was the custom of the ancients 
to walk round the altars of the gods, and sing their praises in verse. The first 
circuit, which they commenced from the right hand, they called the strophe. The 
Teversion again, made to the left hand, on the completion of the first circuit, they 
termed the antistrophe. After which the choristers used to stand still before the 
ar of the gods, and performed the remainder of the ceremony, terming it the 
epode. 

* Alemanian verse consists generally of seven feet, of which the first four are 
either dactyls or spondecs, and the Inst three trochees, as 
Solvitir | Gerls by | ms gra | ta vict | Véris | ét Fa | voni. 


Amacreon. 
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ANACREON., 


FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 650. 


ANACREON, who carried the gay, luxurious, and festive style to its 
highest degree of excellence, was born at Teos, a city on the coast of 
Ionia, in Lesser Asia. Celebrated as the works of this poet have 
always been, we know little respecting his personal history. The 
names of his parents are lost, though, according to Plato, his family 
was noble, deducing their origin from Codrus, the last and best of the 
Athenian kings. He appears to have enjoyed, in a singular degree, the 
favour and patronage of the great. At the court of Polycrates, the 
monarch of Samos, he was held in peculiar esteem; and was honoured 
by the friendship of Hipparchus, the son of Peisistratus, who, like his 
father, delighted in assisting the development of genius. In the earlier 
part of his life he seems to have left his native country, at the request 
of Polycrates, and to have resided at Samos; but quitted this asylum 
at the invitation of Hipparchus, who, desirous of enjoying the society 
of the poet, sent a vessel of fifty oars to convey him to Athens. In 
that city he continued until the murder of his patron, and the restora- 
tion of the Athenian liberties, on which event he retired to his native 
country, where he reached the advanced age of eighty-five. He is said 
to have been choked with the stone of a grape; a characteristie con- 
clusion of his life-long revelries. 

But although we know so little concerning the events of Anacreon’s 
story, we have ample testimony respecting his character in those of his 
works which have reached us. From these it appears that he was a 
voluptuary, not only in practice but in principle; at once, one of the 
many who practised what he taught, and of the few who would dare 
to teach all that he practised. He did not, however, unite avarice with 
voluptuousness ; for Polycrates having presented him with four talents, 
which prevented him from sleeping, he returned therm, observing, that 
though the sur was great, sleep was of greater value. Some parts of 
his conduct, as it appears from his poems, were of the deepest moral 
dye; but it isnot our province in this place to detail them. <A statue 
was erected to his memory at Athens, representing him as singing 
a Bacchanalian air when elevated with wine; thus perpetuating at once 
the recollection of his genius, and of the debasing purposes to which 
he made it the minister. 

Many of the poems of Anacreon have escaped the ravages of time. 
They are, for the most part, in praise of wine, and of the appetites 
which have been so often and so improperly dignified by the name of 
love. In their kind, however, they are matchless, “A careless charm, 
a natural and unbought grace,” is lent to all the festivities which he 
celebrates, A roseate hue is shed over everything. His pieces abound 
in the happiest turns, the most appropriate imagery, and the most 
charming felicities of expression. His verses are exquisitely musical, 
The circle through which his genius ranges, if not very extensive, is 
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crowded in every part with beauty and with grace. The wine seems Ansereon, 
‘to sparkle, and the flowers which crown the bow! to bloom for ever in 
his song. He has the power of rendering every subject subservient to 
his favourite themes, and extracts from everything a spirit of festive 
joy. If he alludes to the shortness of life, he makes it a plea for 
enjoying to the utmost the present hour; and strangely makes the 
prospect of the grave itself to give a zest to the pleasures he is so soon 
to leave for ever. He strives to make up in intensity what is wanting 
in duration, and seems almost to succeed in living years in the space of 
a few short hours: there is a festive air even in his very sorrows. No 
one can deny to him the genuine poetical faculty, however much he 
may be considered as having abused it; for he eminently possessed the 
rare power of making a variety of objects participate in one common 
expression, and of diffusing one feeling and sentiment over each of the 
beauties of the material creation at which he glances. It need hardly 
be added, that he thus stands far beyond all his imitators; although, 
from the too fascinating taste of his poison, they have been exceedingly 
numerous. 

We present our readers with the following specimen, as giving 
some idea of the peculiar excellencies of Anacreon, subjoining the 
imitation of Cowley, who has caught the careless graces of the 
original :— 

"Eee ‘Eauror, 
Ewi pupeivess regtincts, 
Evi Awrivais Th Woitss, 
Erocieas, dike powivsy, 
‘OF Epae yirave dijoas 
trig abactvas wamley 
Mify peor drexevsiras. 
Teojcas Eopemras yiee ale 
Bioros roby xvducbsig, &e. &e Ode iv. 


Underneath the myrtle shade, 

On flowery beds supinely laid, 
Odorous oils my head o’erflowing, 
And around it. roses growing ; 
What shall I do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day ? 
In this more than kingly state, 
Love himself shall on me wait. 
Fill to me, Love! Nay, fill it up! 
And mingled cast into the cup 
Wit, and mirth, and noble fires, 
Vigorous health and gay desires, 
The wheel of life no less doth stay 
On a smooth than rugged way ; 
Since it equally doth fee, 

Let the motion pleasant be ! Corley, 


We will present our readers with only one extract more: to give all 
"that is beautiful of its kind in Anacreon, would be to quote the whole:— 


Anacrvon 


Translations , 
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"Eee ro dety ive. 
°H yn idee viva, 
Thies di dindei Auersiy. 
Tava te Anera Patous 
*O Shaves @fAarray 
Tay D yauey clAnen. 
Ti poor pote toh Iraigor, 
K’ abrdi Oidoves viru. Ode xix. 


Thus rendered by a translator in Bland’s “ Anthology :”— 


The black earth drinks the falling rain, 

Trees drink the moistened earth again ; 

Ocean drinks the mountain gales ; 

Ocean’s self the sun inhales ; 

And the sun’s bright rays as soon 

Are swallowed by the thirsty moon. 

All nature drinks,—if 1 would sip, 

Why dash the nectar from my lip? M. 


But perhaps a favourite Anacreontic of our own country will give 
the mere English reader a better idea of Anacreon’s peculiar character 
of style than any of the passages we have quoted above :-— 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, \ 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip, and sip it np; 

Make the most of life you may, 

Life is short, and wears away. 

Both alike, both thine and mine, 
Hasten quick to their dectine ; 

Thine’s a summer, mine’s no more, 
Though repeated to threesvore : 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one. 


The works of Anacreon, at least in detached portions, have been 
very frequently rendered into our language. Cowley has translated 
twelve odes; but has rather given the light, airy, and sportive graces 
than the full-hearted joyousness of his author, He was himself 
exuberant rather in his wit than in hig sense of pleasure; and, happily 
for the morals of himself and of the world, but half an Anacreon. 
The translation of Fawkes is not unfaithful to the letter, but almost 
entirely destitute of the spirit of the poet. It seldom rises above 
respectable mediocrity. Recent attempts have been made to translate 
the works of this great voluptuary by Mr. Young and Mr. Moore, with 
very different success, ‘The version of the first is coarse and revolting, 
while that of the latter is not only elegant, graceful, and most har- 
monious, but is executed in a spirit congenial with that of the Grecian. 
Perhaps, however, the very resemblance of the genius of Mr. Moore to 
that of Anacreon has prevented him from giving to the world a faithful 
translation. He has himself such singular quickness in forming the 
happiest combinations, and so ardent a feeling of the pleasurable, that 
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he could not be confined even to the text of him whom he has delighted Anacreon. 
to imitate. Unhappily for the cause of virtue, his paraphrase is more 
seductive than the original. While he deserves praise for the total 
suppression of some things which a Christian age would not endure, 
he has rendered sensuality more refined, and has heightened its 
charms by the glossy veil in which he has enveloped them. His 
work, in short, is liable to all the censure which attaches to his earlier 
writings, and which he has happily lived, not only to regret, but to 
redeem. 
The following are the principal editions of the works of Anacreon:— Fiitions of | 
Anacreontis Ode, Gr. et Lat. H. Stephen. 1554. Editio princeps. Anacreon. 
Gr. et Lat, 4 Fabro, 12mo, Salmurii. 1660 et 1690. 
Gr. cum Gallicd Interpretatione Anne Dacerie, ejusque ac 
Tan. Fabri notis. Paristis, 1662, in 12mo. 
Gr. cum Longopetrei (Longuepierre) metrica Versione Gal- 
licé et Notis. Parisiis, 1682. 12mo. 
a Baxter, 12mo, Lond. 1710, 
This is an excellent edition. 
4 Joshua Barnes, Cantab. 8vo. 1705, 1721. Lond. 1734. 
4 Mattaire, Gr. cum Lat. Version. et Notis. Lond. 1725. 
4to. Excudebat Gul. Bowyer. 
Gr, et Lat. 4 Mattaire apud Bowyer. Lond. 1740. 4to. 
These are Mattaire’s splendid and accurate editions; and only one 
hundred copies of each were printed by Bowyer. See Nicholls’s 
Life of Bowyer, note, p. 168, 
—— Gr. 12mo. edit. Brunck, Argentor. 1778. 
This is a beautiful and correct edition. 
Brunck, Strasburg, 1786, 
Fischer, Leipzig, 1793. 
Malhorn, Glogau, 1825, 
——— Bergk, Leipzig, 1834. 


STESICHORUS. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C, 612, 


STEsicHorvs, one of the nine lyric poets of Greece, was born at Stestehorus, 
Himera, a town of Sicily. Plutarch informs us that his original name 
was Tisias, but that he was afterwards called Stersichorus, or Stesi- 
chorus, in consequence of the improvernents which he introduced in 
she arts of music and dancing. Isocrates, and other authors, assert 
that the Sicilian poet was deprived of his eyesight for writing invectives 
igainst Helen, and that he only again received it upon the condition of 
naking a recantation of his calumnies, The anachronism of this 
issertion is as self-evident as its absurdity. We learn from Aristotle, 
a his Art of Rhetoric, that Stesichorus was the first inventor of the 
jvell-known fable of the Horse and the Stag (which has been imitated 
ty Horace and other poets), and that he composed it to prevent his 
‘Suntrymen from entering into an alliance with Phalaris, the tyrant of 
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Agrigentum. Stesichorus is affirmed by some writers to have been 
the first who composed an epithalamium. He is said to have died 
at Catana, in Sicily, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and to have 
been magnificently buried there at the public expense. Mr. Cum- 
berland, in one of the numbers of his Observer, has introduced some 
remarks upon the funeral honours paid to the Sicilian bard, and the 
esteem and admiration in which his memory was held by his country- 
men. “ A tomb was erected to his memory near one of the city 
gates, which was thenceforward called the gate of Stesichorus; this 
tomb was composed of eight columns, had eight steps, and eight 
angles, after the cabalistical numbers of Pythagoras, whose mysterious 
philosophy was then in vogue; the cubic number of eight was em- 
hlematic of strength, solidity, and magnificence; and from this tomb 
of Stesichorus arose the Greek proverb Tlayra Oxrw, by which was 
meant anything perfect and complete. Phalaris of Agrigentum erected 
a temple to his name, and decreed him divine honours; all the cities 
in Sicily conspired in lamenting the death of their favourite poet, and 
vied with each other in the trophies they dedicated to his memory.” 
This is all which is known of the life of Stesichorus. His compositions 
are said to have been written in the Doric dialect, and to have con- 
sisted of no less than twenty-six books, all which are now lost, with 
the exception of a few fragments preserved in Athenzus and Aristotle. 
We must be therefore satisfied, in the absence of the poems themselves, 
to rely upon the Judgment passed upon them by the ancient critics and 
writers. Quinctilian esteemed Stesichorus in no degree inferior to 
Pindar, either in the sublimity of thought, the harmony of versification, 
or the beauty of language, which are the essential requisites of lyric 
poetry. He asserts that Stesichorus sustained all the dignity and 
majesty of the epic muse upon the lyre, and would have risen to the 
grandeur and sublimity of Homer himself, had not his style been too 
redundant, We may also form some idea of the genius of the Sicilian 
bard from what Horace, in his Odes, says respecting him :-— 
Non latent 

Stesichorique graves Camzenze.! 
Statins, in his Sylva, characterises him as 

Stesichorusque ferox, &c.? 


The Greek epigrammatist speaks of him in the following manner:— 
Aapres Lrneigopos vt, &c.9 


And again :— 


“Opengaxoy 0; o” coro prupom 
"Eorerag Ernowog', &e.* 


Every one of these recorded opinions bears testimony to his poetical | 


1 The dignified strains uf Stesichorus are well known. 

® The impetuous Stesichorus. 

3 Stesichorus blazes or glows. 

‘ Thou, O Stesichorus, hast drawn along with thee the Momeric stream. 
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merits, and they all agree respecting the peculiar character of his Stesichoras. 
genius, which seems to have reached the true sublime, both in thought 
and expression. 
SAPPHO. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 610. 


SappHo, the most celebrated for genius of the females of anti- Sappho. 
quity, was born at Mitylene, a city of the island of Lesbos, situate in ‘| 
the Aigean sea. The precise time of her birth is uncertain: accord- 
ing to “Suidas, however, she was contemporary both with Stesichorus 
and Alcaus, and, if the opinion of Wolf is correct, was born in the 
thirty-sixth Olympiad, or about six hundred and thirty-two years 
before the Christian era. Herodotus and Suidas inforin us that the 
name of her father was Scamandronymus, while others assert that he 
was called Symon, Semus, or Etarchus, and that the name of her 
mother was Cleis or Clois, According to Suidas, the poetess had 
three brothers, one of whom, Charaxus, seems, from the testimonies of 
Herodotus and Ovid, to have disgraced his family by his extravacrance 
and shameless debancheries. Herodotus represents the poetess herself 
as lamenting in verses the depravity of her relative, while she seems, 
with great simplicity, to have overlooked her own, She was married 
to a Lesbian of the name of Cercalus, by whom she had a daughter, 
whom she called by the name of her mother, Cleis. Her husband, 
however, soon died, and she passed the remainder of her life in a state 
of widowhood. After the death of Cercalus, Sappho conceived a 
violent passion for a young man of Lesbos, named Phaon, who scems 
at first to have returned her love, but afterwards to have grown weary 
of his mistress, and to have fled to Sicily to avoid her reproaches, 
Thither she determined to follow him, but was received only with 
contempt or hatred, and returned to Grecce, to put an end to her 
existence, in shame and despair, Unable to endure the sense of her 
disappointment, she precipitated herself from the promontory of Leucas, 
or Leucate, in Acarnania, a country of Epirus, into the sea, The 
declivity afterwards bore the name of “ the Lover's Leap,” and is now 
called St, Maura. To this catastrophe Ausonius alludes :— 

Et de nimboso saltum Leucade minatur 
Mascula Lesbiacis Sappho peritura sagittis.) 

Statius, in his Sylve, bears testimony to the fatal close of Sappho's 

life :— 

——————- saltusque ingressa viriles, 

Non formidata temeraria Leucade Sappho. Book iii. 154. 
' Sappho was so much esteemed by the inhabitants of her native 
‘place, Mitylenc, that they paid her divine honours after her death, 
erected temples and altars to her memory, and even staniped her 
image upon their money. Bayle, in his Dictionary, under the article 

1 And the masculine Sappho, about to perish with her Lesbian arrows, threatens 
4 leap from the snow-crowned Leucade. 

* And the rash Sappho did not dread Leucade. [Byron 

[. L.] L 
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of “ Sappho,” alludes to this remarkable homage, and adduces the 


' authority of Aliau and Pliny in support of its truth, 


Notwithstanding the amatory disposition of Sappho, there is reason 
to believe she was not favoured by nature with beauty of person. 
Some, indeed, infer that she possessed great personal attractions, from 
an expression of Plato, who, in his Pheedrus, puts into the mouth of 
Socrates the phrase } xaky Zamgw, “the beautiful Sappho.” But 
this may well be supposed to relate rather to the superiority of her 
genius than to the loveliness of her person. It must, however, be 
confessed that both Athenseus and Plutarch follow the statement of 
Plato, and make use of the epithet caky whenever they mention her 
name, But, on the other hand, Maximus Tyrius plainly asserts that 
she was both diminutive in her stature and swarthy in her complexion. 
Ovid confirms this description in his Heroices, in the celebrated epistle 
from Sappho to Phaon :— 

Si mihr difficilis formam natura negavit, 

Ingenio fortne damna petenda mee. 

Sum brevis ; at nomen, quod terras impleat omnes, 
Est mihi; menrsuram nominis ipsa fero. 


Candida si nen sum, placuit Cephéia Perseo, 
Andromede, patriz fusca colore suz, 


Thus translated by Pope :— 
To me what nature has in charms denied 
Is well Ly wit’s more lasting flames supplied. 
Though short my stature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 
Brown as [ am, an Ethiopian dame 
Inspired young Perseus with a generous fame, 


Among modern critics upon this point, Bayle gives his opinion 
that Sappho was “ laide, petite, et noire,” “ ugly, Jittle, and dark; ” 
Madame Dacier, that she was ‘ petite et brine,” “ little and brown;” 
and Professor Dalzel expresses an opinion of a mediocrity scarcely more 
flattering: “ Que neque inter pulchras neque inter deformes sui sexfis 
numerari possit.”! 

The character of Sappho sufficiently appears, even from the scanty 
remains of her works which have reached us. It is not of a description 


Byron has thus alluded to the scene of Sappho’s fate :— 

But when he saw the evening star above 

Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe, 

And hail’d the last resort of fruitless Iove, 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow: 

And a3 the stately vessel glided slow 

Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 

He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow, 

And sank albeit in thought, as he was wont; 

More placid seem’d his eye, and sincoth his pallid front. 
Childe Hur. can. ii. 1. 41, 

? Who could be reckoned neither ameng the fnir nor the deformed of her sex. 
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on which we should dwell, even believing, as we incline to believe, that Sappho. 
the worst accusations against her are unfounded. There are, however, 
few intellectual treasures the loss of which is more deeply to be regretted 
than that of the works of this poetess; for the remnants which have 
reached us certainly display genius of the highest order: they are rich 
even to exuberance, and yet directed by the most exquisite taste. In 
these most delicious of love-songs the tide of passion seems deep and 
exhaustless; it flows rapidly, yet gently on, while the most sparkling 
fancy is ever playing over it; and the words themselves seem to par- 
ticipate in the sentiment which they develop. It is a mistake to 
imagine that the fragments of Sappho are nothing more than the 
eloquent expressions of amatory feeling; they are really works of high 
imagination, which renders them as beautiful as they are intense, and, 
in the opinion of some writers, raises them even to the sublime, Thus 
~ Longinus quotes the following celebrated ode as an example of sub- 
_ limity; a species of excellence, however, which Dr. Blair cnergetically 
denies to it -— 
) Powseds peor xhvos ios Storer 
"Epes avie, cores tvavrias ros 
*Tedaver, xxl rAaclov adv Gocve- 
cal o” owaxesi, 
Kal gardig yeighey 5 puss “pdto 
Kagiias & conten beriacty. 
"Ms yee tides ety Beex tes 4] Paving 
‘Ovdiv or’ dear 
"AALS nappies proces lays, Avwroy 3" 
A‘ovixa Kpu mop Uradidpépcury, 
“Oarmdairow 8 budty denis Boge fe — 
wav 3 dexoced pron 
} Kadd’ Beds Pixeos aleras, reipos di 
liaeey ayer, xAweoriea, du rains 
Egy’ “ridvaxny 0 ckiya! oideure, 
Pai vopa awvous. 


This celebrated lyric is thus translated by Mr. Phillips — 


Blest as th’ immortal! gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, y 
And hears and sees thee, all the while, 

Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


"Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumulta in my breast ; 
For, wile I gazed, in transport tost, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost; 


My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rang ; 
In dewy damps my limbs were chilled 3 
My blood with gentle horrors thrilled ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play; 

I fainted, sunk, and died away, 


4 


Sapplio. 
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Here are, indeed, “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
The imagery is as vivid as the passion is intense. Most truly is it 
observed by Longinus, that we see everything described distinctly 
before our eyes: ryy Wvyijv, ro cpa, rac dxoac, Tyy yAwacay, rag 
dere, THY Kporay emg yres. 

The critique of Dr. Blair on Longinus’ decision will not be an- 
interesting to the reader. Having remarked that there is an indefinite, 
and therefore an improper, sense in which sublimity is sometimes attri- 
buted to mere elegance or beauty of composition,— I am sorry,” he 
says, “ to be obliged to observe that the sublime is too often used in 
this last and improper sense by the celebrated critic Longinus, in his 
treatise on this subject. He sets out, indeed, with describing it in its - 
just and proper meaning, as something that elevates the mind above 
itself, and fills it with high conceptions and a noble pride. But from 
this view of it he frequently departs, and substitutes in the place of it 
whatever, in any strain of composition, pleases highly. Thus many of 
the passages which he produces as instances of the sublime are merely 
elegant, without having the most distant relation to proper sublimity ; 
witness Sappho’s famous Ode, on which he descants at considerable 
length. He points out five sources of the sublime: the first is bold- 
ness or grandeur in the thoughts; the second is the pathetic; the 
third, the proper application of figures; the fowrth, the use of tropes 
and beautiful expressions; the fifth, musical structure and arrangement 
of words, This is the plan of one who was writing a treatise on 
rhetoric, or on the beauties of writing in general, not on the sublime in 
particular. For of these five heads only the first two have any par- 
ticular relation to the sublime. Boldness and grandeur in the thoughts, 
and, in some instances, the pathetic, or strong exertions of passion: 
the other three, tropes, figures, and musical arrangernents, have no 
more relation to the sublime than to other kinds of good writing, per- 
haps less to the sublime than to any other species whatever, because 
it requires less the assistance of ornament.”* 

No less beautiful is the Hymn to Venus, preserved by Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, a portion of which we give, in the amended form of 
Mr. Upton’s edition of that author :— 


"Exc Agpodirny. 


Masxidadgav’ abasds ’Adpadira, 

lied Adds, GorkewAdxs, Aisoomas ce. 

M4 po? deco, pond’ dviosgs ddyeve, 
Dlorvie. dipeov™ 

"AAAS cin’ Al, at one xerigure 

Tas tuas abdas clown woday 

“ExAves, Tareas 0b bopoy Avraica, 
Xewriov Hadas. 


1 The soul, the form, the ears, the eyes, the tongue, the complexion, all are 
presented by the poet’s genius, 
% Lectures on Rhetoric. 
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“howe boroQevkarn” xaAoi obo aypor Sappho. 
“Reis creado, wriguyas wiraivas 
Ldare divterres aor’ alga abi- 

eos Bit pelos 
Biba 8 Esxovre oi Od pod xeupa., 
Msiidtagas” 2berara Wore ay 
“Hoa 3, rai y' fv rd ricrarba x) 3, wri 

Agyet ct xaerngee. 
Oh, Venus! beauty of the skies, 
To whom a thousand temples rise, 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 
Full of Jove-perplexing wiles : 
Oh, goddess! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love, 
7f ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress preferr’d, 
Propitious to my timeful vow, 
Oh, gentle goddess ! hear one now ; 
Descend, thou bright, immortal guest, 
In all thy radiant charms confest. 
Theu once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above, 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew, 
Hovering in air they lightly flew ; 
As to my bower they wing’d their wzy, 
I saw their quiv’ring pinions play, 
The birds dismist (while you remain), 
Bore back their empty car again: 
Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In every heavenly feature smil'd, 
And ask’d what new complaints J made, 
And why I call’d you to my aid? Phillips, 


Mademoiselle Le Fevre (afterwards Madame Dacier) conjectures 
that this ode was composed by Sappho during the absence of her 
lover Phaon, when he fled from her into Sicily. We shall close 
our extracts from the writings of Sappho with two fragments, the 
one preserved by Demetrius Phalereus, and the other by Fulvius 
Ursinus :— 


"Esortge weiven pipus, 
Pigtis bivay, Piguis airy, 
Pipus padtegs waida,! 
The second fragment is of singular beauty; “ we may suppose,” as 
Warton remarks, “ the fair author looking up earnestly on her mother, 
casting down the web on which she was employed, and suddenly ex- 
_ claiming— 
“Troxia parep, otro 
Advapecs xpixew rav ierdy, 
Tate Bepetsoes sradag, 
Bpadivay 3,” AGgodicay.” z 


? Oh, Evening! thow bringest every thing; the wine, and the goat ;—thou also 
_ bringest the child ta its mother. 
# “ Beloved mother, I can no longer weave the web, inspired with love for some 
beauteous boy, by the gentle Venus.” 


Sappho. 


Tranglationa 
and 


imitations 
of Sappho. 


' - 
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This short effision might have afforded a worthy subject for the 
first among the Italian painters, who alone could have transfused this 
inimitable expression of deep affection to the features of a love-inspired 
form. 

Sappho is said to have composed nine books of lyric poems, besides 
epigrams and elegies, which seem to have been extant in the days of 
Horace and Catullus. No poet of antiquity has ever been praised with 
more rapture by succeeding critics and bards. In the following 
epigram, descriptive of the merits of the chief Grecian lyrists, she is 
eclebrated as the tenth Muse :— 


"Exadayyt ix Onbiv plya Divdages, tase vega 
"HbupsriQdiyyou pootoe Liypwvideo, 

Adusres Zeno opds Te xed I Buxos* HY yAunls AAxpdy, 
Anoet P awa wtopcdriy Pbiyzara Baxavaions. 

Thida 'Avexpiiovrs cuvicwtro” wexihe a dude 
"A Ameting nab AdgGiag "AsoAdes. 

*Avocay 3 aux earn Sarda wilds, dar’ igariveis 
"Ry Maton dexoeTy Maven xarayoageras.' 


Horace, in his Odes, again, thus panegyrizes her poetry :— 


a Spirat adhue amor, 
Vivuntgue commissi calores 
folie fidibus puelle.® 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and, as we have seen, Longinus, speak 
in terms of the warmest admiration of two fragments which are pre- 
served in their works; buf we need not multiply quotations to esta- 
blish her fame. 

The verse in which the two odes quoted above are written, and 
which she is supposed to have invented, has been always denominated 
Sapphic. It is a noble measure, equally adapted to the expression of 
tenderness and of lofty thought, as the Odes of Horace, in which it is 
adopted, abundantly prove. From the different constraction of modern 
languages, atternpts to introduce it in later times have, however, failed 
of success. 

The translations and imitations of Sappho have been numerous in 
our own country, as well as in France and Italy. Addison published 
an entire translation of the two celebrated odes, the six fragments, 
and the two epigrams, in 1783, Lond. An anonymous translation 
also appeared in Bland’s Anthology of part. of the ode, “ Ilpeg raw 
épwpevyy yuvarxa, 1813, Lond. Mr, Phillips’s translations we have 
already given. The Ode to Venus has been also imitated by Smollett, 
and by Akenside, in his elegant “ Ode on Lyric Poetry.” 


1 The last two lines, which relate to Sappho, may be thus literally translated :— 
“Sappho is not the ninth lyrist of human beings; but she is the tenth among the 
lovely Muses.” 

* The Alolian maid's soft numbers breathe 
The sighs of tenderness, the soul of love. Boscazwen. 
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The chief editions of Sappho are as follow :-— 


The first publisher of any portion of Sappho's fragments was H. 
Stephens, in his edition of Anacreon, in 1554, 
Sapphis Fragmenta, a Joan, Christoph. Wolfio, Gr. et Lat. 4to. 
Hamb. 1733, : 
This edition is an admirable one, and the only fault which we can 
find with the learned editor is, that he has, perhaps, needlessly 
illustrated the sense of his author by long and tedious quotations. 
Sapphts Fragmenta, with Anacreon, Edinb. 1784. 
with Anacreon, by Tanaquil Faber, Gr. et Lat, Salmur. 
1660 et 1680, et cum Vers. Ital, Bartt. Corsini, Neap. 1700. 
with Alezus, in the Glasgow edition of Anacreon, Gr, 
1751, 1757, 1777, and 1783. 
with Anacreon, Gr. et Ital, by Fran. Saverio di Rogati, 


1782. 


Frag. Ode in Venerem, in Puellam, et Fragmenta ex 
Hephestione; in Baxter’s Anacreon, Lond. 1695 and 1710. 

Poetrie Sapphis que supersunt Gr. et Lat. in Trapp’s Anacreon, 
London, 1733 and 1742. 
Reliquie nonnulle, cum notis et quibusdam versionibus, 
cum Anacreonti, M. Maittarii, Lond. 1740. 

Sapphis Poetriz Oda in Venerem, extat in Dionysii Halicarnas- 
sensis de Structura Orationis libro, ex recensione Jacobi Uptoni, Lond, 
1747, 


Omnia Opera extant in Brunckii Analect. Vet. Poet. Gr, 
t. i. p. 54, s-q-q. Argentorati. 1786. 3 vols. 8vo, 
H. F. M. Volger, Leips. 1810, 8vo. 
D, C. Frid. Neue, Berol, 1827, 4to, 

The Fragments have been edited by Bishop Blomfield, in the Museum 
Criticum, vol. i., and by Schneidewin, in his ‘* Delectus Poéseos 
Grecorum.” 


ALCEUS. 
FLOURISHED ALOUT B.C. 604. 


ALcAuS was born at Mitylene, the chief city of Lesbos, and is repre- 
sented by sume as the contemporary of Sappho and Stesichorus. He 
is reported, but perhaps scarcely on sufficient authority, to have offered 
his hand to Sappho, who rejected his suit. The ancient writers repre- 
sent our poet to have felt an enthusiastic attachment to the cause of 
liberty, a teeling which was not only expressed in his poetical effusions, 
but which directed and impelled him in his conduct. He appears, 
however, to have possessed more zeal for liberty than personal courage 
in its defence. Herodotus informs us, that in an engagement between 
the Athenians and the inhabitants of Mitylene, Alczeus made his escape 
from the battle by flight, and having thrown away his arms, the vic- 
torious Athenians obtained possession of them, and hung them up, as 


Editions of 
Sappho. 


Alerus. 


Alczus. 
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trophies of their success, in the temple of Minerva, at Sigeum, The 
following are the words of the historian: HoXcuedvrwy b€ ager, 
maytota kal Gdda éyevero Ev Thee payyor év dé dy xal "Adkawe 6 
romThe, supPodic yevouérvyc, nal vexdvroy 'AOnvaiwy, abrog per 
dévyur expetyet, ra Of 6c bra ioyovor Abnvannt, cad open dvexptpacay 
mpoc to 'AOHvaov ro Ev Leyeiw. ravra dé 'Adxatoc ev pte Tooac 
emiriBet tg MervAnvnr, ELayyehAOpevoc TO Ewiirow waboe Medariarw 
divdpl Erdpp. ‘The two parties having made war against each other, 
various events took place in the battles. Among the rest, the poet 
Alceus, an engagement taking place, and the Athenians proving vic- 
torious, fled, and the Athenians, obtaining possession of his arms, hung 
them up in the temple of Minerva, at Sigeum. Alcaus putting this 
account into verse, sent it to Mitylene, charging his disaster upon his 
friend and comrade Melanippus.” 

Alceeus is said to have been the first inventor of the “ barbiton,” or 
harp; and has given his name to the measure which is called Alcaic, 
which, if he did not actually invent, he brought into high repute by 
constantly employing, and probably rendered more perfect and har- 
monious.' The spint of liberty by which he was animated seems also 
to have inspired the minds of his descendants; for we read that his 
sons, in conjunction with Pittacus, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
fired with indignation at their country’s wrongs, gallantly delivered 
Lesbos from the oppression and despotism of the tyrant Melarchus, 
Here’ must close our account of Alczus, for history supplies no further 
materials concerning his life and character. Alexus, though a Lesbian, 
wrote in the A‘olic dialect; but of his numerous lyrical compositions, 
which are said to have comprised amatory, bacchanalian, political, and 


} Aleaic verse is divided into two principal species; the first is of five fret, and 
is composed of a spondee or an iambic, a second iambic, a long syllable, a dactyl, 
and a second dactyl. ‘Thus— 

Vides, ut alt& stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 
Sylve laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto ? Hor. Ode ix. 
is to be scanned thus :— 
Vides | itt al | t& | stet olvé | cindidum 


let fovt, | 2nd foot, | ardioot. | 4th foot, Sth foot. 
And in like manner the second line. The third line thus :— 
Sylva | 1kb6 | rantés | géla | que; 


which is an iambic Archilochian dimeter to complete the stanza. The fourth line 
exhibits the second sort of Alcsics, composed of two dactyls and two trochees i-— 
Flimi{na | cinstit® | rint 4 | cits? 

There is, beside these two principal species, which are sometimes called dactylic 
Alcaics, a third kind, which are called simple Alcaics, of an epitrite, two chori- 
ambuses, and a bacchius. 

The ALcaic ODE generally contains four strophes, each of which has four verses ; 
the first two are Alcaic verses of the first dactylic kind; the third consists of four 
iambic feet with a long syllable ; the fourth is an Alcaic verse of the second dactylic 
kind. 
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martial effusions, none have come down to us entire; and the few con- Alceus, 
vivial fragments which survive are preserved in the works of Athenaus, 
We must, therefore, have recourse to the opinions of the ancients, as 
the only guides to a just estimate of his merits as a poet. Horace 
mentions him in an animated panegyric :— 

Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 

Alcee, plectro dura navis, 

Dura fuge mala, dura belli! 

Utrumque sacro digna silentio 

Mirantur umbre dicere: sed magis 

Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 

Densum hemeris bibit aure vulgus, Book ii. Ode xiii. 


Thus rendered by Mr, Francis :— 
Alceus strikes the golden strings, 
And seas, and war, and exile sings : 
Thus while they strike the various lyre, 
The ghosts the sacred sounds admire ; 
But when Alceus litts the strain, 
In thicker crowds the shadowy throng 
Drink deeper down the martial song. 
Again :-— 
——- —_-__. Alexi minaces 
Camenz.! Book iv. Ode iz. 


Ovid, in his Heroides, also bears testimony to the martial and enthu- 
siastic strain of the poetry of Alczus :— 


Nec plus Alcwus, consors patriaque lyraque, 
Landis habet, quamvis prandius ille sonet, * L. 35. 


The Greek epigrammatist thus speaks of his poetry and character:— 
Kai Zipos "AAxasow, vo wok Awmis wiped Tigavvol 
"Eosrust, sarens dare puepesver,® 
And, again :— 
rane & aude 
"AA xatios xibapa AsoGuog ' Arorade.* 
Akenside, in his Lyric Odes, has the following passionate apostrophe 
to “ the Lesbian patriot,” Alcsus :— 
Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting shame and vengeance to her lords, 
With louder impulse and a threat’ning hand 
The Lesbian patriot smites the sounding chords : 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
Ye curs’d of gods and free-born men, 
Ye murderers of the laws; 


: Though now ye glory in your lust, 


Though now ye tread the feeble neck in dust, 
Yet Time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful cause. 
On Lyrica Poetry, st. tii. 


’ The threatening strains of Alcwus 
® Tho’ great. Alewus more sublimely sings, 
: And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings. Pope. 
|. *? The sword of Alcens was often bathed in tyrants’ blood, in defence of the 
dtberties of bis native land. 
* The Lesbian Alceus sung of various themes on his olian lyre. 


4lcasua. 


Tbycus. 


Simonides. 
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‘The measure in which Alewus wrote has been adopted by Horace 
in some of his noblest compositions, and has consequently been chosen 
by many of the modern writers of Latin verse. 


IBYCUS. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B. Cc. 540, 


Ipycus was a native of Rhegium, a town of Italy. The life of this 
poet is, if possible, involved in still greater obscurity than that of 
Aleman ; for of his private history nothing is known, and of his works 
not a single line has reached the moderns. From the testimony, how- 
ever, of Cicero and Atlian, it appears that his lyrical compositions 
were celebrated for their spirit and dignity; and the latter, in his 
‘“« Various History,” has given us a singular narrative of the poet's 
death. According to this, he was attacked and murdered by robbers, 
and when on the point of death, implored the assistance of some crows, 
who were at that moment flying over his head. A few days after, as 
the murderers were standing in the market-place, they observed the 
same flight of crows, and one of them exclaimed to his companions, At 
"I Buxew éxdeeca Tapecory, “ There are the avengers of Ibycus.” These 
words, connected with the recent murder, exciting suspicion in the 
bystanders, the assassins were apprehended, and being put to the 
torture, confessed their guilt, and suflered the punishment due to it. 
The Greek epigrammatist thus mentions Ibycus amongst the nine lyric 
poets of Greece :-— 


wou ra werdous 
"iCuma cvbos ogenouparra.! | 


SIMONIDES. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B. c. 540. 


Simoniwes, who was born in the island of Cos, a little before the 
time of Pindar, enjoyed the singular felicity of acquiring, while living, 
2 large portion of honourable renown. His fame was not confined to 
the narrow precincts of Cos, but extended, long before his death, 
through Greece and Sicily. The estimation in which his genius was 
held by the polite and learned of those ages may be inferred from 
the terms of familiarity on which he lived at Athens with the tyrant 
Hipparchus; the honours with which he was welcomed to Sparta by 
Pausanias, the Lacedemonian general; and, finally, the attentions 
which he received at the elegant court of Hiero. The Sicilian monarch 
particularly valued his compositions for their pathos, elegance, and 
sweetness ; and he is said to have preferred the effusions of his muse 
to the sublimer strains of Pindar or the moral dignity of Bacchylides. 
It appears that the name of the father of Simonides was Leoprepis or 
Theoprepis, but nothing is known of his circumstances or history. 


1 And thou, too, [bycus, hast. plucked the sweet flower of persuasion. 
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Simonides, according to Cicero and Quinctilian, added the two long Simonidea. 
vowels 7, w, and the two double consonants —, yy, to the Greek 
alphabet; and is said to have first introduced the artificial improve- 
ment of the memory: he is also reported by Horace to have been the 
inventor of elegiac writing. He carried off the prize for poetry when 
he was eighty years of age: but this was not the only instance which 
is recorded by the ancient writers of his good fortune; for Phedrus, 
in one of his fables, informs us that he was so great a favourite with 
the gods that the life of the poet was miraculously preserved at an 
entertainment when the roof of the house fell down upon all those who 
were present at the banquet. The life of Simonides was protracted to 
the advanced period of ninety years: he died in the capital of his 
royal friend and patron; and the inhabitants of Syracuse, who had 
highly honoured and esteemed him when living, erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory. According to some writers, the lyric and 
elegiac poet of Cos left behind him a grandson, whose name also was 
Simonides: it is likewise said that he was the author of some books 
of inventions and genealogies, and flourished a few years before the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war. The poctical writings of 
Simonides, composed in the Doric dialect, consisted of lyrics, elegies, 
epigrams, and dramatical pieces, and we are told that he composed an 
epic poem on Cambyses, king of Persia; but Pindar more than once 
insinuates that his muse was prostituted for the love of gain. There 
are known at present only a few fragments and epigrams of, perhaps, 
the most pathetic poet which antiquity can boast. One of these frag- 
ments is founded upon the following circumstance: Danaé, the daughter 
of Acrisius, king of Argos, according to the ancient mythological fables, 
became pregnant by Jupiter in a shower of gold, and brought forth, as 
her son, the celebrated Perseus; the father of Danaé seized upon the 
mother and child, and enclosing them in a chest, committed it to the 
sea, there to drift at the mercy of the winds and waves. Our poet 
puts into the mouth of the suffering Danaé the following beautiful 
lamentation, alike inimitable for the simplicity and feeling with which 
it abounds. We give, in the original Greek, the verses as they stand 
in Mr, Upton’s edition of the Treatise of Dionysius Halicarnassus, ‘‘ De 
Structura Orationis :”"— 

“Ora Adgvas iv BaBerta Bvaepeoe 

Bolges orvdcov, xavnbaiect re A igevee 

Atipers for, bed’ kbscevroes 

Klegsieis, ogi vs Usgots BAAN 

Sidhu ice, sirky ri, & cixas, 

Olay iw viver' ob 8 dures, yaredma 

"Hrogi xwwveous by arigoral beipecers, 

KarniduPy Gr wexrsAcepeores, 

Keavio ot dvigw' cu F dundioy 

"Yoright ray xdpeay Cadsce 

Tlagivres xepeates bux &riyes, 

Oud’ avipou Obeyyar, moppugia 
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Simonides. Kaijeevos ty eAevibi, opbramay wende. 
Es 5 roi Desay rape Seivev Hy, 
Kai xiv igo pyedray Array 
“Yorsages audis? xiAopas, tobt, EptGas, 
*Eudterw 3a raveras, Edie aereoy xeexdu. 
Marawboric 3s rag Paveiny 
Zen wdrtp, ix sto’ beri ds bagraartas 
"Eons, Evyoperes TaxvdQs dineeg poor 


This exquisite fragment has been elegantly translated into Latin 
verse by Dr. Jortin, and admirably imitated by Dr. Markham. It is 
thus translated into English by a writer in the “ Greek Anthology 7"— 


When the wind, resounding high, 
Bluster’d from the northern sky, 

When the waves, in stronger tide, 
Dash’d against the vessel’s side, 

Her care-worn cheek with tears bedew’d, 
Her sleeping infant Danaé view’d, 

And trembling still with new alarms, 
Around him cast a mother’s arms. 

“« My child! what woes does Danaé weep! 
But thy young limbs are wrapt in sleep. 
In that poor nook all sad and dark, 
While lightnings play around our bark, 
Thy quiet bosom only knows 

The heavy sigh of deep repose. 

The howling wind, the raging sea, 

No terror can excite in thee; 

The angry surges wake mo care 

That burst above thy long deep hair. 
But could'st thou feel what I deplore, 
Then would J bid thee sleep the more ! 
Sleep on, sweet boy, still be the deep! 
Oh, could I lull my woes to sleep ! 
Jove, let thy mighty hand o’erthrow 
The baffl’d malice of my foe; 

And may this child, in future years, 
Avenge his mother’s wrongs and tears.” 


Of the epigrams of Simonides which have come down to us, and 
which are preserved in Brunck’s Analecta and Jacohs’ Anthologia, we 
shall select one as a specimen of his manner :— 


Mynx rads xAtiwvoio Mequorisu. ov ore Mndor 
Soegysioy woresy xreivey apap a pesvos, 
pediversog, Of rors xtiges farsa x opeives reper bsdeng 
bux ivan Srdpras Hyspeaves ogodersiv. 
Thus rendered by an anonymous translator in the Anthology :—— 
This tomb records Megistias’ honour’d name, 
Who, boldly fighting in the ranks of fame, 
Fell by the Persians near Sperchius’ tide. 
Both past and future well the prophet knew, 
And yet, though death was open to his view, 
He chose to perish at bis general’s side. 


From the fragments which are in our hands, we should imagine that 
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the style of Simonides was remarkable from its sweetness and elegance, Simonides. 
and we find this opinion confirmed by the Greek epigrammatist :— 
‘Hori Ziearidie yAuxien wai, &c. &e,! 
Again :— 
_— farven Tigwves 
*"Honnaruptoy yen peovor Tyzwridtan™ 
Horace merely says of his poetry, ‘‘ Ceaque Camenz ;’ 
praises his elegies :— 
Sed ne relictis, musa procax, jocis, 
Cem retractes, munera neniz.4 


and thus 


PINDAR. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C, 520. 


Pinpar, the most celebrated of the Lyric Poets of Greece, was a Pindar. 
native of Thebes, the metropolis of Beotia, which country his name 
alone might redeem from the stigma of dulness. His birth seems 
to have taken place about B.c. 520, According to some writers, the 
name of his father was Daiphantus; according to others, Scopilenus ; 
and that of hig mother Myrto, or Myrtis. It is related of him that 
when he was an infant a swarm of bees settled on his lips, and left 
their honey there; an omen of his future excellence in the arts of 
poetry and music. The history of Pindar’s early days seems to refute 
in some degree the opinion of those wlio think education has a tendency 
to repress originality of genius, and to tame it down into dexterous 
imitation or humble correctness. No poet, perhaps, ever dared so 
rouch as Pindar, and yet none was ever instructed in the finest arts 
with greater care, It is singular, that for much of his instruction he 
was indebted to the female sex, at a time when women were ex- 
cluded from the higher departments of knowledge, and regarded 
as scarcely endowed with intellectual faculties. According to Suidas, 
he was first taught to combine simplicity with elegance in the com- 
position of his verses by Myrtis— probably his mother, who was 
herself the author of poems adapted to the lyre. At a subsequent 
period, the beautiful Corinna became his instructor, Some assert that 
he enjoyed also the singular advantage of being the pupil of Simonides, 
though no styles of poetry can be more dissimilar than that instinct 
with the ardent, impetuous, and daring spirit of Pindar, and the soft, 
pensive, and mellow tenderness of his reputed master. Not only 
poetry, but also the sister art of music, was carefully studied by the 
bard. Athenwus informs us that Lasus of Hermione, an excellent 
musician and dithyrambic poet, imparted to him his skill in playing on 
| the lyre. Certain it is that he was prepared by no common attention 
’ for that high and glorious career in which he left every competitor 

behind him, 

1 The sweet page of Simonides. 


® The Muse of the honey-tongued Simonides breathed forth enchanting strains. 
4 But, ob, jocund Muse! do not thou presume upon the province of the Caan 


elegy | 


| 
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Pindar seems to have been early received with preat honour by 
Alexander, son of Amyntas, at the court of Macedon. He overcame 
his teacher Myrtis in a contest of musical skill; but was no less than 
five times defeated by Corinna in striving for the reward of poetry. It 
is intimated, indeed, by some, that the judges were inclined to favour 
the female candidate rather by the admiration of her personal charms 
than of her poetical genius. Our bard must, however, have been very 
young at this time, as Diodorus Siculus asserts that he had only 
attained the age of forty at the time of the battle of Salamis. 

In the public assemblies of Greece, Pindar no sooner appeared than 
he attained a height of popular favour which seerns never to have left 
him; nor was his fame confined to the people. As he sung the praises 
of the conquerors in those games at which kings and princes strove for 
the prize, he naturally acquired the favour and patronage of the great, 
He enjoyed the favour of Hiero, king of Syracuse, whose munificence he 
delighted to repay by immortal praise. His partiality to the Athenians, 
however, drew on him the resentment of his countrymen, Because he 
had celebrated Athens as the chief support of Greece, they laid on him 
a heavy fine, on which the Athenians presented him with a sum of 
double the amount, Authors are divided respecting the time in which 
he died, some asserting that he only reached the age of fifty-six, while 
others maintain that he was eighty-six at the time of his decease, His 
departure from life was gentle, for it took place while he was sitting m 
a public assembly, and, till the spectators retired, he was thought to 
be slumbering. As a prodigy is related of his birth, so attempts were 
made by the Greeks to surround his death by mystery. It is said that 
having in one of his poems represented Agamedes and Trophonius as 
rewarded by sudden death for having built the temple of Apollo, he 
was referred by the priestess, on his inquiring what was best for man- 
kind, to his own verses, He understood this reply as an intimation of 
approaching and sudden dissolution, which soon after took place. 

Extraordinary honours were paid to Pindar, both during his life and 
after his decease. His odes and religious hymns were chanted in the 
temples of Greece before the most crowded assemblies, and on the 
most solemn occasions. The priestess of Apollo, at Delphi, declared 
that it was the will of that divinity that Pindar should receive half of 
the first fruits annually offered at his shrine. ‘The Athenians erected a 
statue of brass in honour of him, representing him with a diadem and a 
lyre, and a book folded on his knees, which was remaining in the time 
of Pausanias; and a portion of the sacrifices at the great festivals of 
Greece was, for a long time, set apart for his descendants. When the 
Lacedemonians took Thebes, they spared the house and family of 
Pindar ; and when, afterwards, the city was taken by Alexander, the 
same mark of veneration was shown to his memory. His works have 
been extolled in terms of the most ardent admiration by some of the 
first ancient writers. Quinctilian says of him, in his Institutes, “ Novem 
Grecorum Lyricorum Pindarus princeps, spiritu, magnificentia, sen- 
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tentiis, ficuris; beatissimus rerum verborumque copia et velut quodam Findar. 
eloquentiz flumine, propter que Horatius nemini credit eum imitabilem.” 
** Of the nine Greek lyric poets, Pindar is the chief, in spirit, in magni- 
ficence, in moral sentiment, and in metaphor; most happy both in the 
abundance of his matter and of his diction ; and, as it were, with a certain 
torrent of eloquence, so that Horace says no man can imitate him.” 

A yet higher authority—Horace himself—has thus expressed his 
admiration of our bard :— 


Pindarum quisquis studet semulari, 

Jule, ceratis ope Deedatea 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponte. 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem super notas aluére ripas, 

Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 


He who to Pindar’s height attempts to rise, 

Like Iearus, with waxen pinions, tries 

His pathless way, and, from the venturous theme 

Falling, shall leave to azure seas his name. 

As when a river, swollen by sudden showers, 

O’er its known banks from some steep mountain pours ; 

So, in profound, unmeasurable song, 

The deep-mouth'd Pindar, foaming, pours along. Francis, 

In the course of this ode, the epithet of Dirczus cycnus, “ the 
Theban swan,” is given to him; and the judgment of the Greek 
epigrammatist is in unison with the opinions of Horace and of Quinc- 
tilian :-— 

Undags Mevenwy ingar oropew, Sic, &e,! 
Again :— 
"Exdayys oe OnCav pape Twdegos, &e.® 

We cannot sufficiently regret the loss of the compositions which 
called forth these eulogies, because though, compared with the works 
of many other renowned authors, a considerable number of Pindar’s 
odes have reached us, those which survive are not the most interesting 
in their subjects, nor probably the most felicitous in thcir execution. 
The works of Pindar consisted of hymns and pzans in honour of the 
gods ; songs accompanied by dances, in honour of Apollo; dithyrambic 
verses to Bacclius, and some minor effusions, with the odes on the 
Olympic, Nemean, Isthmian, and Pythian games. Of these latter 

_ forty-five remain, which, with a few fragments, form the only mate- 
_ tials on which we can now form any opinion of the extent or peculiar 
character of Pindar’s genius. 

No subjects, at first sight, could seem more unfitted for sublime 
poetry than those of the Pindaric remains; but the poet has, with cha- 
racteristic impetuosity, overcome this difficulty by the practice of 
abandoning the professed objects of his panegyric, and bursting into 


' Oh, Pindar! theu sacred mouth of the Muses. 
* Pindar’s lyre clanged loftily from Thebes. 
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celebrations of the heroes of former days, the mighty exploits of demi- 
gods, and the gorgeous fables of oldest time. In the transition he uses 
little art, but seems to rely, as he safely might, on the change being, 
in itself, most welcome. He is chiefly remarkable for the gigantic bold- 
ness of his conceptions and the daring sublimity of his metaphors, which 
stamp him the Aéschylus of lyric poetry. The flights of his imagination 
are not, however, like those of the great tragedian, mingled with the 
intensity of human passion, which, while they carry us beyond our- 
selves, still come home to the heart. He has the light without the 
heat; his splendours dazzle, but do not warm us. There is little of 
human feeling in his works; they are little more than exhibitions which 
excite our surprise, but not our sympathy. His compositions have 
something hard and stony about them—the sublimity and nakedness of 
the rock. The sunshine glitters on the top, but no foliage adorns 
the declivity. All the interest, such as it is, arises from the earnest- 
ness of the poet himself, and the intense ardour with which he is 
impelled in his lofty career. Hence we think more of him than of his 
work; while in Homer and the Greek tragedians the author is for- 
gotten. His conception is so ardent that he cannot wait to develop 
his metaphors; he often but half unfolds them, and suffers them to 
blend with the literal descriptions and form part of the subject; and 
hence, it appears to us, the obscurities so frequently complained of in 
Pindar have, in a great degree, arisen. In the mechanical composition 
of his odes, however, Pindar is by no means so irregular as some have 
been disposed to imagine. He commonly preserves the arrangement 
of strophe, antistrophe, and epede; and though the construction of 
these vary in different odes, all the strophes and antistrophes in the 
same ode are framed on the same principles, and all the epodes are 
composed in similar measures to each other. 
The following is the commencement of the Ode to Hiero :-— 
Xeuota Qoguiyk, Arodrw- 
vos nol som Aoxte Lewy 
Rivdimey Macey xviavav’ 
Tas arovu wiv Caos, eyAaias axa, 
Neibovras 3 aosdol caézaow, 
"Aynoixoguy iroray suv Peoysiay 
*Aploras serie bAALomeiva® 
Kal rev cayaray xigawov oCevvinis 
A syecou mued;* te— 
ba 3 ava cxdare Aids dards, a- 
xtiay xriguy’ dpQortea- 
bev yearakaus, 
"Aexes ducaveay” x eA 
mi 8 smi 01 vidtray 
"A yavre xoari, CAmpagey 
“Adu xAclorgoy, nartyovas’ 6 Ob xvwcowy 
"Tyeov varoy csaper, recs 
“Pimaios nascar optves’ xak yo bie- 
Tas "Agne, seaqtiay avevbs Acorcy 
"Eytay axuay, iaives xapdiav 
Keyes. x. T. A. 


| 
| 
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This is imitated, in animated style, by Gray, in his ‘* Progress of 
Poesy :"— 
Oh! sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs ! 
Enchanting shell! the sullen cares, 
Aud frantic passions bear thy soft contro). 
On Thracia’s hills the tord of war 
Has curbed the fury of his car, 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With roffied plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber, lie 
The terrors of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


Akenside, in his Hymn to the Naiads, has also imitated part of this 
extract :— 


——_— With slackened wings, 
While now the solemn concert breathes around, 
Incumbent o’er the sceptre of his lord, 

Sleeps the stern eagle; by the numbered notes 
Possessed ; and satiate with the melting tones, 
Sovereign of birds, The furious god of war, 
His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 

That bear him vengeful o'er th’ embettled plains, 
Relents. 


In the second Olympic Ode, Pindar thus introduces us into the 
Fortunate Islands, the Paradise of the ancients, and paints with equal 
vividness and beauty the felicity of the blessed. West in his 
translation seems to have caught some portion of the spirit of the 
original :-— 

“leas Ol vars aitiy 
"low 8 iv dptoeus Br0- 
ay Tyovris, darevierspor 
"Eobial vipcowres See- 
Tov, ab x bave Tepheger 
Tl RAKE xseer, 
“Qudi wavriay Udapy 
Kuvky wag Blaray &A- 
Ad wapa poly ripsioss 
Orsay, ders Encecs- 
cor kvagxiass, 
"A danour vigeowerces 
"Aiwve rel d' morgoriga- 
TOY Ex QCbOvT! waver. 
"Ove o iroApcecy hargis 
"Exarigebs fivavres 
‘Awd wagray adixay tours 
Words, tricia Aus 
“Oder wagh Kebvou rig- 
ow ivda poxdgon 
Nawev oxanyidag 
Alga: wigurvieusw hy- 
Fipece x Xgueal Prvyr, 
[o. L.] M 
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Pindar. T& ple yeordew, aa’ &- 
yaaa devdgtaay, 
“Tia 3" darn pigber 
“Ogseoios Tay yyigas dva- 
WAtcorrs week coupaveg. 


STROPHE Iv. 


But fn the happy fields of Hight, 
When Pheebus with an equal ray, 
Ijluminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudless day, 
In peaceful, unmolested joy, 
The good their smiling hours employ, 
Them no uneasy wants coustrain 
To vex th’ ungrateful soil, 
To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And break their strength with unabated toil, 
A frail disast’rous being to maintain. 
But in their joyous calm abodes, 
The recompense of justice they receive ; 
And in the fellowship of gods 
Without a tear eternal ages live. 
While, banished by the Fates from joy and rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious sot! infest. 


ANTISTROPHE Iy. 


But they who, in true virtue strong, 
The third purgation can endure ; 

And keep their minds from fraudful wrong 
And guilt’s contagion pure ; 

They through the starry paths of Jove 

To Saturn’s blissful seat remove ; 

Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 

Purge the blest island from corroding cares, 
And fan the bosom of each verdant plain: 

Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 
Trees, from whose flowering branches flow, 

Arrayed in golden bloom, refulgent beams ; 
And flowers of golden hue, that blow 

On the fresh borders of their parent streams. 

These, by the blest, in solemn triumph worn, 

Their unpolluted hands and clustering locks adorn. 


How sublimely has the Grecian poet described an eruption of Mount 
Z&tna !— 


————— xin 
A bupavice ouvir es, 
Nigisre’ "Asrcva, ordveres 
Xidvos oFises wibtive, 
Tas bgivyorras ply dwad- 
Tov Muar myvirares 
"Ex muna weet rare 
A) aycipesow piv xeaxtoves poov xeaved 
"Aide" GAR’ wv OeQvasm wiTees 
Pomoon xvrwdopsive, PAE te Calii- 
av Qion wovrou wWAdxe our maTAyen 
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By snowy ‘Etna, nurse of endless frosts, 
The pillared prop of heaven, for ever pressed : 
Forth from whose nitrous caverns issuing mse 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire, 
And veil in ruddy mists the noon-day skies, 
While wrapt in smoke the eddying flames aspire, 
Or gleaming through the night with hideous rear 
Far o'er the reddening main huge rocky fragments pour.’ 


ist Pythian Ode. 


The imitators of Pindar, from Horace to Cowley, have been Imitators of 

numerous; but the judgment of Horace, that he can never, in his a 
own peculiar excellencies, be equalled, has not been yet disproved. 
Gray, in his happiest passages, has, perhaps, most nearly approached 
him. West has done all that could be accomplished towards a trans- 
lation; and Mr. Pye and subsequent writers have attempted the same 
task, It is one in which to fail is no disgrace; for faithfully to 
translate Pindar into modern verse, without losing his spirit, appears 
impossible, even could it be undertaken by a congenial lyrist. 


The chief editions of Pindar are as follow :— Editions of 
Pindari Carmina. Grexcé. Venetlis in Akdib, Aldi, 1513, fol. , 
This is the Princeps and Aldine edition. 
Opera Zachar. Calliergi Cretensis Rome, 1514, Heyne 
says of this edition, that it is the foundation of all the subsexuent 
ones, 


Gr, et Lat. Henricus Stephanus, Parisiis, 1560. 

Opera Erasmi Schmidii, Gree. Viteberg. 1616. Professor 
Heyne says of the editor that he is “ Editorum Pindari facilé prin- 
Cipem.” 


Jo. Benedictus, M. D. Salmurii, 1620, 4to. This is an 
excellent edition, and is accompanied with a Latin translation, and a 
paraphrasis. Mr. Huntingford has made an abundant use of it in his 
respectable and useful edition of Pindar. 

per Nicolaum Sudorium (Le Sueur), Oxon. 1697, fol. 
This splendid Oxford edition was edited by Richard West and Robert 
Welsted. According to Professor Heyne, it is not celebrated for its 
critical research and acumen. 

a Christian Gottl, Heyne, Gottingw, 1778, Bvo et 4to. 
Interpretatio Latina Koppii. This is by far the most complete edition 
.— has ever been presented to the learned world. Professor Heyne 


: ' The following is an attempt at a translation in prose :— 
“The snowy Aitna binds him; the mother of eternal frests and snows, the prop 
‘of heaven's blue vault, from whose caverns pure fountaine of irapproachable fire 
push forth; and by day-break dark streams of smoke and vapour are poured out; 
but in the shades of night the red devouring flame rolis on rocks and woods, and 
precipitates them with a resounding crash into the billows of the ocean.” 
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How sublimely has the Grecian poet described an eruption of Mount 
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STROPHE IY, 
But in the happy fields of Hight, 
When Phebus with an equal ray, 
Itluminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudless day, 
in peaceful, unmolested joy, 
The good their smiling hours employ. 
Them no uneasy wants constrain 
To vex th’ ungrateful soil, 
To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And break their strength with unabated toil, 
A frail disast’rous being to maintain. 
But in their joyous calm abodes, 
The recompense of justice they receive ; 
And in the fellowship of gods 
Without a tear eternal ages live. 
While, banished by the Fates from joy and rest, 


ANTISTROPHE IY, 


But they who, in true virtue strong, 
The third purgation can endure ; 
And keep their minds from fraudfol wrong 
And guilt’s contagion pure; 
They through the starry paths of Jove 
To Saturn’s blissful seat remove ; 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 
Purge the blest island from corroding cares, 
And fan the bosom of each verdant plain: 
Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 
Trees, from whose flowering branches flow, 
Arrayed in golden bloom, refulgent beams ; 
And flowers of golden hue, that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent streams. 
These, by the blest, in solemn triumph worn, 
Their unpolluted hands and clustering locks adorn. 


a tes 
A’ bugavia. cuving se, 
Nigosoo’ “Airvay weeverss 
Xadves okies vidya, 
Tas lgtuyovra: ply aorrd- 
rou Suges nypvorarms 
"Ex mingay wayad’ werapeol 
A’ digas piv wgoxtovrs pooy xawvoy 
*Aihiw GAA’ wv dpGvassw witeas 
Doinrca xuadwdogeiva: OAOk ts CanbEs- 
aw ign wayrsy wAdxawur rardyy. 
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) Which is thus inadequately translated by West:— Pindar. 


By snowy /étna, nurse of endless frosts, 
The pillared prop of heaven, for ever pressed : 
Forth from whose nitrous caverns issuing rise 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire, 
And veil in ruddy mists the noon-day skies, 
While wrapt in smoke the eddying flames aspire, 
Or gleaming through the night with hideous roar 
Far o’er the reddening main huge rocky fragments pour.? 
lst Pythian Ode, 


| The imitators of Pindar, from Horace to Cowley, have been Imitators of 
numerous; but the judgment of Horace, that he can never, in his ''"*** 
own peculiar excellencies, be equalled, has not been yet disproved. 

Gray, in his happiest passages, has, perhays, most nearly approached 

him. West has done all that could be accomplished towards a trans- 

lation; and Mr, Pye and sulssequent writers have atternpted the same 

task. It is one in which to fail is no disgrace; for faithfully to 
translate Pindar into modern verse, without losing his spirit, appears 
impossible, even could it be undertaken by a congenial lyrist. 


The chief editions of Pindar are as follow :— lee. 
*indar. 
Pindari Carmina. Grecé. Venetiis in Adib, Aldi, 1513, fol. 
This is the Princeps and Aldine edition. 
Opera Zachar. Calliergi Cretensis Romm, 1514. Heyne 
says of this edition, that it is the foundation of all the subsequent 
ones, 


Gr, et Lat. Henricus Stephanus, Parisiis, 1560. 

Opera Erasmi Schmidii, Grae. Viteberg, 1616, Professor 
Heyne says of the editor that he is “ Editorum Pindari facile prin- 
cipem.” 


Jo. Benedictus, M. D,. Salmurii, 1620, 4to. This is an 
excellent edition, and is accompanied with a Latin translation, and a 
paraphrasis, Mr, Huntingford has made an abundant use of it in his 
respectable and useful edition of Pindar. 

per Nicolaum Sudorium (Le Sueur), Oxon. 1697, fol. 
This splendid Oxford edition was edited by Richard West and Robert 
Welsted. According to Professor Heyne, it is not celebrated for its 
critical research and acumen, 

a Christian Gottl Heyne, Gottinge, 1773, 8vo et 4to. 
Unterpretatio Latina Koppii. This is by far the most complete edition 
) which has ever been presented to the learned world. Professor Heyne 


 ? The following is an attempt at a translation in prose :— 
| “The snowy /Etna binds him; the mother of eternal frosts and snows, the prop 
of heaven’s blue vault, from whose caverns pure fountains of irapproachable fire 
gush forth; and by day-break dark streams of smoke and vapour are poured out; 
“but in the shades of night the red devouring flame rolls on rocks and woods, and 
precipitates them with a resounding crash inte the billows of the ecean.” 
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attached to it his “ Additamenta” in 1791. This edition was re- 
printed, with the valuable Scholia, at Oxford, 1807, by Nathaniel 
Bliss, with great and landable accuracy. 

Pindari Selecta. Cum Scholiis selectis suisque notis, edidit Fre- 
dericus Gedike. Berolini, 1786. A very useful edition, and the notes 
are elegant and learned. 
iterum curavit Chr. Gottl. Heyne, 3 vol. Gottingen, 1798, 
8vo. To this edition is added a dissertation upon the metres of Pindar, 
by Godfrey Hermann, a celebrated German critical scholar, and well 
known as the opponent of Professor Porson. Mr. Huntingford also 
published, in 1816, a new edition of Pindar, with notes, taking for his 
text that of Heyne, and subjoining the excellent paraphrase of Bene- 
dict. This is a very good edition, especially for young students; and, 
upon the whole, may be considered as the most useful which has yet 
appeared ; for it was the object of the editor to combine in one publi- 
cation the various excellencies of his critical predecessors, 

The best recent editions of this author are, that of A. Boeckh, Leipsig, 
1811-21, 2 vols. 4to., containing dissertations and a valuable com- 
mentary, and displaying a profound acquaintance with the musical and 

tic system of the Greeks; the second edition of Dissen, edited 
by Schneidewin, published in Gotha, 1843; and a most valuable 
edition by Donaldson, London, 1841. 

Those of our readers who would wish to see a complete list of all 
the editions of Pindar which have appeared, may consult Professor 
Heyne’s admirable preface to his edition of that poet, where a full and 
detailed account of them is given. 


BACCHYLIDES. 


FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 452. 


Baccuy ings, the last of the nine lyric poets of Greece, was a native 
of Julis, a city in the island of Cos, or Ceos, and nephew to the poet 
Simonides. He seems to have been a favourite at the court of Hiero, 
in common with Pindar and his uncle; and it is said that his poctical 
works were preferred by the Sicilian monarch to the compositions of 
his relative. Of the particulars of the life of Bacchylides we know 
nothing, and of his numerous productions only a few small fragments 
remain. His writings are asserted to have been so pregnant with 
moral sentiment, that the emperor Julian, on that account, particularly 
esteemed them, and was in the habit of committing them to memory, 
and of frequently repeating ther. 

Horace is said to have imitated him in several of his poems, par- 
ticularly in his Prophecy of Nereus, which is founded upon an ode of 
our bard, in which he introduced Cassandra as predicting the fall of 
Troy. Of the numerous odes, hymns, and epigrams, composed by 
Bacchylides in the Doric dialect (although he was not a Dorian by 
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birth), the following lines, addressed to Peace, form the principal 
fragment remaining :— 


Tixou 3k os draroien Exava wiycaa, 
' TlAowrar, 3s peoduyAacway cadar avec, 

Aadediay 7 awl Basen tron dudera: Comy 

Bavde proy! penea, daourgiyaw ve psd" 

Popeseciow ot ving aura rl mad movpccuy pehAcs 

"Ey bi adagadleos ropmaka widav dpa vey 

‘lowed wtdevrar tania ve hay ywed, 

Biged 1 dpdxce iueds dapveras yorxioy 

A! denies cadwiyyey motores” bubn cuAmTOA ptDiDerv LVF 

"Ags yAiPper apo bs Parori xia, 

Saperoriny o ioerav Coldove’ ayia, 

Toudscat & dpavar PAiyorras.! 
. We have only to add to these slender suggestions on the life and 
writings of Bacchylides, that he is extolled, by two of the Greek 
epigrams in the Anthologia, for elegance and cheerful grace :— 


Bacchylides, 


xi Aan Zrseny 
Baxxuduin, &c. &.* 

Again :— 
Aede 0 axe oromaroy Qérykere Bax vans? 


The fragments of Bacchylides have been published by Bergk, in his 
“Poete Lyrici Grecé,” and by Neue, ‘* Bacchylidis Cei Fragmenta,” 
Berol, 1823, 


1 For thee, sweet. Peace, abundance leads along 
Her jovial train, and bards awake to song. 
On many an altar, at thy glad return, 
Pure victims bleed, and holy edours burn; 
And frolic youth their happy age apply 
To graceful movements, sporta, and minstrelsy. 
Dark spiders weave their webs within the shield ; 
Rust eats the spear, the terror of the field; 
And brazen trumpets now no more affright 
The silent slumber, and repose of night. 
Banquet and song and revel fill the ways, 
And youths and maidens sing their roundelays. 
Blond. 
§ And Bacchylides, the loquacious syren. 


* Bacchylides’ was a cheerful Muse. 
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OLD COMEDY OF GREECE. 


ALTHOUGH the name of Aristophanes is one of the first, and by far the Origin of 
most illustrious, which we meet with in the history of the ancient comedy. 
Greek comedy, we must by no means conclude that this species of 
poetry was unknown to the Greeks until the period in which he flou- 
rished. The Greek comedy and tragedy were twin sisters, and had 
their common origin in the feasts of Bacchus and the humble cart of 
Thespis. But the tragic muse outstripped the comic, and was already 
in the meridian of her splendour, when the Greek comedy had been 
scarcely embodied in a regular form. From the time of Thespis, about 
B.C. 539, to Epicharmus, who flourished about 3.c. 450, we meet 
with no name of avy consideration in comic poetry. By birth a 
Sicilian, according to the testimony of Aristotle, this poet is generally 
understood to have given to the world the first written comedy, and 
may, therefore, be styled the father of the art. Té 62 piOove wotety 
"Exiyappoc Kat Poppe Hptay. To pev a apxiic tx Dexediag AGE. 
Tuy d& "AOhrnos Kptirne apwroc fptev, x. rd. “ Epicharmus and 
Phormis first began to fashion fables, which originally came from Sicily : 
Crates first introduced this practice at Athens.”* His immediate con- 
temporaries, Phormis and Crates, are only known to us on the same 
authority. 

The Greek philologists and philosophers have given us the derivation 
of the word xwpwéa, comedy, from xwpn, a “ village,” and have ex- 
plained the reason for this derivation; but they are unable to inform 
us who first introduced or invented the characters, the actors, and the 
prologues. Aristotle here confesses his incapacity: ric de tpoowza. 
dredwxer, i mpodoyoue, } wAnOY uroxpirwy iyyvonra. ‘ We are igno- 
rant who first invented the masks, the prologues, or a number of per- 
formers.” But from the circumstance of Thespis and his cart of actors 
wandering up and down the villages of Greece, either singing licentious 
songs, or indulging in idle and satirical invective against the most 
prominent persons of the neighbourhood, the Stagirite suggests the 
true allusion of the word kwwdea, and combats the absurd opinion of 
its being derived from kwpoc, commessatio, “a revel.”* His language 


1 Poetics, sec. xi. 

®'Ne xopedour, bux dod cod wwpeCuv A dwrag CAAR TH RATA Kepes whan, aos 
MeCoesvous ix rov devews. “Comedians were so called from wandering in the 
amps, oY villages, when disgracefully expelled from the city." —e Poet. 


Progress of 
Comedy. 


Comedy less 
suitable than 
Tragedy to 

a barbarous 
age. 
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would induce us to infer that the comic followers of Thespis were not 
at all more respectable in the origin of the art, than in the estimation 
of many of the legislators and moralists of modern times: a description 
of them confirmed by various writers, and ill sustaining a comparison 
with the more dignified occupations of the tragedian. 

It is singular, however, that Aristotle, in a professed treatise upon 
the art of poetry, does not attempt a definition of comedy ; and scarcely 
points out the boundaries between the respective spheres of the tragic 
and the comic muse. He confesses that the origin and progress of the 
latter were both obscure and tardy:  6é xwpwdia, de 7d pi) omovda- 
feobar éf dpyne, tAaber xat yap yopoy kwumddy dé wore 6 Gpywy 
HOwxey GAN’ eHeAovrat Hoay. Sect. xi. “ Comedy, from not originally 
receiving encouragement, languished ; for the Archon did not, till a late 
period, allow a chorus of comedians, but formerly they were volunteers ;” 
and he only conjectures that as the Iliad and Odyssey formed the 
materials of tragedy (for Aeschylus confesses that his repasts consisted 
only of fragments from the banquet of Homer), so, in like manner, 
that the Margites of the bard of Chios bore the same analogy to 
comedy :' What was the precise nature of this work the Greek phi- 
losopher does not condescend to tell us; but it is generally understood 
to have been a ludicrous and satirical poem at the expense of some 
halflearned pedagogue. Aristotle calls Homer, zo yeAotoy dpapara 
moujaac, “a dramatiser of the ludicrous,” as the author of that work ; 
but the few lines which are quoted by Plato, in Alcib. ii, p. 457; 
Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. c. 7; and Aristoph. "Oprifec. 914, are ex- 
ceedingly obscure. 

The slow progress of the Greek comedy, indeed, and its feeble hold 
upon the public mind, when contrasted with the successful efforts of 
the early tragedians, may be satisfactorily explained. The province of 
tragedy, from its first appearance, according to Aristotle, was to excite 
pity and terror (gofe¢ cai édzoc), to rouse the deeper emotions of 
the soul, and embody the whirlwinds of passion, which abound in a 
barbarous age. It alternately exercises the strongest’ and most cha- 
racteristic sympathies of mankind, whether of pleasure or of pain, 
while it depicts “in thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” the 
adultery and murder of Clytemnestra; the woes of Monimia; the 
villany and ambition of Richard; or the frenzy and breaking heart of 
Lear. In the infancy of society, the material of tragedy was con- 
tinually multiplying: the great virtues and great vices that exerted 
themselves were first portrayed and then stimulated by the trae poet, 
and formed the most prominent features in the moral landscape ; 
while the lighter shades of human character, the peculiar levities, the 
characteristic traits of frivolity, upon which the whole structure of 
comedy is so dependent, were not observed, because they had not yet 

''O ydg Magqtirns Grndayor iu, doase Wsas nal Odeon opis cas Tempore 
dure nai ovrog weds Tas xapediag. ** For the Margites bears the same proportion 
to comedy as the Iliad and Odyssey to tragedy.” Sect. 8 
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been elicited by circumstances, and exist but in a more artificial state 


of society. Neither comedy nor satire could have found originals to E 


copy nor feelings to work upon in the early ages of the world: the 
whole inhabitants of a district were divided mainly into two classes— 
those of the artisan and the soldier: and the simplicity and necessities 
of the one, and the bullying insolence of the other, were almost the 
only topics upon which the old comedy could descant. There was 
ttle subdivision of labour, and no subdivision of character ; the grave 
professions which have always furnished in their unworthy members 
the most ample scope for satire, were unknown at this period. Cer- 
vantes might have looked in vain for the archetype of the Knight of 
La Mancha, or Le Sage for the original of his Sangrado; character 
was generic, not specific, and what. might be predicated of the penus 
might be justly applied to the species, It is only in the higher state 
of polish which society was for ages reaching after, that we can find 
the diversified personages, the Protean characters of modern comedy ; 
and it would be as absurd to look for the “ Dramatis Persone” of 
Moliére and Sheridan in the comic writings of Greece or of Rome, as 
to expect to find the portrait-painting of Shakspeare in the bold out- 
line of ischylus. Hence, and with great justice, the rude or perfect 
state in which the art of comic writing exists, has been considered by 
various writers as the great criterion by which the civilization or bar- 
barism of a people may be appreciated. It was only in the elegant 
court of Augustus that the kindred art of satire, which had heen first 
rudely essayed by Lucilius, received its last polish from the hands of 
Horace; and the coarse jests and coarser language of Plautus were 
finally discarded for the more elegant and harmonious strains of 
Terence :— 

At nostri proavi Plautines et numeros et 

Laudavere sales, nimium patienter utrumque, 

Ne dicam stult, mirati; si modo ego et vos 

Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 


Legitimomque sonum, digitis callemus, et. aure.? 
Hor, Ars. Poet, 


Amongst the Athenians, too, it is evident that the improvement of 
comedy kept pace with the refinement of the national manners and the 
delicacy of the national taste. The Old Comedy of Greece permitted 
the illustrious statesmen, generals, and public characters of the com- 
monwealth to be brought forward on the stage by name, and held up 
to ridicule, even personally, before an applauding audience; until it 
was deservedly superseded by what is termed the Middle Comedy, 
which abolished the chorus, and compelled the poet to substitute for 
any real personages or characters, in whom he attempted to satirize 


'“ Our ancestors praised both the wit and numbers of Plautus, and admired him, 
I will not say foolishly, but certainly in too favourable a manner; that is, if you 
and I know the difference between rustic and elegant diction, and are skilled in dis- 
cerning harmony aad melody of verse both by our ears and fingers.” 
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in polished 
society. 
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the vices and follies of the times, disguised or fictitious names. This 
improvement paved the way, and, in fact, may be considered as the 
stepping-stone to the introduction of the New Comedy, under the 
auspices of Menander and Philemon; a form of the Attic drama which 
finally introduced the comedy of the moderns. . As it remains, indeed, 
in the works of Terence, the “ dimidiatus Menander” of Rome, it may 
be considered as affording the entire foundation of this branch of the 
dramatic art, with the exception of the passion of love, and to have 
had the same general cast of character which pervades these produc- 
tions to the present day. The increasing civilization, and the conse- 
quent delicacy of manners, has happily been correcting the worst 
features of comedy to a very recent period in this country; and the 
obscenities of such early dramatists as Etheridge and Behn would not 
be tolerated by the audiences who are capable of appreciating the 
chaste beauties of Cumberland and the sparkling elegance of Sheridan, 
In the satirical writings of this country, too, we may observe a similar 
improvement in the national feeling, corroborative of our preceding 
remarks. The coarse satires of Donne and the gross ribaldry of Swift 
slumber with the compositions of Rabelais on the shelves to which 
they are still admitted ; there to shield from dust the chaster eflorts 
of the modern muse; to be admired and quoted, but rarely read. 
The spiritual comedies, which were so much admired by the Italians 
in the infancy of their dramatic literature, shared a similar fate at its 
maturity, and were universally scouted as the productions of a semi- 
barbarous age. On a comparison, then, between the progress and 
perfection of the ancient tragedy and comedy, respectively, it appears 
that the former, almost with its first efforts, reached the summit of a 
still unrivalled perfection, and sprang, like Pallas, from the brain of 
Jove, mature in infancy ; while the comic muse languished from her 
birth in obscurity and deformity, and required the fostering hand of 
care, and of natural as well as artificial support, to attain anything like 
a sisterly excellence, 


EPICHARMUS. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 450. 


We have already observed that Aristotle, in his Poetics, ascribes 
the first written comedy to Ericuarmus. Both the Stagirite and 
Horace call him a Sicilian, but the exact place of his birth is disputed ; 
some writers contend that he was a Syracusan, some that he was a 
native of Crasturm, others of Megara, in Sicily: Diomedes the gram- 
marian states that he was born in the island of Cos, and, in fact, de- 
rives the word comedy from the name of that island, a circumstance 
which in no way strengthens his authority. The father of Epicharmus, 
according to Stobaus, was named Chimarus, or, according to others, 
Tityrus: his mother’s name was Sicida. Cicero, in his Tuseculan 
Disputations, calls Epicharmus, “ acutum nec insulsum hominem,” “ an 


— 
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acute and clever man ;” 


the elegant and apposite choice of his epithets, on account of which 
the Greeks gave the name of ‘ Epicharmion” to his style, making it 
proverbial for its beauty and purity. 

Among the epigrams of Theocritus, published by Henry Stephens 
in 1579, there are some verses that appear to have heen inscribed to 
Epicharmus upon the pedestal of a brazen statue, which the Syracusans 
had erected to his honour, As far as this testimony goes it would 
settle the point of his birth, by expressly stating that he was a native 
of Syracuse, while it ascribes to him, in common with all antiquity, 
the invention of written comedy: it is a fragment of ten lines in the 
Doric dialect to 


Co dune & ray xapendees 
"Evga "Esrixcgpos." 
Again :— 
Tov Zupaxorrais tidpevras 
"ou aydes monire.® 


It celebrates him, in conclusion, for the many useful maxims which 
he gave for the instruction of youth. Of the life of this early comic 
poet little is known, and of his writings still less. Diogenes Laertius, 
in his lives of the ancient Greek philosophers, represents him to have 
been a Pythagorean in his philosophical tenets ; and states that he first 
introduced comedy at Syracuse during the reign of Hiero; of whom 
Plutarch says, that he severely fined the poet, and doomed him to 
heavy manual labour, for certain obscene jests which he introduced in 
the hearing of his queen. Some writers assert, that Epicharmus was 
a schoolmaster, and that he instructed pupils about four years before 
the Persian invasion, a circumstance that has been thought to be cor- 
roborated by the concluding part of the epigram of Theocritus, to 
which we have before alluded. Diogenes Laertius further states, that 
he composed several treatises upon medicine and philosophy; but of 
these scientific works, as well as of his comic productions, nothing has 
come down entire to modern times. According to the testimony of 
Horace, however, we may catch the likeness of the Sicilian poet from 
the imitative sketches of Plautus :— 


Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi.? 


He is said, by Aristotle and Pliny, to have added two letters to the 
Greek alphabet. (x and 9); and, according to Diogenes Laertius and 
Stobeus, he attained to the advanced age of ninety years. Epicharmus 
appears to have been a liberal contributor to that branch of literature 
in which he Ied the way. Porphyry says, that Apollodorus the gram- 


'The man who invented comedy, Epicharmus. 
* Which statue they have erected at Syracuse in honour of their fellow-citizen. 


® Plautus took the Sicilian Epicharmus for his model. 
Hor. 2 Ep, i. 1. 8. 


and Demetrius Phalereus commends him for Epicharmus. 
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Epicharmus. marian made a collection of his works in ten volumes; Suidas reckons 


fifty-two plays ; Lycon only thirty-five; but other critics have given 
the names of forty, with the authorities by which they are ascertained. 
It, were useless to load our pages with these titles of tales no more; 
the most accurate list of them will be found in Stobeus. We shall 
conclude our account of this poet by presenting the English reader 
with the translation of a fragment of one of his comedies, preserved 
by Stobeus. It is a retort upon the pride of ancestry from a person 
of obscure birth, to one who was boasting of her high descent :-— 


Good gossip, if you love me, prate no more: 

What are your genealogies to me? 

Away to those who have more need of them ! 

Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 

Dig up dead honour from their father’s tombs, 

And boast it for their own—Vain, erapty boast ! 

When every common fellow that they meet, 

If accident hath not cut off the scroll, 

Can show a list of ancestry as long. 

You call the Scythians barbarous, and despise them ; 

Yet Anacharsis was a Scythian born ; 

And every man of a like noble nature, 

Though he were moulded from an A¢thiop’s loins, 

Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him, 
Cumberiund. 


There is a valuable edition of Epicharmus by H. P. Kruseman, 
Haarlem, 1854. 


PHORMIS.—CRATES. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.c. 452. 


Of PHormis and CraTes, who are mentioned by Aristotle as the 
contemporaries of Epicharmus, we know scarcely anything but their 
names. The former appears to have flourished in the time of Gelon, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, and was in great favour at the court of that 
prince; but of his compositions not a single line remains. Of Crates 
we glean a few particulars from the works of Stobeus. He was by 
birth an Athenian, first an actor, and afterwards a writer of the “ old 
comedy ;” he is said to have performed the principal characters in the 
plays of Cratinus, and was the great rival of Aristophanes’ favourite 
actors, Callistratus and Philonides. We have the titles of twenty 
comedies, and four small fragments of this anthor: the former are said 
to have been of a cheerful and facetious cast; and the author of the 
Prolegomena to Aristophanes assigns to him the merit of being the 
frst who introduced intoxication on the Athenian stage. It is 
evident that this experiment succeeded, for subsequently even the 
tragvedians exhibited characters in this situation, Aristotle, in his 
treatise Tlepi Tloryrtxne, ascribes to Crates an important imiprove- 
ment in the Iambic metre of the old comedy, which he is said to 
have delivered from its former trammels and to have made more sutt- 
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able to familiar dialogue: a&@epevoc rife wap Pexijc Weac, KaBodou woeiy Crates. 


—_ 


Aoyoue  pvlove.—" He discarded the strict Iambic form, and con- 
structed his plots in a plain and simple manner,” sect. xi. Of the 
remains of this poet, we shall quote the last fragment of the four which 
survive, containing a short but affecting picture of old age :— 

These shrivelled sinews, and this bending frame, 

The workmanship of Time’s strong hand proclaim, 

Skilled to reverse whate’er the gods create, 

And make that erooked which they fashion straight. 

Hard choice for man, to die—or else to be 

That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you see: 

Age then we all prefer; for age we pray, 

And travel on to life’s last lingering day ; 

Then sinking slowly dewn, from worse to worse, 

Find heaven's extorted boon our greatest curse, 

Cumberland, 


CRATINUS. 
FLOURISHED ABOUT. B. Cc. 440, 


CratTrnus, the son of Callimedes, the Athenian, was a comic writer Cratinus. 


of Athens, and was the contemporary, although the senior, of Aris- 
tophanes. He flourished about B.c. 440. None of the entire com- 
positions of this poet have come down to us; and a few fragments 
alone remain of those comedies which elicited the applauses of an ad- 
miring audience, and received the warm praises of Horace and Quinc- 
tilian. Of the private life of Cratinus little or nothing is known; it 
would only scem to have been distinguished for its irregularities ;—a 
fact which we may gather from the fickle mob of Atheus erecting a 
monument to his memory, which, omitting all mention of his fine 
talents, stated only that he was a notorious drunkard: this also is said 
to have procured him the name of ®rAerorne, * the wine-bibber,” 
Horace also bears testimony to this feature of his character. 

Prisco si credis, Maecenas docte, Cratino, 

Nulla placere dil nec vivere carmina possunt, 

Que scribuntur aque potoribus.! 

Epist. xix. b. i, 1. 3. 
We are told by Quinctilian, that when he died, about B, c. 431, he 

was no less than ninety-seven years of age. Within a short period of 
his death, Cratinus is said to have composed a comedy, aptly enough 
termed the “ laggon,” as a reply to Aristophanes, who had ridiculed 


' the infirmities under which he laboured, and which were attributed to 


his intemperance and debauchery. The vivid imagination of the poet 
Was never more conspicuous or successful than npon this occasion: he 
entered the lists with his more youthful opponent, obtained the laurel 


1 Ot learned Mecenas, hear Cratinus speak, 
And take this maxim from the gay old Greek ; 
No verse shall please, or lasting honours gain, 
Which coldly flows from water-drinker’s brain. 
Francis. 


The Flaggon, 


Cratinus. 


Ulysses. 
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crown and a complete triumph at the Dionysia, and shortly afterwards 
expired in the arms of victory. He seems to have been a poet of 
considerable energy and fancy, and to have commanded a copious, 
florid style ; but his sense of decorum did not prevent him from attack- 
ing Homer himself, in his ‘‘ Ulysses,” in which he parodied and ridi- 
culed the Odyssey. Scarcely a single line of his numerous comedies 
have reached us; one spark of his genius i. pede Herculem) will be 
seen in the following epigrammatic turn of thought upon the loss of a 
statue, which heing the workmanship of Dedalus, he supposes to have 
used its privilege of wings and escaped from its pedestal :— 

My statue’s ponet By Dadalus ’twas made : 

It is not stolen therefore; it has strayed | 

Cumberland, 

If, however, the moral character of the Athenian poet was thus 
largely blemished, he is commended by Horace for his public spirit in 
lashing the vices and immoralities of the times, in that poetical trium- 
virate which the Roman poet so highly praises :— 

Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poete, 
Atque alii, quorum Comoedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Quod meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, mult& cum libertate notabant.! 
Hor. b. i. sat. 4. 

Persius, also, in his satires, thus speaks of the three contemporaneous 
writers of comedy at Athens :— 

Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem pregrandi cum sene palles, 
Aspice et hac.? 

Suidas reckons but twenty-one comedies to have been left by Cra- 
tinus; but we have the titlea of at least thirty of his pieces, of which 
nine received the crown of victory at the Dionysia. Father Bramoy 
says of him, though we cannot see upon what authority, II étoit aussi 
tiraide guerrier, que hardi comédien; ‘“ he was as cowardly as a soldier, 
as he was bold as a comedian.” 


1 The comic poets, in its earliest age, 

Who formed the manners of the Grecian stage, 

Was there a villain, who might justly claim 

A better right of being damned to fame ; 

Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crime, 

They freely stigmatized the wretch in rhyme. 

Francis. 
* Whosoever thou art who growest pale at the satire of the bold Cratinus; or 

of the indignant Eupolis; or the grave and dignified Aristophanes ;—look also at 
these things. 
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EUPOLIS, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C. 434, 


Euronis was the more immediate contemporary of Aristophanes, Eupolis. 
and became a very popular author some years before the death of 
Cratinus. He is said to have composed no less than seventeen dra- 
matic pieces, at the early age of twenty. Of these, and other come- 
dies which he doubtless wrote, for we have the titles of upwards of 
twenty plays of his composition, we have only a few fragments. The 
manner of his death has been variously related. Some authors affirm 
that Alcibiades caused him to be assassinated for exposing him to 

_ ‘ridicule in a comedy, written against the obscene worship of the goddess 
Cotytto and the Bapte, who were her priests; others contend that he 
was drowned; and Suidas, in particular, asserts that he perished in an 
engagement which toek place ia the Hellespont, between the Athenian 
and Lacedsemonian fleets. This lexicographer further states, that his 
countrymen, deploring his fate, passed a decree, that henceforth ro 
poet should engage in military enterprises. Cicero, however, in his 
first epistle of the sixth book to Atticus, attacks a similar account of 
the poet's death as a vulgar error, and quotes Eratosthenes for the fact 
of Eupolis having written certain comedies after the time when the 
event of his fall was dated —Redarguit Eratosthenes; offert enim, quas 
ille post id tempus fabulas docuerit. ‘ Eratosthenes has already re- 
futed this statement, for he brings forward the very plays which 
Eupolis composed after this time.” There is found in AZlian’s Natural 
History an interesting story of the devoted attaclunent of a dog to 
Eupolis. The animal is said to have been once upon the point of 
killing a slave for attempting to steal some of the comedies of his 
master, and to have died from hunger and sorrow, watching upon 
Eupolis’ tomb. This, according to Pausanias, was erected upon the 
banks of the Alsopus, in Sicyonia. Some authors, however, assert 
that the poet was buried at gina; but in what year he died, his pre- 
cise age, and the number of his comedies, are alike unknown, 

It appears from the works of Eupolis which remain, and fiom the 
opinions of ancient writers, that the bold and unsparing character of 
his satires recommended him to the people of Athens, more than the 
beauties of his style, which, it seems, he was not very solicitous to 
polish, While, in common with his contemporaries, he stooped con- 
tinually to the degrading expedient of flattering the intellect and even 
the vices of the populace, he occasionally attacked the most powerful 

_ protligates of the republic, regardless of his personal interest, the terrors 

‘oe the magistracy, and the mysteries of superstition. In his celebrated 
comedy of the “ Bapte” before alluded to, he bitterly inveighs against The Bupte. 

"the effeminacy of his countrymen, and holds them up to deserved con- 
tempt as the lascivious priests of Cotytto, in the dresses and fashion of 
female minstrels ;— 

(a. L.] | N 


Eupolis. 


The first 
and second 
Autolycus. 


The People. 


Lacedemo- 
niang. 


Marica. 


The 
Fiatterers. 
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Talia secret coluerunt orgia tada 
Cevropiam soliti Bapte lassare Cotytto.! Jun. sat. ii. 91. 

He also wrote two comedies expressly against Autolycus the Areo- 
pagite, whose conduct in the Chersonesian war had rendered him 
unpopular and infamous, and called them after his name, “ The first 
and second Autolycus.” 

In his comedy of the “ People” he complains loudly of the general 
state of the public affairs, and satirizes the Athenian fickleness, in the 
choice of the most incompetent public men to conduct the government 
of the commonwealth, 

The “ Lacedemonians” severely attacks both the public and private | 
character of Cimon, the son of Miltiades; so that Plutarch, in his life 
of that statesman, declares it to have been the principal means of ex- 
citing the Athenian populace against him. 

Enpolis also wrote another successful comedy, called “ Afarica,” 
against Hyperbolus, shortly after which, according to Thucydides, 
that orator was sent into banishment by the sentence of ostracism. 

The following fragment is from the ‘* Flatterers,” composed about 
two years after the decease of Cratinus, and during the archonship of 
Alceus. It is the speech of a parasite enumerating a few of those 
arts usually practised by adventurers on the wealthy ;:— 

Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 

Hy which we parasites contrive to live: 

Fine rogues we are, my friend (of that be sure), 
And daintily we gull reankind.—Observe: 

First, I provide myself a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all crafts; 

Next, two new suits for feasts and gala days, 
Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 
To sun myself upon the public square: 

There if perchance I spy some rich, dull knave, 
Straight I accost him, do him reverence ; 

And sauntering up and down, with idle chat 
Hold him awhile in play! at every word 

Which his wise worship utters, I stop short, 
And bless myself for wonder; if he ventures 

On some vile joke, I blow it te the akies, ; 
And held my sides for laughter—Then to supper 
With others of our brotherhood, to mess 

In some night-cellar on our barley cakes, 

And club inventions for the next day’s shift. 


Crmberland. 

Ben Jonson introduces a fine imitation of this character in a speech 
of Mosca, in the play of the Fox. 

Horace, in his Art of Poetry, describes the old comedy of Greece 
as immediately succeeding the tragic triumphs of Auschylus ; and we 
now proceed to give some account of the only author whese works 
remain, to afford us a fair idea of its peculiarities; and who has been 
justly called the prince of the comic poets :— 


1 The Bapte, who were wont to weary the Cecropian Cotytto, celebrated similar 
orgies with the midnight torch, 
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Successit vetus his comzdia, non sine multa Eupolis. 
Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim 
Eiignam lege regi: lex est accepta, charusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi,? 
Ars Poetion, 


ARISTOPHANES, 
FLOURISHED ABOUT B.C, 435, 


ARISTOPHANES presents us, in his own works, with the few frag- Aristophanes 
ments of his personal history upon which any reliance can be placed. 
Once admired and courted by all Attica, almost as little is now 
known of this poet as of the humblest ministers to his fame who 
“strutted and fretted” their trausitory hour upon the stage. An 
enumeration of the works of literary men, and the incidents attending 
them, is generally, perhaps, the best and most accurate history of 
their lives, But of these incidents, few remain respecting the literati 
of antiquity, and still fewer of those private anecdotes that, in 
modern biography, take the mask of the author from the man, and so 
decidedly illustrate the whole structure of his works. The Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon, and the Dialogues of Plato, may convince us, 
however, of the manner in which this desideratum was estimated in 
the ‘olden time,” and of the talent that was occasionally engaged in 
the task ;—such a memorial of Aristophanes had doubtless contained 
an inexhaustible fund of humour, and of that species of comparative 
instruction which the wise and virtuous can draw from every diversity 
of human character. But this poet was never made the subject of 
biography amongst the ancients, and his name is only particularly 
mentioned by Plutarch, Quinctilian, A¢lian, and Horace. 

Aristophanes was a Rhodian by birth, the son of Philip of Rhodes, tom 
according to some writers, and was born about B.c, 460. Others u. c. 460. 
state, that he was a pative of Agina, a small island opposite to 
Athens; and all agree that he was not born an Athenian, though 
domiciliated there in early life. The poet calls himself the son of 
Philip, of Cydathene, a borough of Attica, but states that he possessed 
some patrimony at “gina; while Plutarch informs us, that his rights 
asan Athenian citizen being called in question by Cleon, a commission 
was appointed to try the question, and gave a solemn judgment in his 
favour. Plutarch, however, does not state the grounds of this de- 
cision ; and it is more than probable, from the well-known vanity of 
the Athenians, that they were proud to enrol this celebrated poet 
amongst their citizens, regardless altogether of the origin of his claims, 


‘Father Brumoy, in his “'Théatre des Grecs,” relates, from Plutarch, a 


‘The old comedy succeeded them, and was deserving of considerable praise ; 
but its freedom too often degenerated into a licentionsness, which the laws were 
Under the necessity of curbing: when a wholesome restraint being imposed, and 
the Chorus abolished, all power of doing mischief was effectually removed. 

NZ 
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Aristophanes characteristic anecdote of Aristophanes on this occasion, which at- 
tributes his success to a bon mot. Parodying two simple lines of 
Homer, he addressed the judges with great gravity :— 


Je suis fils de Philippe, & ce que dit ma mere: 
Pour moi je n’en s¢ai rien. Qui sgait quel est son pere ? * 


—a witticism, says Brumoy, worth as much to Aristophanes, as the 
eloquent harangue of Cicero in favour of the poet Archias, upon a 
similar occasion. Aristophanes is represented as having been very tall in 
his person, of @ muscular robust make, and we have his own authority 

in one of his comedies, the Peace, for his baldness. There cannot 
exist a doubt, but that our author was a man of considerable influence 
and political consequence amongst his countrymen; and the pecn- 
liarly factious and fickle temperament of the republic under which he 
lived, afforded him but too many opportunities of indulging the mta- 
levolence of his muse. He is said, however, to have been of a frank, 
free, and convivial temper in private life; and his company was sought 
after by Plato and the most illustrious characters of the age. His ~ 
popularity was so considerable amongst the Athenians, according to 
Plutarch, that he not only was publicly crowned with olive as a tes- — 
timony to his intellectual greatness, but they decreed him pecuniary 
confiscations and fines from those who attacked him with suits and 
prosecutions. Nor was his fame confined within the precincts of 
Athens, but, even in the poet’s life-time, spread throughout Greece 
and Sicily, and to the Persian court :— 


“Oure & évrap mtel ons ToAgens non tigeed KAEoS FiXEI, 

"Omi wal Caordrs Amxsdaipoviay THY opeobsucy Caomvituly , 
"Hedenes Teare pty ebrobs, ToTipe Tels vate) xperoUsy 
Eira ds voprov roy ramets, wotigous Era xaxe woAda. 
Tovirous vag, tpn, tabs avdcamts worv Gedcious yeysviobas. 
Kal vq woAtuew wadb wanes, rourav ipeGowasy iyovres. 


Aristoph. Achar. |. 646. 


tures to Aristophanes to reside in Sicily, but in vain, and at the very 
time, too, when the Socratic philosophers, A¢schines, Aristippus, and 
even Plato, were the inmates of his court. But the poet, though 
almost an object of adoration at home, and enjoying a brilliant repu- 
tation abroad, was not exempt either from the shafts of envy, or of 
just retaliation ; the man whose biting satire and cruel invective were 
levelled against such virtuous and powerful citizens as Socrates, 


Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, made the most flattering “ 


1am the son of Philip; at least, so says my good mother, 
Who in the name of heaven ever knew his father? 

® The fame and report of his boldness has extended far and wide; so that the 
Persian monarch, when questioning the Lacedemonian ambassadors, first asked 
them whether they were masters of the sea; and then immediately interrogated 
them respecting this onr poet. ‘ Which of the two powers does be censure?” 
said the king; ‘for, the cause of the party he espouses will certainly come off 
victorious in the present, war, jinasmauch as they have him for their coadjutor.” 
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Euripides, and Cleon (the latter of whom the political influence of Aristophanes 
Aristophanes ultimately brought to deserved disgrace and punish- 
ment), was not likely to remain free from the most hostile and vigi- 
lant attacks of his opponents. His works exhibit sufficient roofs 
of their industry; for we there find, that the Chorus, so far from 
assisting the general action of the play, is principally occupied in 
defending the poet from the attacks of his adversaries, in justifying 
his general political conduct, and in retorting and heaping up fresh 
invective upon those who differed from him in opinion. We refer 
our learned readers particularly to the speech of the Chorus in the 
Acharna of our author, verse 625, Brunck’s edition. 

Aristophanes does not seem to have been personally addicted to 
the gross immoralities and unnatural passions he so forcibly describes, 
but, in common with Cratinus, he was a decided votary of Bacchus. 
Atheneus, in the Deipnosophiste, indeed, asserts, that, as Sophocles 
insinuates of Avschylus, he was always in a state of intoxication when 
he composed. He seems to have been unhappy in his family circum- 
stances, for in one of his comedies he frankly declares, Tyy yuvdcca 
& cucyvvopar, “IT am ashamed of my wife;” and his two sons, 
Philippus and Ararotes, were notoriously undutiful and profligate 
characters. Our poet himself lived to the advanced period of 
seventy years of age. Eleven of his comedies, written in the Attic 
dialect, still remain in a perfect state, and we have the titles of no 
fewer than fifly, of which some fragments only have survived the 
general wreck. 

It will not be irrelevant to advert in this place, to the opinions of Critical 
some of the most illustrious critics, both of ancient and modern times, Ppecung 
respecting the productions of Aristophanes. To Plato, the disciple Arstophanes 
and friend of Socrates, is ascribed the following beautiful epigram on 
our poet :— 

"At Kaeerts ripsvos Tt Aabsiv, Ors ous HsosiTE, 
Znrovods Yurcny sogovAgioroPaveus.! 

Avd Olympiodorus, in his life of that philosopher, mentions his 
enthusiastic attachment to Aristophanes and Sophron. Cicero speaks of 
him as “ facctissinus poeta veteris comedie,” “ the most facetious poet 
of the old comedy.” Longinus also, in his treatise Tepe "Yeo, quotes 
Aristophanes as an instance of the sublime; but confines this praise, 
according to the theory of the eulogist, to the structure of his sen- 
tences, and the collocation of his words. 

Quinctilian speaks of the ancient comedy as alike remarkable for the 
pure Attic graces of its style, and the flowing eloquence that breathes 
through it. ‘‘ Although its principal excellency,” he says, ‘‘ consists 
in the censure of vice, nevertheless it possesses considerable merit in 
other respects. It is at once dignified and elegant; and I know not, 
with the single exception of Homer, (who, like his own Achilles, is 


| ! The Graces, in search of a temple which could never fal, found thy tuneful 
breast, Aristophanes | 
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Aristophanes always beyond comparison,) of any compositions more resembling the 
speeches of orators, or better adapted to make men public speakers, 
than the works of its principal authors, Aristophanes, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus,” 

Aristophanes has also found an able and eloquent advocate in the 
celebrated John of Antioch, St. Chrysostom. cmilius Portus, in an 
epistle to Bisctus, one of the scholiasts of Aristophanes, thus expresses 
at once his own admiration of the poet, and the attachment of St, 
Chrysostom to his writings:—Facundiam, et in dicendo suavitatem 
incredibilem, habet. Heec, Johannem, illum Antiochenum, summoram 
theologorum lumen, qui, propter aureum eloquentie flumen, Chry- 
sostomi copnomen obtinuit, ad hujus poeta quotidianam lectionem 
impulerunt, ex qué, maximam tum facundiz, tum vehementie sue | 
partem incorripiendis vitiis hansisse fertur. Ut Alexander Homeri 
poema, sic etiam prestantissimus ille theologus, Aristophanem yulvillo 
subdere, solebat.—“t He possesses an incredible degree of eloquence 
and suavity of style. These excellencies induced John of Antioch 
(the pride and ornament of theologians, who obtained the surname of 
Chrysostom for his golden strain of rhetoric), daily to peruse his 
writings, from whence he is reported to have drawn his eloquence and 
vehemence in lashing the vices of his age. This excellent divine, in 
imitation of Alexander’s conduct with respect to Homer, was in the 
habit of placing the plays of Aristophanes under his pillow.” We 
cannot help considering them rather questionable companiuns; but to 
this father of the church has often been attributed the preservation of 
the writings of our poet. 

Plutarch, in his comparison between Aristophanes and Menander, 
expresses 2 very different opinion from that of St. Chrysostom, Aris- 
tophanes, according to this celebrated biographer, outrages nature in 
his comedies; he addresses the populace rather than the people; his 
style is at once licentious and obscure ; sometimes high and glowing, 
at other times low and colloquia! ; always unequal and ill sustained. : 
He reproaches him too with great want of discrimination in character, — 
and says that it is impossible to distinguish the son from the father, : 
the citizen from the peasant, the hero from the tradesman, or the god 
from the valet. The cruel and bitter invectives of Aristophanes excite 
a similar spirit in his commentator: he reproaches him for his puns 
and his play upon words; and concludes with affirming, that the 
audience who could have tolerated these exhibitions must have been 
lost in gross debauchery and sensuality, This picture is probably too 
highly coloured ; and the true character of Aristophanes will be found 
in a medium between the panegyric of Plato and the censure of 
Plutarch, It is supposed by Father Brumoy, that the biographer 
laboured under considerable prejudice against the Athenian poet, from 
considering him the instrament of the death of Socrates ; a fact which 
that acute Jesuit disputes. However this may he, Plutarch speaks in 
terms of rapture of the superior, wit and elegance of Menander, and is 
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anxious to exalt him at the expense of Anstophanes, Father Brumoy Aristophanes 
appears to us to have triumphantly proved that there is little ground 

for the scrions charge against our poet above alluded to, and that so 

far was the comedy of the ‘‘ Clouds” from being the immediate cause 

of the death of Socrates, this play was performed full twenty-three 

years before that iniquitous event took place. In this opinion he has 

been followed by Rollin, by Blair in his Belles Lettres, and by Cum- 

berland in his Observer. 

Among modern critics, Aristophanes has heen severely handled by 
Rapin, Voltaire, and La Harpe, while he has been ably defended by 
Madame Dacier and Brumoy. Rapin, who implicitly follows the 
judgment. of Plutarch respecting his merits, closes his critique by 
comparing his muse—a une femme eflrontée, ei celle de Menandre a 
une honnéte femme—" to a bold and shameless woman, and that of 
Menander to a modest matron.” Voltaire, who furnished the article 
Aristophanes in the French Encyclopedia, characterizes him as— 
ce poéte comique, qui n’est ni comique, ni poéte, n’aurait pas été 
admis parmi nous 4 donner ses farces a la foire St. Laurent.—“ This 
comic poet, who is neither comic nor poetic, and who would not be 
suflered to exhibit his farces at St. Lawrence's fair.” And La Harpe 
speaks of him in similar terms in his ‘‘ Cours de Littérature,” warmly 
defending Plutarch’s opinion. Madame Dacier, on the other hand, in 
the preface to her translation of the “Clouds” and “* Piutus” of our author, 
highly extols the Attic wit and graces of his style, and declares that 
she read the ‘* Clouds” two hundred times over, for the pleasure its 
humour afforded her. She concludes by affirming—* Que lon ait 
étudié tous ce qui nous reste de Fancienne Grece, si Pon n’a pas li 
Aristophane on ne connait pas encore tous les charmes et toutes les 
beautés du Grec.”—‘ Supposing a person had carefully studied all that 
remains to us of the compositions of ancient Greece, but was unac- 
quainted with the writings of Aristophanes, he could not be said to 
have a perfect knowledge of the charms and beautics of the Greck 
language.” Cumberland, in one of his papers in the Observer, 
makes a similar remark: “If any man wotld wish to know the 
language as it was spoken by Pericles, he must seek it in the scenes 
of Aristophanes.” We have not room to enter upon other able 
criticisms on the works of this celebrated Athenian; but these may 
suflice to prepare the reader for a slight review of his writings. 

It will be difficult to convey to the English reader any just sense General 
of the merits and defects of Aristophanes in comparison with the estimate of 
comic poets of modern times. His writings, in fact, are not comedies, 
nor even farces, in the modern sense of the word, but a mass of mis- 
cellaneous poetry on criticism, ethics, and politics. They have po 
intricacy of plot, no gradual development of character, no leading 
Story interwoven with a subordinate one which shall, at the same 
time, help forward the general plot, and form a kind of relief to its 
Various incidents, The characters, it is true, are marked, if not with 
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Aristophanes delicate wit, at least with strong humour, but at the same tine they 
exhibit but few lights and shades, and are rather to be considered as 
successful caricattwes than faithful likenesses of individuals: while 
of the passion which generally predominates over every other, on 
the modern stage, both in tragedy and comedy, little will be 
found in his works but of the most unqualified description. In 
truth, love, as considered by the juster taste of modern times, rather 
in the light of a sentiment than a passion, was, from the seclusion of 
their women, and the semi-barbarism of their manners, utterly un- 
known to the ancient classic writers. Thus, only, indeed, can we 
account for the extreme grossness of the old Greek comedy, as ex- 
hibited in the scenes of Aristophanes. It is well known that the 
philosophers and women of character never attended the comic 
theatre, an example which the respectable part of the citizens would : 
be likely to follow ; in this case, as the audience must have consisted 
of the profligate part of the female sex, and a turbulent and ferocious 
rabble, if ceases to be matter of astonishment that the poet should 
have indulged in ribaldry and buffoonery (curiously mixed up with 
the factious politics of the day), and that to a degree of coarseness 
which would now scarcely be tolerated at the Fauxbourg St. Antoine 
or St. Bartholomew’s fair. But althongh Aristophanes is thus ex- 
posed to the charge of gross indelicacy in his writings, it is in some 
measure counterbalanced by a strong vein of rich and original 
humour; there is also in his dramatis persone: a certain bonhommie, 
a mixture of good nature and drollery, of shrewdness and naiveté, 
which have been the perpetual objects of imitation amongst the 
writers of modern comedy. The Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes is, in the opinion of Fontenelle, the undoubted archetype 
of Monsieur Jourdain, in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliere, 
and exhibits, in no small degree, the simplicity, ignorance, aud cre- 
dulity which alike excite our compassion and contempt. Ben Jonson 
and Moliére have, indeed, most freely copied from the plays of the 
comic poet of Athens; and there can be no doubt that the Carions 
and Parasites of the Greek are the prototypes of the Moscas and the 
Sganarelles of later times. But of all modern writers, the facetious 
dean of St. Patrick’s has imbibed most of the peculiar genius of — 
Aristophanes, and the resemblance is so strong, that it must strike 
even the most superficial reader of their respective works. Swift, it 
is true, was not a writer of comedy, and from a sense of professional 
decorum did not turn his attention to the stage, but his writings 
abound with the same bitter satire, the same love for coarse but 
powerful humour, and the same fondness for indulging in Alth and 
venom: they both had a strong turn for the ludicrous; their sense of 
it was exquisite even to a fault; and their satirical strokes were sharp 
and pointed; but the modern poet possessed a malignity peculiar to 
himself, and a revolting misanthropic contempt for his species, un- 
known to the Attic bard. The Athenian somewhat resembles the 
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busy gnat, who, having drawn our blood, flies into the air and dis- 
appears; but the English wit strikes like an assassin with a poisoned 
dagger, and watches with a malignant satisfaction over the agonies 
which his thrusts have excited. Those of our readers, in particular, 
who are acquainted with Swift’s humorous History of John Bull 
will see many points of resemblance between the two satirists; and, 
in fact, the Demus of the Knights of Aristophanes may be con- 
sidered as the original from whence Swift drew his portrait of the 
English populace; though the sketch of the Greek has been justly 
thought to be far the more spirited of the two. To Foote, in 
this country, was once universally given the title of the “ English 
Aristophanes ;” but an intimate acquaintance with his works does not 
enable us to discover the resemblance. True it is, that his comedies 
and farces are distinguished for broad hemour, personal satire, and 
coarse bitter invective; but here the comparison ceases: Ephraim 
Suds, Papillon, Wilding, and Mother Cole, have nothing in common 
with the Aristophanic personages; and to the bursts of true poetic 
feeling, the flights of imagination, or the elegant and sparkling diction 
which abound in the Athenian poet, the English comedian can make 
no pretensions whatever; he ig even deficient in the varied humour 
and delightful whim of the ancient. The French satirist, Rabelais, 
may perhaps be regarded as the most acknowledged and successful 
imitator of Aristophanes, His portrait of Pantagruel, Dandin, and 
some other whimsical characters, are sketched with much of the 
spirit and truth of his original: the wit of both writers, in some 
measure, qualifies their indelicacy, and their raciness of style is often 
successfully employed to conceal the homeliness and even coarseness 
of their sentiments. They are alike remarkable for their low buf- 
fooneries, immoralities, and puns; but there is, after all, a redeeming 
spirit of true taste about them which well rewards us for the perusal 
of their writings. In the elegance and occasional sublimity of his 
style, Aristophanes has no successful rival amongst his imitators; nor 
has he in that vein of genuine poetry which runs through strata of all 
descriptions,—that frequent magic of diction which distinguishes his 
writings, and forms so admirable a contrast to the homeliness and 
rusticity of his dialogue, Indeed, we have ever considered the perfect 
melody of his versification as au insuperable bar to his appearing like 
himself in an English dress. Some of the choral parts, as our 
learned readers well know, would not suffer by a comparison with 
the wild sublimities of ischylus, or the magnificence of Sophocles ; 
and the light, praceful varicties of the metre surpass, perhaps, in 
harmony, the choruses of these mighty masters of the tragic drama. 
With these recommendations, however, the works of Aristophanes 
have never been a favourite study in this country; he has been more 
admired than read by critics, and more culled for occasional amuse- 
ment than correctly understood. The difficulties which present them- 
Selves to the proper appreciation of his beauties, may partly account 
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Aristophanes for this. Iadependent of the obscurities of his style and the perpetual 


Acharneans. 


allusions to obsolete manners and customs, the continual play upon 
words, and the constant reference to the politics of the day-—the 
state of parties, and private anecdotes—frequently give the whole point 
and sting to the snip-snap of the dialogue. The reader must not 
only be intimately acquainted with the principal events of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, but be equally familiar with the tragedies of /Sschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, or it is impossible for him to perceive the 
point of the author’s satire, or the appropriate introduction of the 
passages which he so facetiously parodies, These difficulties, however, 
have not deterred the scholars of the Continent from giving consider- 
able attention to our poet. 

The comedy of the * Acharnensians,” or “ Acharneans,” which 
stands the first of the works of Aristophanes in order of time, was 
written during the calamitous period of the Peloponnesian war, and 
represented in the third year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad, during 
the archonship of Euthydemus. It is altogether a political ptece, 
abounding in allusions to the state of parties, and seems to have been 
written for the express purpose of persuading his countrymen fo an 
wnicable accommodation of their differences with the Lacedmonians 
and the other states of Greece. The plot, if it can be called one, is 
simple and improbable enough ; and turns upon a separate treaty of 
peace, which one of the characters of the drama makes exclusively 
for himself with the Lacedemonians, and the indignation which is 
excited among his townsmen by this pusillanimous conduct. Dicxo- 
polis, the principal personage of the play, is of the same stamp of 
character with Strepsiades, a strange compound of knavery and 
honesty—of credulity and shrewdness, and by his numerous mistakes 
and blunders contributes much to the general effect of the piece. In 
this play the poet boldly ascribes the origin of the Peloponnesian war 
to the ambition of the famous Pericles, and his resentment of an 
insult which was offered to his beautiful and accomplished mistress 
Aspasia. Euripides, who seems to have been the pillow on which 
Aristophanes reposed his resentment and his wit, is not forgotten; 
Diczopolis is humorously introduced as requesting that tragedian to 
lend him the beggarly dress of Telephus, in order that he might 
plead his cause with more effect, and excite the compassion of his 
judges the Acharneans. The addresses of the Chorus to the audience 
are written in an animated and patriotic strain; they portray with 
much force and humour the factions disposition of the public assem- 
blies of the Athenians, and lash with no sparing hand the prevailing 
vices and follies of the ‘‘ sovereign people.” The play concludes by 
the discomfiture of Lamachus, the Athenian general, who is repre 
sented by name on the stage, as being adverse to a general pacification, 
and the complete triumph of Diceopolis. This piece is written 
throughout with strong farcical humour; some of the situations are 
very ludicrous; and the parabases, or addresses of the Chorus, are 
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replete with sentiments of public virtue, and adored with great Aristophanes 
splendour of diction. 

The play of the “ Anghts” was performed in the seventh year of Knights. 
the Peloponnesian war, in the fourth year of the eighty-eighth Olym- 
piad, during the archonship of Stratocles. This comedy was avowedly 
written against the demagogue Cleon, one of the Athenian generals, 
who, by his factious eloquence, had made himself a great favourite 
with the populace of Athens. It is generally stated that Cleon was 
fined five talents after the representation of this play, and that Aris- 
tophanes boasts of his victory in the Acharneans ; whereas the latter 
play was performed the preceding year, There can be no doubt, 
however, but that this performance was completely successful in over- 
turning the undue influence which Cleon enjoyed in the republic; it 
painted in vivid colours the character of that dangerous and obnoxious 
demagogue, But the poet is not content with a single object; he 
proceeds to depict, in an unrivalled strain of force and humour, the 
foibles of the Athenian people. In the composition of this comedy 
Aristophanes may certainly claim to have exhibited some traces of 
the most glowing patriotism ; but at the same time he had conceived 
a strong antipathy against Cleon for having endeavoured to curb the 
licence of the comic theatre, and for having interfered with his rights 
of citizenship. ‘The representation of this play was attended with a 
curious and interesting circumstance: Callistratus, the favourite actor 
of Aristophanes, dreading the resentment of Cleon, declined under- 
taking to personate that powerful demagogue. In this dilemma, the 
poet himself appeared upon the stage as a performer, and sustained 
his arduous task with ease and spirit. The character of Cleon, of 
course, is the most prominent one of this drama; the whole Athenian 
people are personified under the appellation of Demus. 

The ** Clouds,” exhibited, for the first time, in the archonship of Clouds. 
Tsarchus, in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, and in the first 
of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, underwent several alterations and im- 
provements in the following year, Aminias being at that time archon. 
The chief notoriety of this piece is derived from its being considered 
by Plutarch as the immediate cause of the trial and death of Socrates ; 
an event, as we have stated, which did not take place until several 
years afterwards. From the most awthentic records (the Greek 
Preface and the scholiasts), the date of the popularity of this play is 
clear; and, taking the death of Socrates to have happened at the 
earliest possible period, it will not occur till the first year of the 
ninety-fifth Olympiad, during the archonship of Laches, twenty-four 
years after the period of the popularity of this piece. Plutarch was fol- 
lowed in this charge against the Athenian poet by A¢lian, in his 
Various History, who adds, that Aristophanes was bribed by Anytus 
and Melitus thus to expose Socrates to the ridicule and resentancnt of 
the people ; but the objection of the date of the play is fatal to both 
accounts. The plot of this piece is simple, clear, and uncommonly 
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Aristophanes interesting. Strepstades is represented as a father, oppressed by 


Wasps. 


debts and expenses brought upon him by an extravagant and pro- 
digal son, who flies to any resources, however evil, for extricating 
himself from his embarrassments. These resources he pretends to 
have discovered in the school of Cherephon and Socrates, who is 
introdaced by name upon the stage throughout the whole progress of 
the play, and is placed in every ridiculous point of view, as a sophist 
and an atheist, by his witty and malicious, persecutor, Of the other 
characters, that of Strepsiades is the most prominent, and ingeniously 
contrived to reflect the greatest possible ridicule upon the pedantry 
and chicanery of the sophists, by the contrast of his rusticity and cre- 
duality. Nothing indeed can exceed the ludicrous figure which So- 
crates cuts in this play; the poet at one time introduces him hoisted 
up (as Ben Jonson expresses it) “ with a pulley, and made to play 
the philosopher in a basket ; to measure how many feet a flea could 
skip geometrically by a just scale, and edify the people from the 
engine.” Socrates himself, according to Adlian, was present in the 
theatre during the whole of the performance, and boldly stood up in 
view of the audience during the representation. Notwithstanding 
this magnanimous conduct, the theatre rang with plaudits, and 
the philosopher was but the more conspicuous object of the insults 
of an infuriated rabble. One can hardly account for the cause of 
the enmity which Aristophanes bore against the Grecian sage; 
but it has been conjectured that it arose from the circumstance 
of his disapproving of the undisguised licentiousness and bitter per- 
sonalities of the Greek comic theatre, and exhorting the respectable 
part of the Athenian citizens from frequenting such immoral exhi- 
bitions. 

The comedy of the ‘ Wasps” appeared in the ninth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, and the second of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, It 
was designed to ridicule the extreme fondness of the Athenians for 
litigation, and their practice of constantly attending the courts of law ; 
from which neither private nor political engagements, nor the amuse- 
ments of the stage, could detach them. The personal satire of the 
piece, however, seems to be »rincipally directed against Laches, an 
Athenian general, who, accor.ung to Justin, had commanded the first 
expedition against Sicily, and had become rich by the bribes of the 
enemy. The committal and trial of the dog Labes was obviously 
intended to be applied to this commander, and nothing can he more 
truly comic than the formal accusation of the dog, for various corrupt 
practices, and his final acquittal by a mistake. Racine has chosen this 
comedy as the model of his “ Les Plaideurs,” the only comic drama 
which he ever composed; he has successfully transplanted many of 
the witticisms of the Attic poet, and has substituted the law terms of 
the French bar for those of the Athenian with admirable skill and 
felicity. Still, however, the copy wants the energy of the prototype. 
Racine has happily enoug]y parodied, in the Aristophanic style, some 
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of Malherbes’ verses; and the scene between Chicannen and the Aristophanes 
Countess may be considered as equal to anything which can be found 
in the comedies of Moliére or Voltaire; but there is an air of care- 
lessness and ease about the undress of the Greek for which we look 
in vain in the brocade and gala suit of the Frenchman: and the cha- 
racters, considered generally, are as essentially different, as the 
manners and customs of Athens and Paris, Den Jonson has also 
imitated this production ef the Grecian poet, in his facetious play of 
| the “ Staple of News,” in which the legal process against the dog is 
managed with much spirit and humour. 

The ‘ Peace” was performed at the Dionysia, under the archon- Peace. 
ship of Astyphilus, io the thirteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
This play is purely political, and the same object is pursted throngh- 
out as in the Acharneans, but with considerably more dramatic effect. 
Aristophanes seems to have been utterly averse to the continuance of 
the war; and the whole of the plot turns upon a plan for an uni- 
versal peace, The laxity of our poet’s opinions with regard to the 
religion of his country is here very evident,—or rather the utter con- 
tempt and disbelief in which he held the deities of the pagan mytho- 
logy. ‘Tyrgeus, the principal character of the piece, is a citizen of 
Athens, discontented with the duration of the war and the miseries 
it produced, and determined to go to Olympus to expostulate with 
the gods upon the subject. For this purpose the poet furnishes him 
with an enormous black beetle, on whose back he can proceed earth- 
ward or heavenward; and thus conveyed to the sacred abodes, he 
inquires of Mercury for Jupiter, who rather reluctantly informs him 
that Jove and the rest of the celestial court are abroad, but that their 
chambers were occupied by the god Polemos, whe had thrown the 
good lady Peace into a well, the mouth of which was covered with 
huge stones. Upon the receipt of this intelligence, T'yrgeus is much 
disconcerted, and begins to think that his handsome present of 
butcher's meat, to Mercury, for this information, will be thrown 
away. Two allegorical personages, resembling the Strength and 
Necessity of Aéschylus, and whose names are War and Tumult, are 
then brought upon the stage with an immense mortar, in which they 
are represented as pounding all the cities and states which had unfor- 
tunately become their victims. During the absence of one of them, 
who departs in quest of a pestle, the Athenian citizen collects together 
a body of labourers and rustics, in order to assist him in drawing up 
from her prison-house the goddess Peace; and, succeeding in their 
efforts, Tyrgeus forthwith descends from heaven, bearing off the god- 
dess, and proclaiming, with heartfelt. joy, her return to earth. ‘The 
play concludes with the rapturous exultation which is expressed by 
the Chorus at the restoration and the blessings of peace, and with 
strokes of raillery and triumphant joy pointed against those who had 
a positive interest ia the continuance of the war. 
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The “ Birds” follows next in chronological order. This comedy 
was acted in the eighteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, and the 
second of the ninety-first Olympiad, under the archonship of Chabrias, 
at the feast of Bacchus. It is supposed to have been composed in 
order to rouse the Athenians to exertion, and to divert their attention 
from the Sicilian war to the projects of the Laccdzemonians for forti- 
fying Decelia, a town of Attica. Much obscurity, however, is 
attached to the origin of this piece: it is, perhaps, the most insipid 
and uninteresting of the poet's compositions ; and the want of plot 
and the barrenness of incidents are scarcely redeemed by the breaks 
of poetry which we occasionally meet with, and the variety and 
elegance of the language in which they are clothed. The choral odes, 
in particular, amidst the low buffooneries and the revolting obsce- 
nities with which they are surrounded, seem, like the chrysalis, to 
start from filth and deformity into instant beauty and splendour, and 
sometimes take a flight which the bard of Pella or the Theban swan 
might not be ashamed to follow. 

The “ Thesmophoriazuse,” or “ Feasts of Ceres,” was exhibited at 
the Dionysia, in the twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
during the archonship of Callias. In this play Aristophanes is ex- 
ceedingly satirical apainst the fair sex, and abounds with the bitterest 
reflections on their reigning vices, But he does not forget the former 
object of his hatred, Euripides; in fact, the whole comedy was 
avowedly written for the purpose of ridiculing the occasioval langour 
and affectation of that poet's style, his insipid and injudicious pro- 
jogues, his pedantic expressions, and perverse morality. Aristophanes, 
perhaps, hated Euripides as the friend and pupil of Socrates, and the 
severe censurer of the indecorum of the old comedy ; but, in a literary 
point of view, we can hardly join in the clamour which has been 
raised against him, for his severe attack upon the great tragedian, 
whose unrivalled pathos has certainly been acknowledged and felt by 
every reader, but whose defects as a writer laid him open to the 
attacks of criticism. The ‘Thesmophoria were festivals held in 
honour of Ceres and Proserpine, at which none but free-born Athenian 
women were suffered to be present. In the opening of the play it is 
announced to Huripides, whe was known by the epithet of peroyuvog 
(the woman-hater), that the ladies, enraged at his unjust and ill- 
natured reflections upon them, intended to consider, during this fes- 
tival, what revenge they should inflict upon him for his conduct. 
The poet, alarmed at the intelligence, and aware that their resentment 
was not to be despised, flies in a great fright to Agatho, a brother 
poet, to know what must be done in this juncture. There is no 
regular plot in the play; but the author contrives to laugh at Euri- 
pides throughout, and constantly to place him in several whimsical 
situations, that might give the palm of victory to his female op- 
ponents. 
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The “ Lysistrata,” was represented in the twenty-first year of the Aristophanes 
Peloponnesian war, in the first year of the ninety-second Olympiad, Lysistrata. 
and during the archonship of Callias. The plot of this play is to the 
last degree gross and disgusting ; but its general intent, in common 
with many other of the plays of this poet, was to promote the resto- 
ration of peace. Lysistrata, with other Athenian females, are brought 
forward upon the stage in deep consultation upon what measures they 
should pursue to obtain that desirable event. 

The “ Frogs” was also exhibited in the archonship of Calliag. in Frogs, 
the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, and the third of the 
ninety-third Olympaid. This is another of the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes directed against the literary merits and personal character of 
Euripides. The ‘ Thesmophorizuse” was performed during that. poet's 
lifetiine, although at the time of its representation he had attained to 
an advanced age; but the ‘‘ Frogs” was not exhibited upon the stage 
until about two years after his decease. Frischlinus, one of the com- 
mentators upon Aristophanes, asserts, that it was composed with the 
view of averting the popular hatred which had been drawn down 
upon the head of our author by the tragedy of Palamedes, in which 
Euripides had tacitly reproached the Athenians with the unjust 
murder of Socrates. It is, perhaps, the most diverting of his per- 
formances ; and the contest between Euripides and A¢schylus for the 
tragic chair is laughable in the extreme: the witty parodist of course 
assigns the pre-eminence to Aéschylus, and the play finishes with the 
award in his favour. 

The “ Ecclesiazuse,” or the “ Female Orators,” was played in the Foctesin- 
last year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, during the archonship of De- 7%": 
mostratus. This drama contains a violent and undisguised satire 
against the female sex, as a body, aud a vehement attack upon the 
polity of Athens, But in the midst of political reflections and per- 
sonalities, Aristophanes engages in a facetious and malicious parody of 
the style of Euripides, and laughs at his tragedy of Mclanippus,—a 
play which is now lost. Upon the whole, this indelicate and singular 
performance may be considered as a burlesque upon all Utopian forms 
of government, and upon those crude and undigested plans of reform, 
of which the turbulent innovators of Athens, in common with more 
modern patriots, were such professed admirers. The play turns upon 
@ project concerted by Praxagora, and other discontented Athenian 
matrons, to array themselves in the garments of their husbands, and 
then proceeding in this masquerade dress to the Ecclesia, or public 
assembly, there to vote, that the guidance of the aflairs of the 
commonwealth should be committed to their hands, This is the 
general scope of the play; but there is much coarseness in the 
execution, 

The “ Plutus,” or “ Riches,” was introduced upon the stage in the Riches. 
fourth year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad, and, according to the 
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Aristophines Greek preface and scholiast, under the archonship of Antipater. It 


Transletions 
of Aristo- 
phanes. 


is the last, in point of time, of the comedies of Aristophanes; and we 
are told by the Greek scholiast, that it is the second of this name 
which was composed by the poet. It is remarkable for belonging 
rather to the middle, than the old comedy, and clearly shows that the 
licence indulged in by the comic writers had been much curtailed in 
the days of Lysander and the thirty tyrants. No real characters are 
here introduced upon the stage; the personalities of the satire are 
much qualified, although it is still caustic enough in all conscience; 
nor are the indelicate and immoral sentiments which, unfortunately, 
too deeply tincture the dialogues of Aristophanes, so prominent in 
this piece as in the preceding comedies. The dramatic art appears in 
an evident state of improvement with regard to decency and bien- 
stance, and was receiving that polish which it finally and happily 
attained in the works of Plato, Menander, and Philemon. The argu- 
ment, or plot of this play is probably familiar to the generelity of 
our readers, and is adinirably detailed by Addison, in the 464th 
number of the Spectator. It is a satire upon the rich, and institutes 
an able comparison between the relative advantages of wealth and 
poverty. 

We have now only to speak of the translations and editions of 
Aristophanes, as we have already noticed the various imitations of his 
style and manner. Of the latter, however, we would first give the 
mere English reader some idea, although we are well aware of the 
difficulty of a faithful and spirited translation of any portion of his 
works, In the play of the Clouds, he thus introduces Socrates 
solemnly addressing and invoking them, and afterwards follows the 
chorus of Clouds themselves : — 


INVOCATION OF SOCRATES, 


Oh, sovereign lord, immeasurable air, 
Circling the pendent globe! Oh, holy light ! 
And ye dread maids, that heaven's loud thunder bear, 
Arise, ye clouds, and burst upon my sight! 
Come, sister goddesses, come, awful powers, 
That on Olympus’ snow-clad brow recline, 
Or in old father Ocean’s secret bowers 
With sea-born nymphs the mystic dance combine, 
Or fill your golden uns from distant Nile, 
Or on Maetis’ placid breast repose, 
Oh! hear my prayer! upon your suppliant smile, 
And to my gaze your heavenly forms disclose. 


CHORUS. 


Appear, immortal clouds appear ! 
Light shadows haste away ! 
From father Ocean’s echoing tide, 
And groves that shade the mountain side, 
O’er watch-towers high, that far and wide 
The outstretch’d globe survey; 
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The fruits and fields that drink the dew, 
And fountains gushing to the view, 
And the wild waste of waters blue 
That break upon the ear, 
Throw your dark showery mantles by, 
Your sacred forms unfold; 
And now, while heaven’s unwearied eye 
In mid-day lustre flames on high, 
The subject world behold ! 
ANTISTROPHE. 
See, Virgin rulers of the storm, 
’Tis Pallas’ hely ground, 
Fair region of the brave and wise 5 
Behold the mystic domes arise, 
Where many a secret. sacrifice 
And nameless rites abound ; 
And glittering altars crowd the plains, 
And statues and high-towering fanes, 
And priests with chaplet-bearing trains, 
Their solemn vows perform. 
Each hour the wented feast requires, 
And with returning spring, 
For Bacchus, breathe the living lyres, 
And dance, and sweet contending choirs 
Salute the festive king. Anon, 


This chorus in the original sufficiently proves that the higher ele- 
ments of poetry are occasionally mingled in the compositions of 
Aristophanes. The following quotation is no unfavourable specimen 
of his powers for humour and raillery. In the play of the “ Knights,” 
Demosthenes and Nicias are introduced upon the stage, as complaining 
of the fickleness and ingratitude of their master Demus (in whose per- 
son the vices of the Athenian people are covertly attacked), and 
inveighing against the unprincipled conduct of the demagogue Cleon, 
We avail ourselves of the spirited, but somewhat too diffuse trans- 
lation of a contributor to a periodical of high literary character :— 


With reverence te your worship, *tis our fate 

To have a testy, cross-grain'd, bilious, sour 

Old fellow for our master; one much giv’n 

To a bean diet; somewhat hard of hearing. 

Demus, his name, sirs, of the parish Payx, here. 

Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought home a lusty slave from Paphlagonia, 

Fresh from the tan-yard, tight and yare; and with 

As nimble fingers, and as foul a mouth 

As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner-Paphiagonian (for the fellow 

Wanted net penetration), bow’d and scrap’d, 

And fawn’d, and wagg’d his ears and tail, dog-fashion ; 
And thus soon slipp’d into the old man’s graces. 
Occasional douceurs of leather-parings, 

With speeches to this tune, made ali his own, 

“Good sir, the court is up—you’ve judg’d our cause-— 
"Tis time to take the bath—allow me, sir— 

This cake is excellent—pray sup this broth— 

This soup will not offend you, though crop full— 
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Aristophanes You love an obolus; pray take these three— 
Honour me, sir, with your commands for supper.’— 
Sad times, meanwhile, for us! With prying looks, 
Round comes ny man of hides; and if he finds us 
Cooking a little something for our master, 
Incontinently lays his paws upou it, 

And, modestly, in his own name presents it! 

Then, none but he, fursovth, must wait at table; 
(We dare not come in sizht) but there he stands 
All supper-time, and, with a leathern fy-flap, 
Whisks off the advovates; anon, the knave 

Falls to his oracles ; and, when he sees 

The old man plunged in mysteries to the ears, 

And sear'd from his few senses, marke his time, 
And enters on his tricks. False accusations 

Now came in troops; and, at their hecls, the whip. 
Meanwhile, the rascal shuffles in among us, 

And begs of one, browbeats aucther, cheats 

A third, and frightens all. * My honest friends, 
These cords cut deep, you find it—I say nothing— 
Judge you between your purses and your backs, 

T could, perhaps’ We take the gentle hint 

And give him all: if not, the old inan’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder parts, 

That flogging is a jest to’t, a mere Hea-bite. 


Italian, Pindar, until very lately, had not the good fortune, in this country, 

French, and i meet with a translator hardy enongh to undertake an entire version 

transiations, Of his works; and a complete translation of the compositions of 
Aristophanes is to this day a desideratam in English literature. We 
are not, however, at all astonished at this, for reasons which we have 
before assigned. The Italians have attempted to introduce the know- — 
ledge of his plays among them by a poor translation, which was many : 
years since executed by the Rosctini, and our lively neighbours across 
the channel have become imperfectly acquainted with his merits by 
that of Poinsinet. Terucci, a native of Italy, furnished a translation 
of the Plutus and Clouds, which has considerable merit, and is | 


enriched with some excellent notes. In addition to Poinsinct’s entire 
* translation in French, Madame Dacier also published a translation of 7 
the Clouds and the Plutus, which gives uo mean idea of the spirited 
original ; and, notwithstanding the sneers of Fielding and of Brunek, 

appear to us remarkable for their spirit, fidelity, and even delicacy. 
Germany, with its accustomed learning, has produced two excel- 
lent translations of the whole of Aristophanes; that of Voss, Bruns-_| 

wick, 1821, and that of Droysen, Berl. 1835-38, 

English Although this country cannot boast cf a translation of all the come- 
vanglations. dios, it has been by no means deficieut in endeavours to transplant 
among us the beanties of “Aristophanes. The first translation that 
appeared in England of the Plutus was published by a Thomas Ran- 
dolph, in 1651, under the quaint title of ‘‘ Hey for Honesty! Down 
with Knavery!” This was followed by another, in 1659, with the 
signature of H. H. B. Stanley also translated the Clouds, which was 
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printed in a folio form at London, 1708. Duplicate versions of the Arisiophanes 


Clouds and Plutus have been made by White and Theobald. These 
translations were all below mediocrity ; until, in 1797, Cumberland 
presented us with a version of the Clouds, which we do not hesitate 
to consider, not only as far superior to the efforts of his predecessors, 
but unrivalled, for its ease, spirit, and fidelity, by any other modern 
attempts ata translation of this poet. Young and the author of Tom 
Jones conjointly printed a version of the Plutus, of which the notes 
are good, but the wit, humour, and force, have entirely evaporated 
from the text. Dunster, the editor of Paradise Regained, published a 
version of the Frogs, which is superior to the preceding, and is only 
inferior to Curnberland’s admirable performance. In 1812 an anony- 
mous translation of the “ Birds” appeared—the first of this play, we 
believe, that was ever executed in this country. Unfortunately for 
the success of this attempt, the author, instead of making use of the 
familiar blank verse of our early dramatists, has descended to plain 
" prose, as the vehicle of conveying the wit and spirit of the comic poet 
of Athens. We adinire his leaning, his knowledge of the text, and 
his general accuracy of explanation ; but the diction, the choral sub- 
limitics, and the spirit and life of the dialogue, are utterly lost in this 
dress, 
The Acharnanians, Knights, and Wasps, have been translated into 
verse by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell; the Birds and Plutus by Cookesley, 
with English notes. 


folio, 1498, by Manntius Aldus. It contained only nine plays, as the 


| ¥ered. The second edition was published at Florence, in 8vo, in 
“1515, by Bernard Junta, containing eleven plays. The third was a 
“reprint of the Aldine edition, at Florence, with the Greek Scholia, 
1525, in 4to, by Antonius Franciscus, Ludolph Kuster published 
an edition at Amsterdam in 1710, in a folio form. It was accom- 
| panied by the invaluable Greek Scholia and the Latin version of 
| Frischlinus. This is by far the most important, and, on the whole, 
the must complete edition, In 1760, Stephen Bergler published 
an edition of Aristophanes, at Leyden, in two quarto volumes; to 
“which a Latin translation is appended. His faults have been ably 
‘pointed out, and deservedly castigated, by Brunck, who published, at 
‘Strasburgh, in the year 1783, an edition of the whole eleven plays of 
Aristophanes, with the fragments collected by Canter, but omitted in 
Kuster’s edition ; together with an entire new Latin version, com- 
posed by himself, The editions of separate plays have been 
numerous, both amongst continental and English scholars; but of the 
complete works of Aristophanes, the most valuable modern editions 
are that of Bekker, London, 1829, 5 vols 8vo, and of Dindorf, 
4 vols, 8vo, Oxon, 1835. 
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The Princeps edition of Aristophanes was published at Venice, Eaitions of 


"Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazusse: were not at that time disco- planes. 
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We are indebted for the following remarks, corroborative of the 
opinions expressed in this article, to a new volume of Grote’s excellent 
Eistory of Greece, which has appeared just as this sheet was going to 
press :— 


“Tt is in Aristophanés that the genius of the old libellous comedy appears in its 
culminating perfection. At least, we have before us enough of his works to enable 
us to appreciate his merits. . .. . Never, probably, will the full and unshackled 
force of comedy be so exhibited again. Without having Aristophanés actually 
before us, it would have heen impossible to imagine the unmeasured and unsparing 
license of attack assumed by the old comedy upon the gods, the institutions, the 
politicians, philosophers, poets, private citizens specially named, and even the 
women, whose life was entirely domestic, of Athens. With this universal liberty 
in respect of subject, there is combined a poignancy of derision and satire, « fecundity 
of imagination and variety of turns, and a richness of poetical expression, such aa 
cannot be surpassed, and such as fully explains the admiration expressed for him by 
the philosopher Plato, who, in other respects, must have regarded him with 
unquestionable disapprobation. His comedies are popular in the largest sense of ~ 
the word, addressed to the entire body of male citizens on a day consecrated to 
festivity, and providing for them amusement or derision with a sort of drunken 
abundance, out of all persons or things standing in any way prominent before the 
public eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanés was exhibited in 427 B, c., and 
his muse continued for a long time prolific, since two of the dramas now remaining 
belong to an epoch eleven years after the Thirty, and the renovation of the demo- 
cxacy, about 392 b.c. After that renovation, however, the unmeasured sweep and 
libellous personality of the old comedy was gradually discontinued: the comic 
chorus was first cut down, and afterwards suppressed, so as to usher in what is 
commonly termed the middle comedy, without any chorus at all, The ‘ Plutus’ of 
Aristophanés indicates some approach to this new phase; but his earlier and more 
numerous comedies (from the ‘ Acharneis,’ in 425 B.c., to the ‘Frogs,’ in 405 
B.C., only » few months before the fatal battle of A®gospotami) exhibit the con- ‘ 
tinuous, unexhausted, untempered flow of the stream [rudely hitter and extensively 


Ineritorious, as well 25s out of boundless private slander, ... . The warfare of 
comedy, in the persons of Aristophanes and other composers, against philosophy 
literature, and eloquence, in the name of those good old times of ignorance, * when 
an Athenian seaman knew nothing more than to call for his barley-cake and ¢ 
yo-ha !’ and the retrograde spirit which induces them to exhibit moral turpitude 
the natural consequence of the intellectual progress of the age, are circumstan 
going far to prove an unfavourable and degrading influence of comedy on the 
Athenian mind."—Grore, History of Greece, London, 1850, vol. viii. p. 450. 
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MIDDLE AND NEW COMEDY. 


MENANDER. 
FROM A. M, 3662, Bc. 342, TO A.M. 3711, Rc. 298. 


THE literature of Athens, always most strongly developing itself in Comic drama 


the theatre, existed, at that period of its history at which we are of Athens 


now arrived, in the comic drama alone. The subject of the present 
article, the delight of ancicut and the regret of inodern times—the 
writer who left for Terence no ambition but to imitate, and no praise 
- but that of having imitated successfully, may be taken to represent all 
that it remained for the country of Aschylus and Aristophanes to 
produce, after she had yielled to the arts and anns of her Mace- 


donian conquerors, But how is it represented? The name of Menander. 


Menander, and of the other less celebrated writers of the middle and 
new comedy (for the present we adopt the distinction), with a few 
dates, tcll all that we must aspire to know of the artists ; whilst some 
unconnected and misanthropic fragments of moralising commonplace, 
convince us, by their strange opposition to all that antiquity has told 
us of their art itself, of the utter fruitlessness of any attempt to form, 


for ourselves, an extended estimate of its tendency and spirit, The Imitated by 


scenes of Tercnee, indeed, familiar to every scholar, may serve as a 
specimen of the plot and conduct of the comedies of the ucw school— 
a school which Marmonte!, writing in the spirit of French criticism, 
has characterised as having called comedy from coarseness to sim- 
plicity and nature. But, judying from the terms in which ancient 
writers have conveyed to us their cucomiums of the dramas of the 
Athenian comic poets of this period, and, above all, of Menander, we 
cannot avoid believing that Terence, the “ dimidiatus Meuander,” as 
Julius Cesar called him, without having incurred the blame of a parsi- 
monious encomiast, has not presented to us the better half of his 
original. Where do we discover in the clegancies of the Roman 
poet, the traces of him who is described by Pliny as “* omnis luxuria: 
interpres ?” Whicre do we recognise the traits of that author, whose 
enjouement seems to have shown itsclf in his verses, no Icss than in 
his fife? Hl, however, as Terence may express much of the delicate 
luxuriance of this “ Priest of Love,” a3 Plutarch, his unqualified ad- 
mircr, designates him, to him we owe at all events a gayer portrait of 
the comic muse, than the few morsels which time and bigotry have 
spared would have allowed us to depict for ourselves. Why we 
ascribe to bigotry a share in causing our loss of the entire works of 
the new comedians, must be explained by Demetrius Clialcondylas, 

yho assures us that the: Greek emperors burut the works of our 


ermnce. 
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author and his brethren, at the instigation of the priests, who felt, or 
feigned, scandal, at the amatory plots on which they were framed, 
The relies which have been preserved to us we chiefly owe to the 
taste and reading of some of the early Christian writers, in whose 
works there are frequent extracts (frequent with relation to the sub- 
ject of the treatises where they are found, though scanty, indeed, if 
referred to the number of the plays from which they are taken), from 
the moral and general reflections which the comedies supplied. “ It 
may well be supposed,” observes Cumberland, in his learned and 
judicious remarks on the Greek Theatre,’ ‘ that they would naturally 
take the most moral and sententious from amongst the comedies they 
quoted, and such as afforded prave and useful remarks upon life, har- 
monising with their own doctrines and instructions.” Hence such 
Peeements of passages as that which the same ingenious writer has translated in the 
comedies, f0llowing lines, form the amount of all that we now have of the gay 

and amiable Menander. The original is preserved in the commentary 
of Eustathius :-— 

Suppose some god should say—Die when thou wilt, 

Mortal, expect another life on earth ; 

And for that life make choice of all creation 

What thou wilt be—dog, sheep, goat, man, or horse; 

For live again thou must; it is thy fate: 

Cheose only in what form ; there thou art free: 

So help me, Crate, I would fairly answer— 

Let me be all things, anything but man. 

He only, of all creatures, feels afflictions ; 

The generous horse is valued for his worth, 

And dog, by merit, is preferred to dog: 

The warrior cock is pampered for his courage, : 

And awes the baser brood.—But what is man? 

Truth, virtue, valour, how do they avail him ? 

Of this world’s good, the first and greatest share 

Is flattery’s prize; the informer takes the next; 

And bare-faced knavery garbles what is left. 

I'd rather be an ass than what I am, ; 

And see these villains lord it o’er their hetters. 


The era in which comedy flourished under Menander succeeds 
immediately to that of Alexander the Great. He was the contempo- 
rary of Demetrius of Phalereus, and had been instructed by Theo- 
phrastus in philosophy ; but in his manner of thinking he approached 

Menander an Nearer to the Epicureans, There is an epigram of his, in which he | 
Epicurean. says, “ That as Themistocles had preserved the political liberty of his { 
country, so had Epicurus preserved its freedom of reason.” He was, 
in his private habits, a refined voluptuary. The picture which 
Phaedrus gives of his exterior is sufficiently characteristic -— 


Veniebat gressu delicato et languido, 
Unguente delibutus, vestitu adfluens.# 


1 Observer, vol. v. No. xv. 8. 
2 He moved with delicate and languid step, 
Perfumed with toguents; decked in flowing robes. 
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The intimacy of his connexion with the courtesan Glycera, has 
been often recorded ; and furnished Alciphron, the letter-writer, with 
some of his most elegant and amusing epistles. These are mentioned 
by Curnberland, as if they were the authentic productions of the poet; 

a curious error in the grandson of Bentley, whose most successful 
labours were directed against the supposititious letters of the sophists. 

It would not, perhaps, he fair to ascribe to the character of the poet, 

or of his philosophy, the licentiousness which some of the ancient 
writers have described as colouring his dramas. The political state Eftects of 
of the stage at the period in which he wrote may, without any excess Palitical 
of liberality, be allowed to form a better apology with such tenacious on he 
moralists as deem an apology needful. An Athenian, living under oe 

the domination of a foreign power, might well be pardoned if he 
showed too ready a propensity to those perversions of the seducing 

but dangerous doctrines of Epicurianism, which place the highest 
happiness of life in the gratifications of sense, without ever awakening 

the desire of noble exertion, The sentiments which this indulgent 
morality inspires, seemed made to console the mild and serene dispo- 

sition of the Greeks for the absence of glory. -And as such a doctrine 

is perhaps most suitable to the spirit of the comic poet, because it 

only produces moderate impressions, and never seeks to excite violent 
indignation against the weaknesses of human nature, so the Stoic 
philosophy is more conformable to the sentiments by which the tragic 
poetisanimated, It is therefore easily to be understood, why in these 

times of political oppression, the Greeks were inspired by so passionate 

a taste for comedy; since by turning their thoughts from public affairs 

and the interests of human nature, it fixed them wholly on their 
domestic and personal circumstances. 

It is a question with us how far a parallel can fairly be instituted Paranel 

between comedy in this and in its earlier stage; between what we pach 
know of Aristophanes, and what we are told of Menander; between Aristophanes 
the wild and fantastic web of the imagination, in which the one se ae 
envelopes his generalisations of the intellect and politics of his own 
age, and the accurate portraits of life and character which were drawn 
on the tablet of the other. Such parallels, however, the critics, from 
Plutarch downwards, have indulged in; and nearly the whole tribe 
have agreed with him in attributing to the old comedy nothing but 
gross and monstrous irregularities ; “whilst, for the new, they have 
claimed the praise of all that is pure in conception and execution, 
We speak particularly of the critics of France; of Marmontel, of La 
Harpe, of Voltaire, even of Barthelemy, whose familiar acquaintance 
with the writings and manners of Athens should, it may be thought, 
have induced a juster estimate of the writers of the old comedy, than 
is found in such sentences as the following :— 

“Les auteurs de ces satyres” (and it is the comedies of Aristophanes 
from which he derives his acquaintance with them) “ recouroient 4 Pim- 
posture, pour satisfaire leur haine; ade sales injures, pour satisfaire 
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le petit peuple. Le peison a Ja main, ils, parcouroient les diflerentes 
classes de citoyons, et Pintérieur des maisons, pour exposer aux yeux 
des horreurs qu’ils w’avoient pas éclairées. D’autres fois ils se dé 
chaincient contre les philosophes, contre les po&tes tragiques, contre 
leurs propres rivaux.” 

Schlezel’s A critic, however, there is, of modern times, to whose accurate aud 

enue. profound learning, to whose original and philosophical views of the 
objects which that learning has set before him, we owe a just and 
adequate exposition of the transcendent merits of Aristophanes; of 
his rich and imaginative humour ; his creative control over language 
and versification; his masculine sense, and his unflagging energy. 
We refer to the celebrated German critic, Augustus Schlegel, whose 
course of lectures on dramatic literature, delivered at Vienna in 1808, 
contains at once the most brilliant and the most accurate picture of 
this, as of every other portion of the ancient and modern drama. 

Schlegel has rejected, and, we think, very justly, the old divi- 
sion of the post-Aristophanic comedy into middle and new. It is 
well known that the comic writers were prohibited, by a specific 
decree, from introducing real characters on the stage. It has been 
customary to assert that, on losing this privilege, the smddle school, as 
it is termed, resorted to the evasion of representing actual individuals 
under feigned names; and that the new comedy, properly se called, 
which consisted of personages, fictitious in fact as well as name, was 
of a later period, commencing about the era of Menander. It is, how- 
ever, easy to comprehend (and this is the point of view in which 
Schlegel has contemplated the subject) that there was an inter- 
mediate space of doubtful duration, in which comedy oscillated, before 
it settled into the form which it finally assumed. We may, then, 
follow the example of many learned men, in admitting different kinds 
of middle comedy, or rather different shades between the ancient and 
modern, All these distinctions may find their place in the history of 
the art; but, in a theoretical point of view, a connecting link does not 
constitute a distinct species, 

Modern It is to the new comic drama of the Greeks that we must refer the 

comely on Origin of comedy amongst the moderns ; of that branch of the dramatic 

the Greek att, the end and merit of which consists in the liveliness and truth of 

BY. ay the pictures which it offers of human nature, under the varied modi- 
fications of society. The union which subsisted under the first 
writers of comedy between ridicule and imagination, was here 
divorced—and for ever. 

The serious interest which they had felt and expressed, and the 
influence which they had been allowed to exercise in the public 
transactions of the day, were forbidden; their gaiety and vigour were 
driven to pour themselves through other channels; and that change 
was effected, so well described by Schlegel, in his seventh lecture, 
from which we transcribe the following words :-— 

““ The new comic authors, deprived of the free exercise of their 
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pleasantry, sought a compensation for this loss, in borrowing one of 
the serious elements of tragedy; they introduced it in the form of 
the composition, in the kmot of the intrigue, and in the impression 
they sought to produce.” 

The history of tragedy, as Schlegel has drawn it in his earlier 
lectures, shows the gradations by which that art descended from its 
ideal height; whether in approaching reality by the close delineation 
of character, and by the more conversational tone of the dialogue, or 

by manifesting a tendency to practical instruction; namely, to the end 
of teaching mankind how best to arrange their common and domestic 
life, as well as all the details which compose it. Aristophanes, in- 
deed, often jeered Euripides on this direction towards uédity. This 
last poet was in effect the forerunner of the new comedy : the authors 
of this class have extolled him above all others, and the greater part 
are his acknowledged disciples. Euripides bore so great a resem- 
blance to them, that several sentences drawn from his works have 
been attributed to Menander: and we find, in the fragments of 
Menander, speeches which rise fully to the dignity of the Euripidean 
tragedy. 

After a literary career of thirty years, in which he produced up- Death of 
wards of a hundred comedies, Menander, by a fatality which seems to Menamder 
have reigned over the destinies of many of the literati (of whose 
sudden and extraordinary deaths a whimsical account forms part 
of Bland’s lively preface to his Translations from the Greek Antho- 
logy) was doomed to end his days (Ol. 122) “ by cold submersion 
in the waters of the Pirzus.”' Of the adventures of his life we know 
nothing. He appears, however,to have been patronised and courted 
by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus: a fact, we believe, proved only on 
the authority of the epistles to which we have already referred. 

We have adverted to Cumberland’s papers in the Observer, and to 
Schlegel’s Lectures on the history of the Greek drama, Cumberland 
has, moreover, executed translations of several of the most interesting 
remains, with singular fidelity and spirit. A pleasing and scholar-like 
collection of the original fragments of the new comedians (as well as 
of the minor writers of the old school) has been published by Robert 
Walpole. 

G, Bernuarpy® has recently investigated this subject fully. We 
quote the following enumeration of the poets of the middle and new 
§} comedy from his history :— 

1. Middle Comedy.—The authors of the middle comedy were in Poets of 
number about forty. Their dramas exceeded more than twice the Coean 
number of those belonging to the old comedy. We merely name a 
few of the most eminent of these writers, the fragments of whose 

§ works have been chiefly preserved by Atheneus, ANTIPHANES, 


! Comicus ut liquidua periit dum nabat in undis. ‘ As the comedian perished 
in the waves while swimming.” Ovid, ZO. 593. 
® Grundriss der Griechischen Eatteratur, Halle, 1845, Th. ii. 5S. 1005. 
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flourished about O]. 98. Above 260 comedies were ascribed to him. 
Eugvwus of Athens, the contemporary of Demosthenes. Witty, and 
given to parody. The author of more than fifty comedies. ANAx- 
ANDRIDES; the first of those comic writers who made love stories the 
subject of their dramas, ALExis, who lived to the age of 106, and 
was the author of 245 dramas. ARAROS and Puriprus, sons of the 
comic poet Aristophanes. They do not seem to have attained any 
considerable reputation. TrmocLEs, one of the most talented of the 
comic writers of this epoch. 

Poetsofthe 2. New Comedy—The authors of the new comedy were formerly 

nay. estimated at sixty-four, but it is now impossible to discover more than 
the half of that number. The master of the entire class was 
MENANDER; in the next rank to whom we may place PHILEMON, 
Dipminvs, Posiprprus, and AroLLoporuUsS. These writers were all 
wonderfully fertile, but the brevity of their comedies diminishes the 
astonishment with which we should otherwise be struck. 

For a complete and satisfactory account of all that is known respect- 

ing the poets of the middle and new comedy, the reader is referred to 
BERNHARDY. 
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Obra xeoniptoss re sole ixeroavre wigi env ixdoyny raw Lorobecwwy xecl Buvedwsus ob 
wcrurs baPioovos toxov &rAMAaY & piv vas “EAAnunas dvayenPovets lorapias” 51 Bt, 
ras Papbaginds* nal auras dt ravras ov cuvderrovets GAAMAGIS, GAAx xar dyn xal 
nard woAsis Bicpoiwris need xaple dAAHAOW ixPigovrts ive xal viv airoy PuAAaT TOTES 
cxomey, boas Sucweovre Tuk ros taixwelas pevipas ear: tbvy ct nal xara woALs, 
ait’ ty fegois, tur ty BeChAos ciorontipesves venpely wrairas bis Thy nowy dordvrwy yao 
Lsveyxeiv, clas wagiiabov......... Emirgixe pelvrcs vis aipee rois teryos aurav, xed 
xdeis ros wiv wAsion, roig 3 iAAdeowy, Di Hy Ft4 pelvouciy euro du Yerpeel. 

These both had a similar purpose in the selection of their subjects, and possessed 
powers nof greatly differing from each other; some, en the one hand, writing 
Greek, and others, foreign histories; yet the foriner aul the latter, not connectedly, 
but ranging them under ethnic and civic divisions ; aud though they published them 
independently of each other, yet keeping one and the sarue object in view, whatever 
traditions, national or civie, were still preserved by the natives, or records, whether 
laid up in archives sacred or profane,—these, such as they received them, they 
used fo publish for the common information of all......... however, considerable 
care pervades their works, nay grace too, in some more, in others less, whence 
these writings of theirs still remain,—Dion. Hul., Jud. de Thucyd, 


ty historical investigation, in proportion as the chain of direct evidence method of 
is deficient, a judicious collation of coincidental facts, combined with Lae 
unbiassed deduction, is of paramount importance. <A retrospect of tion. 

the legends of the past, observantly contrasted with the historical 

facts of succeeding ages, must secure valuable results;' whilst the 

vast volume of liuman nature, like some ample treasury of language, 
unfolding alike its principles and its practice, is ever open to clucidate 

the darkness of the past by the light of the present. These principles tte _ 

of historic research are not less available in literary inquiries,” and we tP cong 
shall exemplify them in our review of the Tonic Logographicrs, whose inquiries. 
history recedes into the mists of antiquity. We have to penctrate 

those mists, and to develop the facts which they obscure; to demon- 

strate the existence, and to examine the productions, of men who were 

not only eminent in their day, but who have notably influenced the 
literature of succeeding ages. 


1Td piaarosra roi yeyernetros rixpectigerbos.—Isoc. Paneg. 

® See also Dion. Halic., Promm, Antiq. “Ine xal res wtp] vets wedsrixeds Bucerpi- 
Cougs Adyaus, mal raig righ tH Pirdco Pay kewoudaxtos Drapiiy, sevsee AHOXLMYTOS 
iyoura Gainer. 


— 


In entering upon the inquiry, we must remark that this obscurity 
is not to be attributed to an erroneous source; it is not a product 
generated by innate insignificance—the darkness in which we diffide 
is the darkness of our own ignorance; nota proof that ignorance was 
a characteristic of the age to which we refer. Evidence indeed exists, 
that long anterior to the time of the Tonic Logographers, literature and 

Early the arts had been cultivated with success, Sixteen centuries in 
fatndic advance of the Christian ara, India possessed not only a knowledge of 
Arabia, and atts and sciences, but a poetry at once grand, tender, and imagi- 
amongst the notive.' In the fourteenth century, B. c., Arabia produced the sublime 
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—— dramatic poem of Job; in Judea, the historic and lepislative records 
of the Hebrew lawgiver, clear, luminous, and precise, and his inferen- 
tial testimony, nearly ten centuries previous to the narrative of 
Herodotus, to the far higher antiquity of science in Egypt. 

et What then are the causes of the obscurity that darkens the distant 


involving Y horizon of Ionic literature ? They are partly coincidental with those 
early onic by which truth was warped or totally obscured in the middle ages; 
national and individual jealousies, corporate monopolies of sacerdotal 
science, and difficulties of international communication. But a cause 
still more important existed amongst the Greeks in their yet partial 
acquaintance with the phonetic system of writing,” an art greatly 
neglected in consequence of the vast amount of traditional knowledge 
conveyed through the mythopeic strains of Homer and the Cyelic 


1 See Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 70. Also Colebrooke on the 
Vedas (Asiatic Researches, vol. viii.), who, after pronouncing them to be genuine, 
observes that “they are the same compositions which, under the same title of 
Veda, have been revered by Hindoos for hundreds, if not thousands, of 

ear.” 

F ® See Vallancey’s Celtic Ogham, in connection with the Pheenician alphabet, vice 
Kruse’s Hellas, vol. i. p. 13, and Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 457, n. 1. 
A wide distinction must always be drawn between the occasional and the general 
use of a scientific accessory. Grote observes, “The various statements or conjec- 
tures to be found in Greek authors (all comperatively recent) respecting the origin 
of the Greek alphabet are collected by Franz, Epigraphicé Greca, s. iii. pp. 12-20: 
£Qnmnino Greci alphabeti ut certa primordia sunt in origine Phoenicia, ita certus 
terminus in literatura Jonica, seu Simonidwi. (Qu inter utrumgue a veteribus 
ponuntur, incerta omnia, et fabulosa.” The Greek authors,” he adds, “as might 
be expected, were generally much more fond of referring the origin of letters to 
native heroes or gods, such as Palameédés, Prometheus, Orpheus, Linus, &., than 
to the Pheeniciuns. The oldest known statement, that of Stesichorus (Schol. ap. 
Bekker, Anecdot. ii. p. 786), ascribes them to Palamédés. Both Franz and Kiuse 
contend strenvously for the existence and habit of writing amongst the Greeks in 
times long anterior to Homer; in which I dissent from them.” Grote, vol. iii. 
p-457, 0.1, In this opinion we entirely concur; two weighty though simple con- 
siderations, founded on the doctrine of experience, will be sufficient to illustrate 
this :—First, a state of society exists in some parts of the world analogous to the 
ante-Homeric period ; such a state still more frequently existed in the middle ages ; 
in neither of these cases was such society in ‘the habit of writing,”—when this 
did occur, it was a rare instance. Secondly, the habit of writing has ever wrought 
rapid advances in civilization; and evidences of such civilization in the Greeks 
cannot be adduced prior to or during the Homeric pericd. 
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poets, which served in that age as a substitute for literature. To 
classify, to harmonize, and to group within the barren fields of history, 
these indistinct forms and wild creations—to give continuity to the 
perspective through which they were to be viewed, so as, on the one 
hand, to satisfy the artistic vision of the historic Muse, and, on the 
other, to disencumber her domain from the ruins strown by the hand 
of time, and therefrom to raise some incividual structure—such was 
the ill-assorted task of those pioneers of scientific verification, the Ionic 
logographers,' the primitive writers of Grecian narrative. As a class, 
they date from the close of the sixth century, B.c., and present the 
earliest evidences to be found of the vivification of the historic sense in 
Hellas. 

This progeny of tradition and of legendary song was doomed to a 
perpetual struggle with the difficulties bequeathed by its poetic 
ancestry: its position was false; apparent wealth it possessed in 
abundance, but it was a wealth rather heritable than available— 
confined to speciality of purpose, and tied down by the guaranty of 
religion. ‘The earliest members of this body held an eamest and a 
simple faith in the marvels of fiction, whether national, divine, or 
heroic; but, as new light dawned upon their successors, the task of 
record became more difficult; even the first and most eminent of 
their class felt this in all its force. After a struggle between national 
bias and internal conviction, the latter proved victorious, and he was fain 
to confess that *‘ the fictions of Greece were manifold and ridiculous.” ® 
The later logographer, though not unfrequently imbued with correct 
notions of historic evidence, rarely trenched upon speculative ground ; 
the fate of Pythagoras’ might warn him to keep within the beaten 
track of the multitude. His business then was, not to demonstrate, 
neither was it to neologize, but to give probability to what was 
problematical—to accommodate opposing leyends—to present, nat to 
refute, their discrepant varieties: le had to entertain a faith which 
the doctrine of Nature was constantly shaking; ond whilst. still 
wearied with the active play of doubts and of contradictions, he had 
to furnish a pleasing and plausible narrative to his reader. Still, his 
labour was cot entirely lost: he had done much towards laying the 
foundations of the temple of history: amongst legends net a few, he 
had collected and classified a vast number of facts: he had shown in 
various lights the same tradition, which thus became to posterity 
typical of the same fact: occasionally he had ventured to rationalize 


1 The non-classical reader will understand that the term “ Logos’? may signify 
narrative either true or fictitious, whereas “ Historia” implies the result of research. 
Herodotus stylea Aisop a logopoist, ii. 134, and Heratmus likewise, ii, 143. 

"Tabs yedgo, dz oor cAntle Boxter sivas ds yee "EAAvay Abyos wokAol oe xe] 
tySAvier, ag tual Qairovray, siciv. Hecat, Genealog. 332, 

3 See the excellent political reflections of Heeren, on the expulsion of the Pytha- 

oreans and their leader frem Croton by the popular party. Heeren’s Greece, 
‘Seiences in connection with the State, p. 197. 
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improbabilities,' and by this process had inspired additional vigour 
into his successor: the very myths which he recorded, he so systema- 
tized involuntarily, by correlative fact or legend, that to the inquisitive 
mind he had opened up a rich vein of evidence, which, though it did 
not directly support, was yet subsidiary to the vigorous sustenance of 
the historic muse. Aids such as these no candid searcher after truth 
would despise. Hence Herodotus, sensible that the successive results 
of investigation form the successive bases of the historic art, became a 
deep student of the writings of the logographers; to him, also, these 
writings became a text-book of history, and a theoretic course of 
travel, by him to be resolved, where resolvable, into practice. In 
him also they nourished that ardent taste for unrestrained freedom of 
movement, that, springing from the native buoyancy of his soul, was 
cherished by the living springs of the Homeric fount. The logo- 
graphers, as a body, then, were mainly in the position of diligent 
craftsmen, who, whilst busily engaged in forming a communication 
between the opposite banks of some important stream, industriously 
make use of such materials as they chance to possess: if, as in the 
case of their prototypes, these materials were not wholly of that 
enduring quality which would firmly span the tide of time, some parts 
at least of such an arch were trustworthy. Much of the old erection 
was renovated by their immediate successor Herodotus, by whom 
combined grace and correctness were superadded ; but it was not until 
the searching glance of Thucydides had scrutinized the structure, and 
his masterly hand had given security to the keystone, that it might 
be pronounced faultless, Such then, in contradistinction to their 
successors, were thie Ionic logographers, who, in narratives of prose, 
essayed to historicise the facts, traditions, mythology, legends, genea- 
logies, and even chorography, found current in poetic song; whilst 
again, some, as in the case of Hecateus, copiously recorded the results 
of individual visit and personal investigation, 

Keeping these observations in view, we propose to introduce a few 
brief notices of early Greck literature, the offspring of the Jonic mind, 
alike graceful in the garb of history, of science, or of song. The credit 
due to the Jonian writers—their sty le—its adaptation to its object-—the 
source whence sprang their knowledge—and the enduring impulse 
they gave to legislation, genius, and the arts—are topics that will 
occupy our attention.* We commence by a few remarks respecting 
the region in reference to which these writers were styled ‘ Ionic.” 
True it is, that to be born in the land of Ionia was not a necessary 


* Hecateus wishes to trace an allegory in the tale of Cerberus, the dog of Hades, 
whose type he imagined he had found in some serpent guarding a cave on Mount 
Tenarus: dark ‘Exaraios piv & Midtiows Adyor Sosy txdra, aguy Quees bal Tamdew 
Teapny Seivdr, xAnOavecs Bb “Adov xodven, Ber Foes vou doy Oivre rebvitves ropmumine ber 
wep lod" web ravrav E04 wav aguy bora "Hpaxadlous ax Omvea weep Eigivotic, Heeat. Frag. 
246; Didot, 1846. 

2 See Heeren’s Sciences in connection with the State, in his Ancient Greece. 
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element in this titular claim; since Dorian and Attic Greeks, nay, 
even Asiatic princes, were thus designated." In the Greek language Greek 
we find a triple dialectic division, the Ionic, Doric, and A®olic, in the tialeets. 
popular account of which we are furnished with a tried of eponymous 
chieftains, Io, Dorus, and Aolus, after whom these tribes and dialects 
are said to have been respectively denominated.* Names so nicely 
quadrated to nations carry an appearance too precise and artificial for 
early society, and partake more of poctic creation® than of historical 
fact; accordingly, the genealogical tree of each Greek family bears 
more or less the impress of artificial pruning. We proceed, however, Popular 
with the popular account. The founder of the Ionians, we are sccount of 
informed, was Io, who, after leading a colony into southern Greece, 
returned again to Athens. Subsequently to this re-emigration, we 
find Neleus conducting to Asia Minor both Peloponnesian Jonians, as 
well as numerous settlers and natives of Attica, who found this region 
too contracted and barren for their support: this settlement was 

' Vide Hippec. viii. sect. 3, 4, 5; and Epist. Grac. p. 455, 

* See also Theog. of Hesiod, 1013. Kai Eavfos iv Aafay ray Nedortenzay, tx 
Kgtotens ris "Eoryttos "AX as0¥ Epevyours xal “Veover, AQ av Aceiot nai “Loves xekoovrei. 
Asipos Bi, ayy wigay xopay Utdswornroy Achay, robs xaTaixere dp’ bavrod Awpisis 
ixddeosy, Alodos BE Bavidiver ray wel env Grovedidy rivay, tobe ivormctvras AloAts 
meornyagever. Apollodorus, i. 7,3. Edit. Firm. Didot. Paris, 1846. 

8 Compare the remark of Herodotus upon Homer and Hesiod, as the inventors of 
the Greek thecgony, who observes (ii. 53) that they were the poets who “ framed 
the Hellenic system of theogony, and gave distinctive names to the gods.” Of this 
eponymizing tendency, amongst pocts of the east as well as of the west, the Persian 
poet, Ferdousi, furnishes an evidence in point; he observes, under the canto 


. 4 A * 
wl ce) Whe way wo heen) (“On Feridoon’s distribution 
of his possessions to his sons,” the counterpart of Apollod, i. 7, 3, role 88 meciow 


. “ am 
ipeigurs hr xapay)i— ayo) oly! dle \; yy pe 
exes uly Me of ly 
Then next to Tie, Tiranic’s soil he gave, 
Tirkan and Chéin to sway, their chieftain brave. 


And agin:— sy eb igh 9 On wl 


A 


Shah Nauwh, Cale. 1829, vol. i, p. OA 


For Zraj next, whose claim alternate rose, 
His sire’s behest, Frania’s cities chose. 


Mr. Grote (Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 188, n. 1) has some most pertinent remarks on 
this point: he observes, “ How literally and implicitly even the ablest Greeks 
believed in eponymous persons, such as Hellen or Jon, as the real progenitors of 
the races called alter him, may be seen by this, that Aristotle gives this common 
descent, as the definition of y¢veg (Metaphysic, iv. p. 118, Brandis}: Dives afyerar 
ro ply... 970 di, d@ of dv wor wero xavioavres bg rd sivas, Obra yee Aiyevras ba 
fei, "EAAnves 7d qlvosy De BE, “Ieuves’ rai, os goby dora “EXAnvos, os Of cord “Tesvosy Teves 
mparreu yewioovres.” 

‘Compare Theoph. Inst. i. 1, tit. 2, § cay "Abnvduoy waa txigenrs lraodiary 
Girm die Auredyiws cbem. The superficial nature of the soil here noticed was not 
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effected about b,c. 1050, Another opinion is—1st. That the primi- 
tive languave of the Greeks, styled “common,” or “ Hellenic,” was 
spoken by the ‘Phessalians and Macedonians; lence sprang two 
dialects, the Doric and the Ionic; the latter identical with the Attic, 
2ndly, That when Neleus took possession of the coast of Asia Minor, 
the language of these emigrants began to differ from the Attic, and 
was styled Ionic. This change, however, could have been but trifling ; 
as we may judge from the analogous case of the Celtic in Scotland 
and Wales, the Basque in Spain, and the Bas Breton in France: in 
all which instances we perceive an inberent power of retaining specific 
dialect, unaffected by the juxtaposition of powerful states. It is not, 
however, our object to disctiss this point, but briefly to notice the 
Tonic settlements in Asia: these were, the southern coasts of Lydia, 
the northern shores of Caria, and the isles of Samos and Chios. This 
beautiful region, fertile in soil, lovely in climate,’ and blest with the 
richest bouuties of nature, ranged from the river Hermus, along the 
shores of the /Ega#an, to Miletus, and far out to the temple of 
Branchide, on the promontory of Posideum, We behold this enter- 
prising band of Ionians, in the true spirit of commerce and of Greek 
nationality, founding and peopling, with a rapidity alinost unex- 
ampled, twelve important cities, stretching consecutively {rom north 
to south? Let us for a moment survey the fortuvate geographical 
position of Ionia, First, au extensive liue of sea-board, with power 
of still farther expansion by conquest or commerce ; 2 vast inland 
mart for her tvade, nothing less than the populous empire of Persia, 
far into which tbe policy of ler government bad constructed a grand 
military road, subscrving the purpose not only of warlike enterprise, 
but of continental tralhic, carried onward to the depths of Asia; 
fertile isles, forming the outposts of the Atscan; the range of the 
Mediterranean to the south; and, on the north, the Pontus Eusinus, 
whose shores were soon to be stndded with rick settlements, tending 
materially to the support of the mother-cuuntry, ‘These positions, 
chosen with that keen observance and sagacious forecast which marked 
the Greek character, speedily became the mart of a vigorous com- 
merece, Soon, from the teeming harbours of Tonia, poured forth to 
distant lands her second emigration. On everything was stamped the 
Tonic type. Marseilles, the carly seat of arts and literature in France, 
was the creation of Phocwa,* one of the Ionian seithements, The 


the only cause of the influx of population into Attiea; it was the security of its 
position, Thucyd. i, 2. Compare also Plut. Solon, c. 22, who assigns the same 
reason, 

1 Herod. i. 142:—* The Jonians have built their towns beneath the finest sky 
and the sweetest cline in the world that we know,” 

£Phoura, Clizomenm, Chios, Erythraa, ‘eos, Lebedus, Colophon, Ephesus, 
Samos, Prienc, Myus, Miletus, See Grote’s Hist, Greece, vol. iii, chap. xili. 

8 Vide Heeren’s Man. Ane. Hist. iii, 129. 

4 Maceadin, rods tas Aryoorinns, neva rip Kiactiaiy, arainss Leonatwy,—lecat. 


Frag. 22. 
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' navigation of this state was extensive: Cadiz, Italy, France, Corsica, 
were witnesses of her enterprise, and received her colonies. 
It ia not, however, to be supposed that settlements, however well- 
directed, if fixed within the immediate range of a powerful dynasty, 
can always maintain their independence. Accordingly, we find that, 
though the Ienians, with few exceptions, held this proud position for 
more than five centuries, yet, during the reign of Cyrus, they fell Ionians lose 
ye ; i . ; their inte. 
under the Persian yoke, B.c. 569.' They still retained, however, pendence. 
their own form of government unimpaired; the chief imdignity 3B.c. 569. 
affecting these ardent lovers of freedom being the payment of a 
tribute. Far advanced in prosperity before the other towns of Tonia, 
were Ephesus, Phocxa (of which we have already spoken), and 
Miletus. This flourishing settlement was their chicf commercial Commercial 
} emporium. arly sensible of the importance of its position, the {nfee 
Greeks dislotiged, and drove before them with much slaughter, its 
original settlers, the Carians, whose disastrous strugeles with Minos, 
king of Crete, are noticed by Thucydides.* Nor was this the only 
colony swept before them by the fierce onslaught of the new comers, 
Colophon, a city about twelve miles to the north of Ephesus, was colophon 
captured by one of these euterprising bands, and the ancient  inha- ttken by 
bitants driven out.* In the brightest sunshine of her prosperity, settlers. 
Miletus, as an ancient mart for the commerce of the age, ranked 
second only to Curthage or to Tyre. Let us briefly glanee at her 
trade. Abounding in colonies studding the shores of the Propontis sketch of the 
and the Eesine, she commanded a commerce in slaves, salt fish, Facil 
: furs, and pulse; the latter in that carly age, as at present, grow ing of Miletus, 
luxuriautly in those regions: her navy almost equalled the ordinary 
marine establishment of Athens, for she sometimes equipped fleets of 
a hundred sail. Eyhesus, like Miletus, was originally a Carian Ephesus— 
foundation.‘ Here rose that celebrated temple destined to attract the orsinal 
deep interest of the Pagan world, and its worshippers the sacred 
energy of the apostolic rebuke. Burnt by Eratosthenes b.c, 355, Bc. 355, 
it towered again with still greater splendour from its ruins. Ephesus 
rose to eminence much later than her sister colonies; her government Government. 
| 1 Herod. i. 162. ® Thucyd. 3. 8. 
# See Grote’s Hist. Greece, vol. iii. p. 245 :— 
"Es Bigariv Koreave, Biny brtgowdoy Excovreg 
“Eprdourl deyaaring UBpioc nyspeaves. 
Mimnerm. ap. Strab, xiv, 
At lovely Colophon, with checkless might, 
The first were we, in bitter scorn of richt, 
To plant the soil. 


During the Peloponnesian war, the seaport of this city was made a colony of the 
Athenians, which was governed by the Attic laws, Vide Thucyd, iii. 34. The 
Colophonisns were noted for luxury and profusion. Theopomp. Frag. 129; Phy- 
larch. 62. 

§ Teorn: (9% *Lesixatg mage dios) Qust Depsxvdes, Midnroy ply xai Muouvre, xml ra 
wigi Muxdanvy, xei"EQsoor, Kageg ten xeoriger.—Pherec, Frag, 111. 

5 Acts, xix. 26, 27, 
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was aristocratic and corporate, consisting of a senate and magistracy 
for the direction of affairs; the descendants of the royal family still 
ye ef possessing some privileges. Of all the Ionic island cities, Samos 
became the most commanding, from its naval power and commerce. 
B.C. 440. In the year B.c. 440, we find it a dependency of Athens, which, by 
making it a formidable outpost for her troops against Sparta, and 
Hesomes an constituting a democracy, sorely galled the ruling families in that 
dependency. island. Samos flourished in its acme of prosperity under Polyerates 
B.C. 540-523.' Chios, an island almost as powerful as its insular 
rival, was enrolled in the Attic league soon after Xerxes was bafited 
Peppurces of in his ambitious designs upon Greece. To give some idea of its naval 
; resources, we would observe, that in the insurrection of Aristagoras, 
ninety-eight sail was the contingent furnished by this state to the 
combined fleet. In common, however, with the rest of the Jonian 
colonies, it at length succumbed to the Persian yoke. 
Various In contemplating the fate of the Ionic settlements, the student of 
frmnes f history cannot but be struck with the varied fortunes of this con- 
settlements. federacy. Oligarchies, tyrannies, corporate or mixed governments, 
democracies, despotisms, or hostile factions—all these continually 
engaged in protracted contests for independence, sway, shake, and 
finally dissever the Ionic structure, reared upon a politico-commercial 
basis. Here are political causes more than sufficient to account for 
Political the destruction of literary works. Can we wonder that a local tyrant 
eanty would not tolerate strains that tended to foster liberty? That historic 
Bapnic. records which cast reflections on arbitrary power and denounced 
* oppression, should, with their authors, be vindictively consigned to 
destruction? That compositions, having a national tendency, should 
be subject to the influence of Persian power, or patronage, or gold? 
That the majority of the Ionic writers should be more or less sus- 
pected, by the democracy of the mother-country, of a strong bias 
towards Persia, or, as Herodotus so expressively styles it, of 
Tendencies Afedizing?* Again, is it not probable that local histories would 
of local, Im necessarily be circumscribed in their interest, and would participate in 
contra- y ’ P pe 
cam the fate of the immediate cities whose history they recorded? 
historie,, - YWhereas, a national subject would be calculated for an endurance 
eoeval with nationality itself; “for an everlasting possession,” as 
Thucydides nobly expresses it Hence we find that the history of 
Herodotus and the strains of Homer, appealing to patriotic nationality, 
have remained, the monuments of freedom, unchanged by the lapse of 
ages. 
eWe have thus paused at the vestibule of the temple of Ionic 
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! This island, when captured by the celebrated Pericles, was taken principally 
by the mechanical skill of the Lacedzemonian engineer, Artemon, of whom Ephorus 
(Frag, 117) gives an interesting account. de also Schol. ad Aristoph, Acharn, 
See likewise Pliny’s account of his statue by Polycletus (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 
19, s. 2). 

2 See also Thucyd, is 954 | @ 1,22. Keipally eal 
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genius, ere we enter its interior, whence time has removed so many 
of its goodliest statues. Three, however, still remain, instinct with 
| the characters of life—Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, The high merits 
of the two first our readers will find largely discussed in the preceding 
| pages. Of the last, we shall presently give as complete an account, 
as is permitted by the scanty records bequeathed to us by antiquity. 

Tonic writers may be divided into two classes: Ist. Those whose Ionic writers 
compositions have not come down to us in a connected form, but of divi inte 
whom incidental or fragmentary notices are given by subsequent, 
authors or commentators, 2nd. Those whose writings have reached 
us in a complete form, or nearly so. This division applies equally 
to the Ionic poets, philosophers, and logographers. Among the 
writers of the former class, dividing with Cadmus and Pherecydes 
the honour of being the first prose writer of Greece, stands 


HECATAUS. 
WHO FLOURISHED B.C. 520, 


"Exomates 31 3 Midsious ap od 3) eddurre opirerar b “Hgotoros xafmods ely tors 
xi copie, tv 3b ries eal dus ob ueTeing, TH Biadixee Bi daxpare "Tabs, xak ob pespesy~ 
foln sconedpsves,— Hermagences, de Gen. Dicend, ii, 12. 

Hecatzeus the Milesian, to whom Herodotus is so much indebted, is polished and 


clear in his language, and in some parts of his work unusually sweet. His dialect, 
is the purest Ionic, unaffected by any admixture. 


Born of a noble family, and held in high honour at Miletus, recateus of 
HecaTaus, an eminent historian and geographer, appears to have “ile 
been one of the popular chiefs of the confederacy at that time hostile 
to Darius, the great king of Persia; for we find him in the Ionic con- 
vention at Miletus, developing sound and politic principles of action 
on the proposed movement.' In common with many distinguished 
individuals of Greece and Rome, he lays claim to a lineage derived 
from the immortals, tracing his connection with Apollo, the fifteenth 
in the ascending line.’ The great historian of Halicarnassus refers to | soo 
the reception of this genealogy by the Egyptian priesthood,’ whose caim. 
response niust have proved somewhat derogatory to the high claim of 
Hecatzus,* since they pointed out to him four hundred and. forty-five 


VER rd yedpara xarnigntein ra ix tov igal cod tv Boayyidnes rat Keoroas 3 
Avdas civiénxs, wornras Lvs tawidas imixgarnouy THs Saraeons.-—Herod. vy. 3. See 
also Herod. v. 124, 125. 

* Herod, ii. 143, Vide Grote’s Hist, Gr. vol. i. p, 526, Miltiades, we know, 
claimed descent from Ajax, and Thucydides is placed by Marcellinus (Vita Thucyd.) 
as the descendant of Miltiades. Vide Pherecyd. Frag. 20. @ouxudidis .... deraryavar 
vay iloxipoteray srparnyay, Abpea th Tay weigh Miacuddny x2) Kipona.e, 4, A. 

* Herod. ii, 143, where these are traced up to a “ Pironiis,” or “ noble and good 
man.” 

4 The subject of our notice must not he confounded with Hecatwus the Abderite ; 
the latter accompanied Alexander into Asia, and wrote on the antiquities of the 
Jews. Joseph, c. Apion, i, 22, 
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colossal statues as the representatives of an equal number of ancestors 
Suidas’ of the existing hierarch. Concerning the education and early training 
Recount of |, of our author, Snidas, our chief informant (who, on this point, is 
of Hecateus. chronologically inaccurate), makes Protagoras his instruetor. Instead 
of this, we are inclined to read “ Pythagoras ;” adopting the proposed 
emendation of an eminent authority,’ supported in this opinion by 
the correspondent style and kindred talent for philosophic investigation 
High rank of acknowledged by no mean judges of antiquity,* who exalt Hecataus in 
us as * . . 1 . . 
a geographer his own rank of geographer and historian to the dignity of parallelism 
a with Pythagoras in philosophy. To whatever commendation, how- 
ever, the instructor of the Milesian logographer may be entitled for 
exciting and fostering the spirit of investigation, afterwards applied so 
earmestly to the records of precedent ages and to the structure of our 
globe, it is probable that our author was chiefly indebted to self-instruc- 
tion drawn from the pages of nature, and matured by reflection. Of this 
personal examination, in some regions of the east, doubts have been 
hazarded ; these we shal] notice in their place. Certain it is, both from 
Topietand the direct testimony of Herodotus,* and from the internal evidence 
i afforded by the existing fragments of his writings,‘ that he travelled 
much in Egypt. The provinces of the Persian empire were not 
exempt from the scrutiny of this great traveller, or polyplanist, as he 
is emphatically styled by Agathemerus.? The shores of the Euxine; 
the possessions of numerous Thracian tribes; the whole of Greece; 
the northern coasts of Africa;* the south of Spain; several cities of 
Liguria: these, with their inhabitants and relative arts, were the 
Wantof objects of his research, It is a subject of deep regret that the relies 
Recor Of his works which have hitherto reached us are not grouped together 
Heeateus. in that easy and continuous style that we might have anticipated from 
the high fame of this great logographer.? In this, we should doubtless 
have been gratified, had the original series been spared by time. The 
narrative grace which so much charms us in Herodotus, woukl have 
been equally the subject of our admiration in Hecataus, as it is in 
Homer and the great masters of the Cyclic group, whose noble sim- 
plicity harmonises so beautifully with the easy flow of their dialect. 
Mecateus We have already pointed out the influential position held by our 
ttateeman, 2Uthor in his native city, where his great talents, sagacity, and solidity 
of judgment, now called him a second time to point the path of 
safety to his fellow-citizens, who were just on the eve of an invasion 
from the satraps of the Persian king, His advice in this emergency, 
as in the first, was neglected, and with results equally disastrous. 
' Sevin, Commentaires de l’Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. vi. p. 474. 
® Diog. Laert, ix. 1, /Elian, Var. Hist. xiii, 20. 
SUT. 143, 
4 Vide Steph, Byzantius, Arr. de Exped. Alex. v. 6; Athen. iii. 80, in Hee, 
Frag. sub, 'Aryve'riaxa. C. T. Miiller, Paris, 1846, 
5 "Avie rodumaravis, Apath. i. 1, 
© See Agatharchus, de Rubr. Mari, p. 48. 
? See lian, V. H. xiii, 20. Eratosthenes, apud Strab. i. p. 7; xiv. p. 635, 
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Clazomene and Cumm had been already reduced, while the storm was 
about to burst upon the rest of Tonia and /Zolia. Herodotus, who 
has recorded these events, notices the desperate position of Aristagoras Despente 
the insurgent chief," whose pusillanimity rendered futile the keen fore- Romer * 
cast of Hecataus. The result was, the disastrous slaughter of the and Tonio 
Jonians near the isle of Lade,® and the fierce assault of Miletus by land | 
and sea, Under these perilous circumstances, however, Hecatens 
did not desert his country; for, on the subsequent pacification of tnouence of 
Tonia, his twofold influence with the Persian satraps and the Becweus 
Milesians brought affairs to a couchision very favourable for the pecitication 
latter ;* nay, we find him, in a spirit at once noble and politic, dis- * 
pensing the best of blessings to his fellow-countrymen, and inducing 
the Persian deputies to carry out, unwittingly, one of the lrightest 
precepts of Christianity. Towards the conclusion cf the pacificntion, 
acting in his capacity of Tonian delegate, he inquired of Artaphemes 
his reasons for continuing his distrust towards the Ionians; the reply 
of the Persian, drawn from an intimate observation of human nature, 
was, that he feared the vanquished coukl not discard the memory of 
previous indignities: ‘ Then,” replied the Greek diplomatist, ‘ if Noble reply 
injuries create distrust, kindness will compel our state to be well pt 
disposed to the Persians.”* ‘This reply had its duc weight with ¢elegate. 
Artaphernes, who contentul himself with imposing a tribute, and 
enacting a mild code of laws for the vanquished, From this point 
we are left in ignorance of the movements of Hecateus, The exact Supposed 
period during which he was engaged in travel cannot be determined, Pere’ of Me 
It must have been previous to the Ionian struggle B.c. 500; for, 
subsequently, the war would have thrown almost insuperable inypedi- 
ments in his way. 

Having concluded this brief notice of the political carcer of the 
subject of our memoir, we have now to allude to the high estimation 
in which he was held Wy ancient authors. By Hermogenes,® he is opinions of 
raised to an equal historic dignity with Thucydides, Herodotus, and ah pene 
Xenophon. By Solinus’ he is styled ‘the glory and brightest merits of 
ormament of Asia Minor ;” whilst Ailian® has preserved a saying of Me™ 
Cercid:s, the Mcgalopolitan, who observes, “that he could freely relin- 
qnish life, anticipating, after death, an union with Pythagoras amongst 
the philosophers, and Hecatwus ainongst the historians.” In fine, 
the grent Herodotus himsclf furnishes an involuntary testimony to his tvotuntary 
high opinion of the Milesian, by his own anxiety to refute the \stimony of 
assertions of Hecataus upon dissentient points of history or geo- his favour. 
graphy: take, for instance, that remarkable passage of the illustrious 


' Herod. ¥, 124. * Ibid. vi. 14. 

3 Diod. Frag. Vat. p. 41, ed. Dindorf. 

* Epist. Rom. xi. 20; Matt. v. 44; Lnke, vi. 28. 

® Excerpt Vatic. ed. Mai, tom. ii. p. 98, 

6 De Gener, Dic. ii, 12. 

? Polyhist. c. 43. ® Var. Hist. xili, 20. 
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Halicarnassian,' so clearly aimed at Hecateus, who was known to 
have corrected the bronze map of Anaximander? ‘Now, I smile,” 
says he, “on seeing several who, before now, have been drawing out 
maps of the world,® though they have no sense at all in explaining 
the matter; these draw the ocean flowing round it, and the earth 
itself too, as circular, as from a pair of compasses ;” and he follows up 
this assertion, not by offering philosophical proof of the physical form 
of the earth, but by the traveller’s argument of personal observation, 
and by adding the chorographic nomenclature. These remarks of 
the father of history manifest a deep, though unintentional, homage 
to the correct theory, unfolded in this early essay of science, while 
they exactly harmonise with the geological phenomenon recorded by 
the inspired writer.‘ 

The two chief compositions of Hecateus are his ‘* Periégesis,” or 
* Periodos Ges,” “ Explanatory Description of the Earth,” a geogra- 
phical treatise, and an historical work, styled ‘‘ Genealogies,” or 
** Histories.” The former is contained in two books; the first of 
which treats of Europe, the second of Egypt, Libya, and Asia. In 
this chorographic system, the distances have every appearance of 
being carefully noted; nor does our author appear to have been less 
industrious in his essays to unravel the mythic thread :° on which 
point we shall shortly make a few observations. The ‘* Europe” of 
Hecateus runs to the northern part of the world, separated from Asia 
by Mount Caucasus, and embraces the islands in the Aigean Sea, with 
the exception of a few adjacent to the Asiatic coast. Each book is 
divided into chapters, the names of which are partially preserved. 
The first chapter, first book, was entitled ‘‘ The Hellespont ;” an- 
other, ‘‘ The olic Regions ;” a third, “‘ Egypt,” including an account 
of A&thiopia; a fourth, “ Libya,” and its subdivision ‘* Phenician 
Libya.” The course of logography pursued by Hecateus is, according 
to Klausen,® as follows: in the first book he describes the route from 
the Hellespont, through Thrace, Scythia, and as far as Mount Caucasus ; 
in the second book, through Central Asia-Minor, to the Chalybians, 
Colchians, Medes, Parthians, Persians, and Indians, Then, again, from 
the same starting-point of the Hellespontic Aolia, through the western 
and southern coasts of Asia, on to Syria, Egypt, and Libya. The general 
descriptive system maintained by our author, as Miller? observes, is 
very simple. Immediately after the name of a nation, he subjoins, with- 
out comment, the bare designation of its cities, to which he sometimes 


1 Herod. iv. 36. 

® Vide the interesting description of Aristagoras’ journey to Sparta with this 
map. Herod. v. 49. 

4 < Tieosodous vis,” the title of one of Hecatzus’ treatises. 

4 2 Epist. Pef., iii. 5. See also Bridgewater Treatises, Buckland’s Geology. 

5 See Arrian, Anab. ii. 16. Pausan. iii, 25, s. 5. 

® Berlin, 8vo, 1851. 

7 Prolegomen, to Hec., Firmin Didot, Paris, 1846. 
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adds the origin of the inhabitants, the ethnic phraseology, the special 
divinity of the country, and very frequently the founder of the state. 

In the writings of Hecateus, as in those of Hellanicus, Herodotus, 
and all the Ionic historians of high standing for independence of judg- 
ment, keenness of research, and accuracy of opinion, there ix a 
striking peculiarity, from which even the profound Thucydides is not 
wholly exempt.! It is this: that though the vigorous capacity of the Powerful 
historian at once discriminates between the myths of the Cyclic poets vegentny 
and the records of pure fact—between the legends of the heroic sssociation 
period and the verifications of the historic art—his mind is still yy 
shackled by the chain of traditionary reverence for these venerable historian. 
creations of poetry, and his vision clouded by the dim grandcur of 
a remote ancestry. Once on the threshold of this temple of imagina- 
tion, he must either believingly enter its glorious precincts, or ex- 
change his dream of faith for dull reality. But to the imaginative 
Greek, whose literature, whose traditions, whose devotion, whose 
exquisite appreciation of art, were the measure of his very existence, 
what a chanye! Here, then, the logographer treads upon tempting 
ground, and a wide distinction must be drawn between his wishes and 
his power. Accordingly we find the wonders of the Homeric legend, Mythie 
presenting to our author irresistible attractions. The Pygmies,* their prions 
residence at the extremity of Egypt, near “ the streams of ocean ;” togographer. 
the desolating war waged on the diminutive race by the cranes: these 
and other particulars are faithfully rehearsed." 

Again, do we find a prodigy of nature vouched by the professor of Simpte piety 
even an alien creed ?—for the sake of piety it has its corresponding creoehe 
record; whilst the reverential feeling for the Epichorian god, that 
guardian deity of each peculiar soil, commands a respect as power- 
ful as the native divinities of the Greek writer. He therefore feels 
bound to relate the mythical wonders of distant lands, because they 
have been vouched for to him by the immediate priesthood of the 
deity. Of this we have a remarkable instance, producing precisely a 
similar eflect on a Greek mind of cognate cast nearly a century subse- 
quent to our author, so much so as to induce the celebrated Porphyry* 

* Vide Grote’s Hist. Greece, vol, i. p. 547. See also his note upon Isocrates. 

*So when inclement winters vex the plain 
With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 
To warner seas the cranea embodied fly 
With noise and order through the midway sky, 
To pismy nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war descends upon the wing. 
Pope's Homer, book iii. 

2 Nuypase. “Exri Bn tes ysmpyindy dvboowrey Mixgaly xacorxurtes fis va drwTare 
fipn whe Alyvrviextip is, TAncloy Tou "Pintavedssssne ss Syei 8 avrevg "Exacains 
tal onnidicer xpiay iiovras cdizactas devas, Tas Be, waregparovsar TOU pixoug weds- 
fetiv wees wbrovp. Herat. Frag. 266. Firm. Did., Paris, 1846. 

4Porph. apud Euseb, Prepar. Evang. x. 3, Wide also Dionysius, Jud. de 
Thucyd. 5; Strabo, i. p. 18. Porphyry goes so far as to say that he had actually 


copied whole passages; in which there is no truth, 
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Erroneous to imagine that Herodotus (to wham we here allude) had copied his 
forgives: account of the phanix nearly verbatim from the pages of Hecatzus, 
forgctting that Herodotus had the means of access to the exact source 
whence his predecessor Hecateus drew his information, viz. the 
Routine Egyptian priesthood, whose narrative descriptions of antiquity, given 
eeetens to foreigners through a series of years, would, from constant repetition, 
Egyptian become, as it were, a stereotyped memorial, not diflering much from 
fol: | the unvarying round of tale with which the local ciceroni of modern 
times are accustomed fo entertain the curious traveller. ‘* Herodotus,” 
says he, ‘in his second book, has taken from Hecataus the Milesian’s 
‘Description of the Earth,’ many things verbatim, a few he has 
slightly altered, as his account of the phanix, the river horse, and the 
Test of crocodile.”' Such a statement is entitled to every respect, where the 
(oa Seagal subject is not one of tradition or mythology, or where two distinct 
composition. historians cannot have access to the same authoritics; the reverse of 
which is the precise position of Hecataus and Herodotus. On the 
other hand, if we take the case of the island of Chemmis, recorded by 
the Halicarnassian, it is here evident, from the quasi-polemical tone of 
the writer, that he had not only been on the spot himself, but that he 
Perivgésis of had before him Hecateus’ “ Periécésis of Egypt,”* wherein the 
a” Milesian states that ‘the island of Chemmis, sacred to Apollo, was 
Herodotus. moveable, sailing up and down the water.” This account Herodotus 
also gives* as the report of the Egyptians, affirming, however, not 
“that it did not move,” but that he had never seen it move; throwing 
at once, yet without a positive denial, some slight doubt on the accuracy 
of Hecatreus.* He adds, that he was astonished when he heard of the 
existence of floating islands. It is not probable, however, that Hero- 
dotus would bave been a complete infidel in the Greek national faith 
of the floating Delos, that cradle of Apollo and Diana.* Notwith- 
standing the religious feeling which induces Hecataus to record the 
Precision of marvels of the Egyptian hierarchy, yet on points dependent on indi- 
penn. vidual observation, he is ever precise, clear, and decided. The great 
subjects. features of the country—its rivers, mountains, forests, and even its 
peculiar species of trees, the customs of the various tribes—these he 
everywhere fills in with a skilful touch and powerful effect, 

We have already seen the same gifted individual, with masterly 
hand, not tracing, indeed, but correcting a geographical work, by one 
of the most eminent philosophers of his country. So accurate, indeed, 
was it, in outline as well as detail, that it appears ta have subserved 

1 Herod. ii. 73. 

® See Fraz. 284, from Steph. Byzant. 

5 Herod. ti. 156. 

* It is not impossible, from the superior mechanical skill of the Egyptians, that 
Chemmis might have been an artificial island formed upon rafts, round the temple 
in its centve. Compare the accounts of the immense timber rafts on the Danube, 
and Dr. Clarke’s narrative of the moveable houses on the Don. 

+ Vide Champolliou’s Syst. Hierolog. 112. See Heredotus’ remark on Delos 
(vi. 98), where he alludes to the earthquake only. See also Thucyd. ii. 5, 
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the most important political objects on the occasion of the Arista- Accursey of 
gorean insurrection. Our account is to be found in Herocdutus ;! aud Hecate’ 
it is of so interesting a nature, and drawn with a cast so lifvlike, that 
the reader cannot but be deeply attracted even by a transcript. 
“ Aristagoras,” Herodotus observes, “the tyrant of Miletus, arrived with whieh 
accordingly at Sparta, when Cleomenes was reigning; and I would a 
observe that he came ta a conference, bringing with hini a brazen the court of 
tablet,? on which was engraved the outline of the whole carth, all the pega 
sea, and all the rivers. Entering then into discourse, Atristagoras thus 
addressed him :—~ Cleamenes, do not wonder at the cagerness with Address of 
which I have come hither, for the circumsiances of the case are the “Tse 
following ; That the sons of the Ionians should be slaves, instead of 
freemen, is both a disgrace, and the very bitterness of grief to our- 
selves, and still more to you, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
inasmuch as you take a standing at the head of Hellas. Now, there 
fore, by the Iellenic gods! IE conjure you, defend from slavery the 
Tonians, who are men of kindred Wlood with yourselves,’ (He then 
points to the map.) ‘These nations,’ he gocs on to say, ‘dwell 
contizuotusly to cach other, as I ain about to tell vou. Next to these, 
the Tonians, are the Lydians here, who inhabit a fertile country, and 
have immense quantities of silver.” (As he said this he pointed to the 
map of the world which he brought with him, engraved upon the 
tablet.) ‘Adjoining the Lydiaus,’ Aristagoras went on to say, Politico- 
“dwell these yuu sec, the Plirygians, to the eastward; these, of all sposraphical 
men that I know, are the richest in fruits and cattle: Next to the of 
Phrygiaus, the Cappadocians, whom we call Syrians. Bordering upon Amuso 
these are the Cilicians, reaching down to this sea, vou observe, in 
which lies the iskind of Cyprus; these pay to the king the annual 
tribute of 500 talents, Contignous to thes», the Cilicians, vou see, are 
these, the Arinenians ; and these, too, are very rich in cattle. Ad- 
joining the Armenians are the Matienians, occupying this couutry ; 
and next to these is this territory, Cissia, in which you must know, 
on this river Choaspes, is situate tuat very Susa where the great king 
both inakes his residence, aud where arc all the treasures of his wealth. 
Now, by taking this towu that you see, you may confidently vie with 
the great Jove himself iu riches.” Were we have a scientific acces- 
sory brought to bear upon the parameunt object of securing Spartan 
co-operation, a project that failed from a very singular cause,—a 
sudden dislike to Aristagoras, which his urgency aud bribery produced 
in Gorgo, the little daughter of Cleomenes,® “Father,” said she, 

‘Her. v. 49, 

* Compare Joshua, xviii. 4-9. Sesostris also appears to have left maps of a 
similar description, with the colonists whom he scttled at Colchis.  Apol. iv. 279, 
Hence this seeins to have been an Evyptian invention: amongst which people also 
the Israclites may Lave acquired sume knowledye of the at. See Wordsworth’s 


Greece, p. 1. 
4 See the interesting oceount of Cleomenes’ dauyhter Gorgo, Her. v. 51. 'Ave~ 
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“ your guest will corrupt you, if you do not send him away directly.” 
The rhetoric of Gorgo overpowered that of Aristagoras. 

We have before observed, that another work of Hecateus was 
entitled ‘‘ Genealogies, or Histories.” These undoubtedly contained 
at least four books, since we find corresponding notices of them in a 
similar classification of fragments. The narrative of Deucalion and 
his offspring leads the way, and the work is thus arranged by Klausen ; 
First, the progeny of Hellen; then, under that head, first, the off 
spring of Dorus; the expedition of the Dorians: then the stock of 
fEolus, and, under this, Phryxus the son of Athamas, /¢son the son of 
Cretheus, Jason the son of fson, with the Argonauts : Army thao, 
Melampus, Amphareus, sons of Cretheus, named afterwards Orestheus, 
another son of Deucalion; Phyteus, Aneas, and Tydeus. To the 
second book, he refers Hercules and the Heracleide, whose numerons 
exploits we know were handled by Hecateus, They are so arranged as 
to be placed in the following order: first, Peloponnesian enterprises, 
the Erymanthian boar, Acye, Cerberus, the Lernaan hydra, Augean 
stable; then other Greek subjects, Geryon, Achalia; then foreign 
achievements by the Amazons; and, finally, the Heracleide. From 
the third book nothing is quoted but subjects connected with Arcadia ; 
and yet, since we have in addition many notices of Argolic enterprise, 
we may suppose that all the Peloponnesian exploits, whose respective 
heroes spring neither from Hercules nor Deucalion, are there treated 
of; as, for instance, Egyptus and Danaus, Pretus and the Cyclops, 
and, finally, Perseus; subsequently, others in Greece at large, sprung 
from the same stock. Of the fourth, we are entirely ignorant, except- 
ing that we have a notice of Caria and Lycia; and it is highly 
probable, that in this division of the work were narrated those tales 
connected with Asia Minor, of a vast range of which Hecateus must 
have been cognizant. Of the style of Hecateeus we have already 
spoken, and we would sum up our remarks upon this elegant accom- 
plishment by quoting the high critical authority of Longinus, who 
observes, that our anthor is not unfrequently vivid and animated in 
the highest degree." 

For the best editions of the fragments of Hecateus, vide note.® 

Pursuant to our chronological arrangement, we now come to 
another of those pioneers in Hellenic literature to whom the after 
compositions of Greece were so much indebted,—Charon. 


Zeiver, Hy pa amorras ing?” or, as Plutarch more strongly says, fav Ba TeV auréy 
wg Gixieg ExCeAns. jut. t. ii. p. 240, 

! See also cap. xxvii. De Subl. Au nad h Mpoxgnes vou ox iwares ore Swine Oebs 
6 xetiges ay Bunge id Aen TY yerpovers en Bide, AX Eubus imavecgy xe Cm peuraGesverv Ex Te- 
ooo aig M000 WTB. 

® Creuzer’s Hist. Greec., Antiqnissimorum Frag., Heidelberg, 1806, 8vo, con- 
tains the fragments of the Genealogies. KR. H. Klausen’s edit., Berl, 1S3t, Bye, 
and (, and T. H. Miillex’s Frag. Hist. Grae., Paris, 1841 and ‘1846, contain the 
Periégtsis and Genealogies. This last edition (Firmin Didot) is very valuable. See 
also “ Ukert’s Untersuchungen uber dig Geographie der Hecatwus u. Damastes.”’ 
Weimar, 1814. 
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CHARON. 
FLOURISHED B. ¢. 504. 


This writer, a native of Lampsacus, a town situated on the coast of Biographic 
Hellespontic Mysia, has been the subject of much critical discussion in yarationson 
regard to the era of his works as well as his parentage. Suidas and parentage at 
Pausanias are our chief original authorities on these points: by the “M*™"- 
latter he is styled the son of Pitheus; by the former, the son of 
Pythocles. Both Plutarch and Tertullian' agree that he was the 
predecessor of Herodotus by a considerable period, though Larcher 
makes Herodotus to be his contemporary. The evidence of Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, however, decidedly negatives this opinion.* Our author 
appears to have been a fertile composer, unless we are to understand 
that the works of other individuals of the same name have been attri- 
buted to him, which the opinions of ancient commentators and gram- 
marians show to be not improbable. He undoubtedly composed a works of 
“History of Persian Affairs,” and four books of ‘* Hellenics.” A Charen 
preat proportion, however, of these works appear to have been 
rapidly-drawn outlines and sketches, which were afterwards filled 
in with a masterly hand by Herodotus, Of the “ Hellenics” no- 

. thing seems to have been saved. Next in order to this part of the 
| work, Suidas places his “‘ Prytanes,” or “ Lacedemonian Kings,” Patines 
' whose names and exploits he had probably taken from those ancient 
archives noticed by Plutarch,® ant to which it is highly probable that 
; Herodotus had access. The “ Annals of Lampsacus,”* and the Annals of 
“ Foundation and Origin of Cities,” were also his composition. Two L@mpsseus. 
fragments of this latter work are recorded by Creuzer as genuine, apg se 
though not acknowledged as such by Miller. Polyanus’ has pre- of Cities. 
served a portion of this writer, evidently taken from the ‘‘ Annals of 
Lampsacus,” which may give some idea of the general cast of the 
work. It is as follows: “The Lampsecans and the people of Parium mgenious 
having a dispute relative to their respective boundaries, determined rated. 
mutually to despatch at cock-crow individuals from each state, and 
wherever they should meet each other, that spot was to be the boun- 
dary of each country. On the approval of this proposal by both parties, 
the Lampsacans induced some fishermen, immediately they should dis- 
eern the Parians passing by, to put a great quantity of fish on the fire, 
and pour out abundance of wine, as though making a sacrifice to 
Neptune, and under such fortunate auspices to invite them to honour 
the deity, aud to participate in the libation. They did so; and the 
other party, being induced by the fishermen, feasted and drank with 


1 Char. Frag. Pers. Plut. de Mal. Her. p. 859. Tertull. De Anima, cap. xlvi. 

2 Jud. de Thucyd. p. 769. 

= Adv. Colot, xvii, p. 1156. 

“Her. i. 65. Wide Mill. Dorien. p. 131. (This treatise is sometimes styled, 
* Description of the Territory of Lampsacus.”) 

* Stratag. vi. 24. * 
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them, slackening their eagerness for the journey, The Lampsacans, 
however, stretching forward, were the first to reach Hermaum. This 
point is distant from Parium 70 stadia, but from Lampsacus 200, 
So much land did the Lampsacans, by their ingenuity, take from the 
Pariani; thus fixing their boundary at Hermeum,”! 


SANTHUS, 
FLOURISHED 8. C. 480.2 
ced: The birth and parentage of XanTHus are not less uncertain than 
country 0 


Xanthus, those of so many of the Ionic palcographers. Lydia appears to have 
been our author's country, and Sardis was probably his native city. — 
Suidas, indeed, asserts this positively ;* while Strabo, a far more 
careful authority, speaks of it doubtfully.4 ‘Xanthus,” says he, “ the 
ancient Syneraphist, is said indeed to have been a Lydian, but whether 
he be of Sardis I know not.”. Xanthus was the author of a work 
Lydian styled ‘* Lydian Iistory,” in four books, afterwards abridged by 
History. == Menippus.> Other works are ascribed to him, though doubtfally, 
Rites of the such as “Rites of the Magi,” and ‘ Biography of Empedocles.” Tt 
piaxi- has, however, becn a point of discussion whether many fiazments, 
preserved by ancient authorities, are the actual composition of Xanthus 
or of Dionysius Scytobrachion, who is said to have composed a * Ly- 
literary = dian History” under the name of Xanthus.6 We know that it was 
forgeries. ot unusual, during the age of the Ptolemics, when originality was a | 
rare qualification, to substitute for native talent the interpolated und 
re-arranged compositions of previous writers, to which the compiler 
prefixed his name.? For such operations manuscripts have ever pre- 
sented preat facilities; nay, even where fraud is not an oliject, the 
errors of mere transcript, and the number of various readings, are 
anply exemplified by the lacune and discrepancies of Arabic and 
Persic manuscripts of the present day.? Other motives also prompted 


' The best editions of this work are by Crenzer, Heidelberg, 1806; C. and T. 
Miller, Frag. Hist. Grae. T'izis, 1841 and 1846. Vide also Strab. xiii. p. 583 3 
JElian, V. H. i 153 Pausanias, x. 38; Voss, de Hist. Gree. b. i. c, 1.5 Clinton, 
Fast. sub aun, 504, 464, 

® Vide Creuzer. on the Chronology of Xanthns. 

& Edvéog Kavdavrou, Audog ox Sapdiwy. dorogixds. 

4 Strab. xiii, p. Gul, 

5 Diog. Lacrt. G10. °O gedwas ce wegi Audiv xal Scivbov bore epedpetves. 

® Aihenwus (ii. c. 11) here quotes the authority of Artemon. Wegt PsGaiaw 
ouvaymyys. 

T°Ev yag 1G xara cobs Arradsxots rt xai Mrodsaixods Paoirdeds xeovy meos 
aAMACUs arrMPiroripouzivous wel xevioimg PiCAiwv, A weel cas iarygadas Te xa 
hacxsua; dura, yolare yiyysota pydioved coig tvexa rev Aafiew deyuzion dvaPigovaw 
ig rots Paodias ovdeny woke cuyyedpmaera.—Hippocr. Ve Nat. Hom., vol. xv. 
p. 109, Kithn. Before this period, however, of royal scientific rivalry, and the 
handsome rewards given to the collectors of old works of merif, this system dove 
not appear to have existed. Sec Hitschl. de Biblioth. Alexandr. p. 21. 

® This is applicable to even the best standard authors, as Nizami, Sadi, Hafiz, 
and Firdousee, particularly the latter, See Calcutta edit. 1829, 4 vols. 8ve, by 
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the manufacture of entertaining histories. After the long discussions 

of the Platonic and other philosophic schools, the general tedium 

would seek reliefin the marvellous or the romantic, and the ingenuity 

of new writers would be in requisition to gratify the popular taste." 

To the ‘‘ Lydian History” of Xanthus, however, such suspicion can 

hardly attach, when we find the high authority of Dionysius Halicar- opinion of 
nassus affirming that “ Xanthus is, if any one, skilled in paleographic [fenssius | 
history, and considered inferior to no one, and a sure authority on the mson 
subject of the institutes of his country.”* Certain mythologic and pepe. 
traditional portions of our author’s treatise, which, from the operation 

of various causes, seem to have escaped Greek commentators, gram- 

marians, or historians, appear to have been preserved by DPliny,® such Passages _ 
as Tylo’s restoration to life and health by a Xanthian herb, after being ieee ? 
slain by a serpent ; and the tale of Candanles, the Lydian king, pre- 

senting to Bularcbus for his painting of ** The Storming of Magnesia,” 

the weight of the picture in gold.‘ Under the “ Lydian History” of 

Xanthus we have his testimony to the non-settlement of Tyrrhenus in 
Ttaly,—-a description of an excessive drought in the age of Artaxerxes, 
productive of geological evidences of a great deluge,—singular volcanic 
appearances in Mysia, supposed by the ancients to have been tradi- 

tionized by the myth of Typho,—the origin of the promontory Her- 
meum,—geographic notices of various cities in Lycia, Syria, and 

Lydia. The geographical notice is not uninteresting. Xanthus ob- Geographical 
serves: “That on the failure of rivers, pools, and wells,” (in the "* 
drought before noticed,) “he bad seen in every direction petrified 

shells, cockles, and mussels , that he had seen likewise salt-water lakes 

in Armenia, Matiene, and Phrygia, whence he felt convinced that 

those plains had formerly been one wide sea.” * The voleanic changes Volcanic 
are thus noticed by him: “After this comes the region designated Poenemen®- 
the ‘ Katakawmene,’ or the ‘ Burned District,’ in length 500 stadia, 

and in breadth 400, whether we style it Mysia or Mwonia, for it is 

called both. It is entirely destitute of trees, with the exception of the 


‘Turner Macan, where the interpolated episodes are noted at length—even the 
couplets of this work vary to the extent of several thousands. In fact, the pro- 
fession of the katib or scribe, being distinct and purely mechanical, no literary 
responsibility attached. Vide some excellent remarks on this subject in Belfour’s 
Adi Hazin, Lond. 1881. 

1 The extent to which spurious compositions may be carried may be seen in the 
Brahminical fraud upon the learned Wilford, and in the case of Psalmanazar, who 
invented a language sufficiently copious and regular to deceive men of extensive 
learning. His History of Formosa, and the pretended Latin original of Paradise 
Lost, are well-known literary forgeries, 

* Ieroging warms us nei reg GARE ipeoreigog ais, THe 3 Marpiav mei Brbuarns av 
abbives Uorodiiorecos vapuurbtig.—Antiq. i. 28, 

® Hist. N. L, axxv. ¢. v. 

* Pliny, Hist. N. viii. 3. The latter, Muller has proved by chronological fact, 
cannot be the work of Xanthus. - 

5 Frag. 3, Eustath, ap. Strabo, i. 49. 
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vine, which produces the Katakanmenite wine, inferior in quality to 
none of the most celebrated. The surface of the plain is a continuous 
sheet of cinders; the mountains and rocky districts are black, as if 
from the action of fire; some, therefore, conjecture that these appear- 
Pidanatton ances are the result of thunder-storms and blasts of lightning; nor do 
’ they hesitate to connect with it the tale of Typho.” 
To Xanthus succeeds 


HELLANICUS, 
BORN B.C. 482, 


Suidas, one of the usual authorities in classical biography, in speak- 
ing of Heuianiccs of Mitylene,” has shown himself destitute of that 
exactness that should ever characterise the genealogist. Wavering 
amidst various informants, he first styles our author's father Andro- 
menes, then Aristomenes, and finally Scammon, His notice goes on 

Confused to say, that “in company with Hecateus, Hellanicus spent some time 
eet at the court of Amyntas, the Macedonian king, at the era of Euripides 
ld and Sophocles; that he was born after Hecateus the Milesian, about 
: the time of the Persian war, or a little before, and lived to the time of 
Perdiccas, dying at Perperene, opposite Lesbos, His compositions in 

prose and verse were multifarious.” Unfortunately for this interesting 

narrative of the interview of Hecateus and Hellanicus during their 

visit to the Macedonian court, Miller* has very clearly shown a serious 
anachronism in the statement; Suidas making this interview to take 

place when Hecateus was just leaving, and Hellanicus just entering 

into the world. We shall shortly have occasion to remark on this 

straining for dramatic effect, as exemplified in an important point in 

Pamphila's the biography of Herodotus* Sturz has noticed a passage from Pam- 
ty Sac phila, quoted by Aulus Gellius,’ where the Egyptian savante asserts 
that “ Hellanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides flourished cotempo- 

raneously, and were in high reputation; nor was there any great 

difference in their ages; for Hellanicns, at the commencement of the 

Persian war, seems to have been about sixty-five years of age, Hero- 

dotus fifty-three, and Thucydides forty.°" The result of a critical 
investigation, however, would appear to prove that our author was 

born p.c. 482. Of the particulars connected with the public or 

Hellanicus private life of Hellanicus, we are left totally ignorant: he appears, 
Perperene, however, to haye died at Perperene, a city opposite Lesbos, on the 

' Frag. 4, Strabo, xii. 579. 

* In addition to Hellanicus the Mitylenian, we have Hellanicus the Syracusian, 
in the time of Dionysius (Plut. Vit. Dion.), Hellanicus the prammarian, preceptor 
of Ptolemeeus Aristarchus, and Hellanicus the Elean. Pausan. v. 5. 

S Muller, Prolegomen. in Hellan, Parisiis, Firmin Didot, 1846. 

4 See p. 239, note on Dahlman’s Herodotus, Aus seinem Buche, sein Leben. 

5 Noct. Att. xv. 23. 

© Vide Sturz, Comment. de Vita Hellanici, Leips. 1826. 
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gulf of Adramyttium. The compositions of Hellanicus appear to voluminous 

have been voluminous, partaking of the poetic as well as the historic owner 

and mytho-historic character. In fact, the time had not as yet 

appeared when the Greek mind was sufficiently freed from the tram- 

mels of the Cyctic legend to adopt that independent course of action, 

which was soon to distinguish the vigorous records of Thucydides, 

From the fragments remaining, we should be led to form a conclusion 

that Hellanicus wrote no less than thirty works on various subjects, 

did we not know that the ancient logographers usually gave to every 

section a special title, and hence the strong probability that fragmentary 

records, ranged each under a titular division, would be raised to the Sectional 

dignity of a complete and distinct work, The classification and {ivime” 

arrangement of writings thus ravaged by time have engaged the graphers. 

laborious scrutiny of men distinguished by their sagacity and profound 

attainments, but with few important results. Where the lacune are 

sO many, no canons of criticisin can apply. We may, however, safely 

present these fragments under their titular order; from which a system, 

more or less complete, may be evolved, the leading heads of which 

will be, Ist, Hellanicus’s Genealogical Works; 2nd, Chorographical ; 

and, 8rd, Chronological, The sectional divisions are, Berotian History, piviston of 

Phoronis, Asopus, Deucalion, Argolic and Thessalian Myths; the reat bs 

Priestesses of Argive Juno; Atlantes—subjects in connexion with jy Genea- 

Arcadia; Atthis' and Carneonica.* Then follow ethnic, or historico- logieal. 

geographic sketches, such as “ Treatise on Nations,” “ Ethnic Nomen- blest 

clature,”* the ‘ Foundation of Nations and Cities,” the “Origin of — Chrono- 

Chios,” ‘“ Holic and Lesbiac History,” “ Notices, Egyptian, Lydian, ?"*" 

Trojan, and Cyprian ;”* treatise on ‘the Journey to the Temple of 

Jupiter Ammon,’® ‘* Persian and Scythian Sketches,”? “ Barbaric In- 

stitutes,”8 and “Fortunes of Jove.”* The “ Phoronis” contains The 

Argolic mythologies, dating from Phoroneus, the cotemporary of Pleronia. 

Ogyges, of diluvian fame, in all probability to the return of the Hera- 1. seeong 
* . con 

cleide. The second book contained the Legend of Hercules, a sketch book. 


‘This was a history of Attica, containing four books—posstbly more. The first 
toak up the history of the mythic ages: the second, the antiquities of the Attic 
Demi; whilst of the third and fourth we possess scarcely any information, It is 
highly probable, however, that Hellanicus may have included some notices of the 
Athenian colonies settled in Ionia, Vide Thueyd. i. 97. 

* Keovlouxal. This was a list of the victorious candidates in the musical and 
poetic contests at the festival of the Carneia. Vide Athen. xiv. p. 635, Dahlman 
does not consider this the production of Hellanicus. 

3" Ebsas dvozacias, Classed by Preller as spurious. See the excellent arrangement 
of Hellanicus by Preller, Dorpat, 1840, 4to. 

4 "Avyuorriine, Classed by Preller as spurious. 

5 Kergiaxd, not allowed by Preller, 

6 "Eig Appeaves arabes, not allowed by Preller, 

7 Not allowed by Pretler. 

® Bapéagixe vopue, not aliowed by Preller. 

® Not allowed by Preller. 
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merely sufficient to support the genealogy of the hero—which system 
is applied to the general treatment of the subject by Hellanicus. It is 
pretty evident that our author, though sketching the mythic tales of 
Greece ina connected series (of which scarcely any but the Atticremain), 
did not pause here, but carried forward these outlines continuously till 
they ranged close to the Peloponnesian war,' and, as Miller supposes, 
even later. The “ Priestesses of Argive Juno” embraced a chrono- 
logical conspectus of the subjects previously handled by Hellanieus. 
This was a Greek as well as Egyptian system of templar registry, 
ranging to a high antiquity, classifying chronology amongst the Greeks 
by the official position of each priestess,® The archives of these 
Héresides, as the sacerdotal series was styled, were in all probability 
in the temple of Juno, taking their origin, in fact, either at the period 
when the importance of undoubted records was first felt, or, with 
stronger probability, systematised from those Egyptian hierophantic 
records, so often noticed by Herodotus. On these fixed calendars, 
therefore, our author raises his historic edifice, sketching the outlines 
of each event under its appropriate Heresis, The importance of such 
a classification must have been deeply felt, for we find it commending 
itself to the notice of the reflecting Thueydides,? who would not have 
readily lapsed into any system solely from popular custom.* These 
archives contained not only the sacerdotal nomenclatures, but the 
feasts, games, and more remarkable events, especially those relating 
to the worship of the gods. Yet whatever were the decided aclvan- 
tages to accuracy gained by this arrangement, the old logographers 
were not so easily induced to forego the ancient and more natural 
order of calculation by generations, which method seems to have been 
common to all the oldest nations, and particularly to the Jews.>  Ac- 
cordingly we find Hellanicus® occasionally reverting to this less artifi- 
cial chronology, and at other times placing these two systems nearly 
in juxtaposition? From our previous investigation we may satis- 
factorily conclude that the exploits of Hercules were noted down from 
a chronological conspectus in the registry of the Hérésides, whilst the 
full narrative itself was in the “ Phoronis.” Hence the “‘ Priestesses 
of Juno” contained not only Grecian histories, but the most prominent 
events of Italy, Asia Minor, and Sicily. This work was subdivided 

1 Phavorinus ex Harpocrat. in verbo "ExAwredasy. 

® Vide Thucyd. ii. 2. Tzetzes, Posthomerica (Frag. 144); vide also Fisch. ad 
#ésch, Dial. iii, 10. 

8 Thueyd. iv, 183, Compare also Plut. De Mar., p. 1181, Prelier, 1. e. p. 34. 

4 This custom obtained amongst the Celtic of high antiquity in Ireland. See the 
extract in the Iberno-Celtic Institutes of the learned Vallancey (Dublin, 1773). The 
ancient MS. quoted by this profound antiquarian concludes by saying, “ there are 
many of these venerable manuscripts preserved to the present day, and many copies 
of thers are in the hands of the curious.” See also the origina! Celtic “en regard.” 

5 Matt. i, 17. 

® Schol. Eurip, Or. 1648. 

? Dion. Halic. Arch. 1. 22. 
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into three treatises. In the first the subject was extended to the The firt 
apotheosis of Hercules, and the reign of Theseus, The second book 
must have contained the events of the Trojan war, the draughting Ler 
of various colonies, both Greek and Trojan; and of this we find an 
indubitable corroboration in the passage of Dionysius Halicarnassus 

just cited below. Under this division also may be classed the legend 

of “ Theseus and Helen,” and the “Capture of Troy.”' The fact of 

our author's notice of the Naxian and Chalcedic settlements (chiefly 

A.¢. 736) may convey a fair idea of the chronological development of 

this book, which we may conclude ranged down to the Persian wars. 

The third book necessarily embraced the remaining time. In the ache eis 
treatise entitled, ‘On Nations,” we have two Scythian tribes, which ~~~ 
may be appropriately classed with the “Scythian Sketches.”* In 

the “‘ Ethnic Nomenclature” of Hellanicus we are presented with a Ethnic No- 
rapid qutline of the “ Libyan Institutes,” which, on the sare principle ™"“*™" 
of classification, will be appropriately annexed to his “ Egyptian 
Notices,” and the “ Way up to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon,” 

In the geographic relics of our author, we are perpetually struck by nis system 

the very brief and summary manner in which he dismisses each notice ; tine 
many of them, which we might naturally have expected to have found ne 
grouped around their principal subject, taking an isolated position. 
This reflection, however, will serve to show that since he had written 
so fully upon subjects in connection with Greece, giving the whole 
bent of his mind to the foundation of its cities and the source of its 
different tribes, this ethnic treatise must have had reference chiefly to 
foreign nations. Asa Greek, he had here little inducement to enter 
into chronological or genealogical detail ; rapidly sketching, as he did, 
their cities, the natural features of their country, with the genius and 
institutes of the inhabitants. 

There yet remains to be noticed, a doubtful production of Hellanicus, 
concerning the title of which coramentators are not agreed. Its usual 
title is, the *‘ Fortunes of Jove ;” Voss has proposed to read the The Fortanes 
“ Various Progeny of Jove ;”* but Sturz, preferring the usual heading, °f Jore- 


’ Frag. 144, Tzetz. Posthom. 768-780, 


2 Yevbine, 
® Conspectus of Hellanicus’ works (according to Preller) :— 

1. Genealagic. 2. Chorographic. 3. Chronological. 
Deukaleonica, Atthis. Priestesses of Juno Cligaas 
Phoroénes. Aeolika, rhs Heus). 

Atlantis, Persika, Karneonikai. 
4. Spurious, 
Aiguptiaka. 


Way up to the Temple of Ammon (Eis “Ageyearos dvd laos)» 
Barbaric Institutes (BagSagixé vipupea). 
Ethnic Nomenclature (‘Eva dvapeeeias). 
4 Wodurexia, Voss. de Hist. Grec, Miller would read woAvruyie, referring it 
fo a connection with the Orphic theogony. Prolegom. Frag. Hist. Gr, 
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considers it highly expressive of the various vicissitudes of fortune, of 
which Jupiter was the subject. We cannot positively decide whether 
it was a composition in verse or prose; though, from its apparently 
mythologic character and unity of object, it is highly probable that 
it was a species of Orphic romaunt." In the mythologic account of 
Be ae Atthis, Hellanicus does not rest at the fabulous periods, but he 
the Attic’ appears to have connectedly linked the Attic legend and the Attic 
Jegends. history in one series, from Ogyges or Cecrops to the Peloponnesian 
Hellaniews' war. Hig usual treatment of the “ Greck History ” is, to compose a 
testing Small treatise ; then to arrange, classify, and fill this up, so as te dis- 
history. tribute a quaternion of myths and families, whose corresponding heads 
with their primitive abodes are, of course, Deucalion in Thessaly, 
Phoroneus in Argolis, Atlas in Arcadia, and Cccrops in Attica, ; 
Hellanieus, just verging on that age when the mists of antiquity 
were to yield to the energetic vision of research, labours under the 
disadvantage of adapting a theme, essentially poetic, to the dull and 
cramped measure of a prose ill fitted for the wild freedom of the 
mythic flight. From these legends, too, various in their form and 7 
discrepant in their narrative, he had to select that which appeared 
less disunited—more plausible, yet not diverging towards any neologic 
system of Greek faith; and, in fact, where he has sometimes exercised 
an independent judgment, he has fallen under severe censure. By 
One-sided none is his veracity more strongly impugned than by Strabo and 
Ephorus and Etphorus: by the latter, indeed, he is roundly styled “a falsifier in 
- most things ;"* whilst Strabo observes, that he is so careless in 
treating antiquities, that Homer, Hesiod, and the tragic poets are 
entitled to equal credit. It appears that Hellanicus positively denied 
the destruction of Troy,* asserting that the ancient and the (in his 
time) modern city, were identical? Tzetzes observes that this was 
written to gratify the vanity of the then modern Trojans. This 
must be taken, however, with some qualification; since we find 
Hellanicus fixing, with a nicety somewhat marvellous, the month, day, 
and hour of its capture; and again, we have (in Fragment 127) the 
complete Virgilian account of the siege of Troy, including of course 
its destruction by fire. ‘* A‘neas,” he observes, “ induced by sound 
considerations, on perceiving that there was no possibility of saving 
the city, the greater part of which the enemy had already reduced, 
determined to abandon the fortress to the enemy, in order to preserve 
the persons of its inhabitants, its sacrcd things, and whatever money 
he could carry off with him, When he had resolved upon this plan, 
he sent forward the children, women, old men, and all the rest to 


1 Preller does not consider this authentic; a solitary fragment alone remains, 

# Ephorus, ap. Photius, Cod. lxxii, p. 64, 

8 Strabo, xiii, 612, 

4 See the learned Jacob Bryant’s work on the noneexistence of Troy. 

S"EaAavineg BF rmegipsves rors "TAnbew, diag & Extiven ptilos, euynyooks ra ody abens 
Ewes roday one vow rn edrs. Strab, xiii, 602. 
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whom a slow flight was indispensable; and he ordered them, after 
they hacl left the city, to take the road which led to Ida, whilst the 
Greeks intent upon the assault of the fortress, should not think of 
pursuing the flying multitude. ... To these he had given instructions 
to occupy the most fortified posts on Mount Ida. He himself, with a 
picked force, remained within the walls of the fortress, By thus sending 
forward his people from the city he rendered their escape less difficult, 
as the enemy was intent upon the assault of the citadel.... In the 
mean time the Greeks had taken the city by storm, and wholly occu- 
pied with plunder, afforded great facilities for the safe escape of the 
fugitives. /®neas, however, and his comrades, following the route of 
the latter, and forming one body, seized upon a most strongly fortified 
position on Mount Ida; they came up also with the inhabitants of 
Dardanus, who had deserted their city in the night, on seeing the 
immense masses of flame which shot forth from Troy.... fineas, 
however, with his children, his father, and the statues of the gods, 
sailed across the Hellespont in a flect already prepared.” 

Penthesilea,' too, and the Amazons, are not omitted by Hellanicus ; amezonian 
and we shall close our observations on this author by a quotation from legend. 
the 146th Fragment, in which this popular tale is thus noticed :— 

By native valour urged, to Troy the maiden came, 
The nuptial rite to win, and ewell the lists of Fame, 
Onnen of ill it were, to mate those beauteons charms, 


Sank not some hostile chief beneath thy deed of arms. 
Penthesilea thua advanced ‘midst war’s alarms, 


The best editions of Hellanicus are—Sturz, Hellanici Leshii Frag- Editions of 
menta, Leips. 1796, 8vo, with introductory commentary (second edit, Helene 
1826); in the same year in the Museum Criticum, vol. ii. p, 90-107 
(Cambridge) ; Preller’s investigation, De Hellanico Lesbio Historico, 

Dorpat, 1840, 4t0; C. and T. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gree. Paris, 
Firmin Didot, 1841 and 1846. 


1 Tzetzes, Posthomer, 768 :— 
encase brine ofertons dgtras tmitaude Toon 
Kader atkdenon, borg Te papas peiytin. 
Tis yre deraioioy iors rep dwigda Brite wvets ivy 
"Er py pty wodimioo dgordowaw ber avopas 
Taig pty MevtsceAbsny tAd wey dry’ igtovomw 
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HERODOTUS. 


: BORN B.C. 484. 
. 


*Hesdoros Toiv Teo KUTOU ovYyyeaPiow yeropivar, EAAgvixou Ts xad X Lowes, THY AUTH 
: Uwibiew weosndidaxdrar ox dxicgarire, dAA' twiscivesy auTan xgsioody v1 WZoieuy. 
Herodotus (though Hellanicus and Charon the historians preceded him, who had 
previously published works on the same basis) was not diverted from his design, 
: but felt persuaded that he could produce something superior.—Dion. Hulic. Epist. 
ad Pomp. 


THAT one of the most powerful characteristics of human nature, in 
_ all climes and ages, should apparently forego its claim, where that 
| claim is paramount, may prove the subject of no mean speculation to 
the philosophic mind. The love of fame— 
The spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days— 
Seems to have failed in obtaining its accustomed meed among some 
of the most eminent individuals of antiquity. The barren registry of Stender _ 
the mere names of Homer, Hesiod, and Herodotus, are wellnigh all Mosmphic. 
that biography can claim to deepen our interest in men so pre- Homer, 
eminently conspicuous amid the grey mists of early literature. If to Hoar na 
" this we add the slenderest notices of their birth-place and kindred,— 
even these not unfrequently the subject of dispute,—we then have all 
that can honestly be claimed as the story of their lives. This is a 
melancholy but a truthful reflection; and though a distinguished 
writer of the present day' has endeavoured to evolve the biography paiioan on 
of Herodotus from his own work, the research and acumen brought Herodotas. 
to bear upon the investigation, have produced not a “ Life,” but a 
commentary upon the movements of our author, political, local, and 
historic. Is it that amid the absorbing interest of these noble writings, 
the individual has been lost in his works? His gift has been splendid ; 
but how little do we know of the giver! Has he reared a temple to 
intellect, so vast and magnificent, that amidst its glorious dimensions 
the architect has shrunk into insignificance? Has the priest of genius 
left the altar with lineaments unrecognized? It may be so; but his 
spirit yet lingers at the shrine. Nay, from the early dawn of Hellas, 
it must be remembered that springing to life from the creative Peans 
of Homer, and dilated into manhood by the patriotism of Herodotus, 
nationality now enthroned claimed a homage so deep and engrossing, price 
as to permit few to search the records of an ancestor more humble nationality 


1 Dahlman, Herodotus, Aus seinem Buche, sein Leben. 
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than herself. Tradition, which has done so much for a people, has 
proved ungrateful to the individual; nay, the very festivals of classic — 
Greece, those streams which swelled her mighty flood of glory, tended 
still further to sweep from view the life-forms of the poet and his- 
torian. The lyre may be sweet, but how few ask more than the name 
of the artisan by whom it was strung! Amidst the joyful splandours 
of a victory, a nation pauses but to catch the name of the conqueror. 
To augment and give a direction to this deep feeling of nationality, | 
Jonic festival the Ionians especially, by the magnificent festivities of Delos, had 
a early marshalled an array of kindred and of policy, calculated to range 
beneath this banner all the continental and insular representatives of 
their race.'’ That tendency to graceful relaxation and buoyant mirth, 
so early characteristic of maritime states, and so beautifully sung by 
Homer,” had here full scope, and shone out in the most brilliant 
realizations of fancy. From the combined Ionic cities, and from 
Athens, poured forth all their beauty and their wealth, with every 
circumstance of joy that the delighted memory could treasure :-— 
Untouched by age and deathless would he deem 
Ionia’s throng, could he but greet. them then, 
The grace combined would scan—his breast would teem 
With joy, each manly form, each lovely maid to ken, 
The swift-winged barks and boundless wealth of men.4 
These splendid festivals of Delos, though declining, and finally ceasing* 
pee Poo long before the era of Herodotus, gave an impress and an enduring 
literature. bias to the Ionic literature. Hence, the earliest writers of prose were 
the Ionic logographers, whose tale of marvels was here, doubtless, 
swollen either by actual converse with the man of many travels,° or 
' See Thucydides, iii, 104, %éy rs yag quveikiv xal ras thesigowy doorsg vuv ig 7m 
"Efiow “lavig.—mx, 7. A. 
* Odyssey, viii. 300, 12 :— 
Let other realins the deathfal gauntlet wield, 
Or boast the glories of the athletic field, 


We in the course unrivalled speed display, 
Or through cerulean billows plough the way. 
” oe * * * 


Rise, then, ye skilled in measures: let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a distant air, 
And faithful say, to you the powers belong 
Ta race, to sail, to dance, to chant. the song. 
Pope’s Homer, 300, 308. 
8 dain x) dézvarous mas dynes tpeperven est), 
"Os vdeo" txaveidorl or "ledves atfgoos Liev 
Tidsraw vite xsv tdesro yew, Teespaito Db dopey, 
"Avdgas T Bigopaav, NaAACaivous TE Yuvalxag, 
Nijas 2° sixsins, #2 abraw yenuore wear. 
Hom. Hymn Apoll. Del. 146. 
See Groate’s Hist. Greece, vol. iii. p. 224, 

4 Thucyd. iii. 104, ral 33 oregi robs dyavas xad ra wAsiora xartAvds bord ExaPogan, 
ws Hixdss—x. v. A. The Thueydidzean version of that part of the Homeric Hyme 
quoted in this sect. (104) differs widely from all the MSS. 

5 (dune roAvwrAavts) Agath. i. 1, ut ante. 
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subsequently by the family traditions of those whose ancestors had 

taken part in these great festivals, The dialect of Ionia would now Dialectic 
necessarily become the most graceful medium for narrative, both from ""** 
the Homeric precedent and froin its continuous series of mytho- 
historic writers. Here, then, was a language so beautifully adapted 

to his purpose, that Herodotus, though a Dorian by birth, selected it 
voluntarily ; a circumstance the more remarkable, as the Doric was 
undoubtedly the haughtiest of the Grecian races.' Again, this dialect, 


' We here present our readers with the beautifill remarks of Professor Jacobs 
(Vorzug der Griechischen Sprache, in ihren Mundarten) on the peculiar adaptation 
of the Ionic dialect to graceful narrative. ““ Was it only,” he observes, “ the acci- 
dent by which the singer of the Iliad happened to be born beneath the sky of Tonia 
that moulded the Jonian dialect for ever to epic poctry, and a greater accident still, 
perhaps the whim of the moment, that moved the thoughtful Herodotus to prefer, 
in his inestimable work, the same language to the Doric, which was his mother- 
tongue, or to the Attic, which was just then shooting forth its fairest scions? We 
moust therefore look about us for another, and a more satisfactory explanation. It 
is admitted by all who have followed ont its history with attention, that civiliza- 
tion in Greece was more thoroughly unfolded by a natural growth than elsewhere, 
and that its crowning blossoms opened only when every other portion of the 
wondrous plant had been entirely matured. The mind of man, in Hellas, followed 
the most natural course in putting forth its powers, as it did in no other country, 
and among no other people. It awoke like a laughing infant under the soft heaven 
of Ionia. Here it enjoyed a life exempt from drudgery, among fair festivals and 
solemn assemblies, full of sensibility and frolic, joy, innocent curiosity, and child- 
like faith. Surrendered to the outer world and inclined to all that was attractive 
by novelty, bewuty, and greatness, it was here the people listened, with great eager- 
ness, to the history of the men and heroes, whose deeds, adventures, and wanderings 
filled a former age with their renown, and when they were echoed in song, moved 
to ecstasy the breast of the hearers. It was thus that the poets first took up those 
heroic legends here as the most favourable materials for their art, and from the 
legend by degrees sprang the epic poem. The narrative was clear, imaginative, 
Picturesque, varied, and minute, as the youthful feelings of the age apd of the 
listening multitude required. That the deed should be mirrored in the song ; that 
every form should stand forth distinct and lively; that even in single parts the 
whole should be shadowed out: in a word, that the glorious world of heroes 
should move in perfect dignity and serene poetic splendour ;—this was the aim of 
the epic poet, as of every one in whose fresh and vigorous fancy a subject kindled 
into life is struggling for utterance. The Ionic dialect answered this purpose the 
most completely. As the hexameter is and ranst be the peculiar metre of epic 
poetry, so may the Ionic dialect also be regarded as its pevuliar organ, not only 
because it furnishes the greatest multitude of lively and picturesque expressions, 
but the greatest variety of forms, in the most comprehensive sense of the term. As 
among aJl measures, the hexameter moves most. freely within the limits of law, so 
the Ionic dialect, even in its ancient form, enjoys the greatest and most graceful 
freedom in iis resolutions and contractions, as well as in the loose connection of 
sentences, the free movement of its numbers, and even in the carelessness which it 
makes use of as a natural right. Its entire character is diffusive, unfulding its 
structure part by part, playful and episodical as the genius of epic poetry itself, 
which, in its free movements, aims at nothing so much as at clear, minute, and 
natural representation. When this adaptation had once been scized upon, in its full 
perfection, by the lively perception of the Greeks, through the Homeric poema, 
they never could have conceived the thought of separating what had grown 
together or of exchanging an organic part for another arbitrarily put on, But epic 
poetry, in a later time, and with a less picturesque language, could by no means be 
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still more than any other, would be the lingua franca of the Hellenic 
race ; embracing not only their European settlements, but the Asiatic 
coast—much of Asia, and the colonies in the northern coasts of Africa. 

We have already secn, from the inherent difficulties attendant on 
obtaining a legitimate “ Life” of our author, that we must be content 
to receive from antiquity notices which have served as the basis of 
Herodotean biography, where they do not militate avainst authorities 
of superior weight for fidelity and for chronological exactness, Few 
writers have attracted so irresistibly the investigations of profound 
scholars and of enthusiastic admirers as Herodotus ; and the names of 
Larcher, Valckenacr, Wesseling, Schweighauser, Gaisford, Creuzor, 
Dahlian, Bachr, and a host of other commentators, show the high 
estimation in which the great father of history has been increasingly 
held by the literary world. This illustrious historian was born at 
Halicarnassus,' in Asia Minor, in the first year of the 740th Olympiad, 
nc. 484, A Dorian by extraction, and of distinguished family, we 
learn from the same authority * that the name of his father was Lyxes, 
his mother Dyro, his brother Theodorus. Panyasis, an illustrious 
poct, was another relative ; so that by connection as well as by per- 
sonal position, he was eminently qualified for the high object which 
he early contemplated. Herodotus, born ten years after the unsuc 
cessful insurrection of Asiatic Grecce,® soon left his native country, 
which had been completely enthralled by the grandson of the celebrated 
Artemisia, the tyrant Lygdamis, by whom his uncle, Panyasis, had 
been cruelly put to death. 

That practical course of mental training, which in Europe pro- 
ceeds from books to men, was not adequately available at the era of 
Herodotus ; and the converse order of acquiring knowledge had been 


remoulded, and what had bloomed in the infancy of the nation, if it lasted to mature 
age, could not but remain in its firsf and original simplicity, Hence there neither 
was nor could be Attic or Dorian epic poetry, but it remained what. if was, and 
must needs be, at its origin, Ionic in spirit, melody, Janguage, and measure. Hence 
we may also easily explain the use of the Ionic dialect in the Muses of fhe Lorian 
Herodotus. As the rhapsodies of Homer are the epos of poetry, so the wondrons 


and enchanting work of Herodotus is the epos of history. The wanderings of the - 


much-enduring Ulysses embrace the whole extent of the then known or imagined 
world, and many great deeds of heroes, the various manners of men and of nations, 
countries and cities ; and Herodotus works into the rich and lively picture that he 
unrols before us the deeds of elder and later times, the migrations of tribes and 
their kings, wonderful and pleasant adventures, wise and significant discourses, 
remarkable manners and modes of life among the people, extraordinary appearances 
of nature, and products of the laborious skill of man. Here too all is picturesque, 
lively, and minute. But the Doric dialect was no suitable organ for this epic 
spirit, and it might well have seemed impossible to shape it over for this purpose at 
a time when its character was already firmly fixed. Thus he adopted what was 
ready to his hands, the Ionic dialect, consecrated to epic poefiry, and therefore suit- 
able for his historical epos.”’ 

1 Herod. i. 1; Clint. Fast. Hell. 29, 

£ Suidas in Vit. Herod. 

8 DahIman, Herod., Aus seinem Buche, sein Leben. 
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the prevailing system from Ulysses downwards... We accordingly 
find our author, in early manhood, when probably about twenty-five 
years of age, entering upon that course of patient and observant travel 
which was to render his name illustrions as a philosophic tourist. 
The shores of the Hellespont, Scythia, and the Euxine Sea; Syria, Joumey of 
Egypt, Palestine, Colchis, the northern parts of Africa, Ecbatana, and "*redetus. 
even Babylon, were the objects of his unwearied research, On his 
| return from these important travels, we find him settling in Samos, 
for the power of Lygdamis was still paramount in Halicamassus. A 
strong party, desirous of crushing the power of the tyrant, still 
remained in that state. Buta master spirit, well acquainted with 
the resources of the party, and the means of ensuring unanimity, was 
tequired to direct the springs of the enterprise, Such an one was Hesdethe 
found in Herodotus, who, urged by a desire to avenge his slaughtered guint 
relative, and to secure the independence of his country, lent his powerful Lysdnmis. 
aid, and carried the revolution to a triumphant conclusion, The tyrant 
was dethroned. The downfal of this oppressor failed, however, to 
secure the freedom of the people: a powerful oligarchy promptly 
seized the vacant position, and our historian, deeply read in the selfish- 
ness of human nature, and despairing to effect the desired result, bade Leaves Hali- 
his country a final adieu. Soon, however, seeking that distinction “7” 
which even the disasters of his native land tended to advance, he pro- 
ceeded to Olympia, where those games which formed the glory of 
Greece were in actual celebration. Here, amidst the vehement applause Lucian's 
of the assembled Greeks, we are told he recited his work, which was ‘sopele | 
honoured by the flattering title of the Nine Muses, On this occasion Herodotus at 
it was that Thucydides, then a youth, touched by the noble ambition 287" 
of future excellence, was affected even to tears by the recitation of 
Herodotus, ‘ Olorus,” said the historian to the youth’s father, “ thy 
son is enthusiastically fond of science.”* Subsequently to this, for 


" Odyss. i, 4:— 
Wandering from clime to clime, observant strayed, 
Their manners noted and their tastes surveyed. 
Pope's Odysscy, 1. 5, 6, 

2 In presenting this popular and highly interesting account of Herodotus and 
Thucydides at Olympia, we are bound fo remark that chronology has shaken the 
confidence once felt in its accuracy; at the same time we furnish the reader with 
the result of Dahlman’s scrutiny on this point (Herodotus, Aus seinem Buche, sein 
Leben) and the remarks of Heeren, who observea (Anc. Greece, c. xiv. n. 1), “ That 
Thucydides was not present as a hearer of Herodotus is clearly proved by Dahlman, 
pp- 20 and 216. Had he, as a youth of sixteen, in the year 456 3B. ¢., listened to 
Herodotus, he must have formed his purpose of becoming an historian at least two- 
and-thirty years before he carried it into effect, and before he had chosen a subject ; 
for his biographer, Marcellinus, informs us that he did not write his history till 
after his exile, that is, after the year 424. n,c, The oarrative of Lucian, that 
Herodotus read his history aloud at Olympia, contains no date; the assumption 
that it was in 456 B. c. rests on the anecdote about Thucydides, which Lucian does 
not mention. Why then may it not have taken place at a later day? Lucian may 
have coloured the narrative, but hardly invented it. That such readings took 
piace, not before the whole people, but only before those interested, follows of 


Pluetarch’s 
Heradotus 

at the 
Panathenza. 
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twelve years continuously, we find Herodotus prosecuting his historical 
and geographical investigations, travelling principally in the Grecian 
provinces; when once more stimulated by previous triumphs, and 
possibly by the consciousness of enlarged information and preater 
accuracy in his work, he is described as again reciting his composition 
hefore an Athenian audience, at the august festival of the Panathenea, 
The delighted assembly presented our author with ten talents, for the 
noble manner in which he had recorded the glories of their ancestors.’ 
We might now naturally have anticipated that after a triumph so 
sigual, Herodotus would have finally settled either at Athens or in 
Tonia. But he did not. Powerful motives :nust have induced a 
deviation from so natural a course. It is not improbable that the 
narration of certain facts, apparently incredible to the Greeks, may have 
rendered him the object of that incredulous laugh which not even 
‘ the stern philosopher can bear.”* 


course ; and if Herodotus read, not his whole work, but only a part of it (and his 
work was probably finished by portions), the difficulties suggested by Dahlman 
disappear. These remarks are designed, not to prove the truth of the narrative, 
but to show that it does not involve improbabilities.”” 

Amongst other difficulties, the following have been suggested :—First, that the 
work of Herodotus contains many allusions which belong to a later date than the 
recitation aft Olympia. Secondly, that no one could have read a work iike that of 
Herodotus’ in the open air and under a burning July sun. And thirdly, that only 
a small number of those present could possibly have heard it. The first difficulty 
is not insuperable, since these facts might have been introduced during the residence 
of Hercdotus at Thurii; nor is it necessary to find ancient evidence of such addi- 
tions, as it is not probable that Herodotus would allow any copy of his work to go 
forth till after its complete revision. The second and third objections are not very 
weighty, since the reader of such a work might either be in a sheltered position, or 
he might recite in the cooler afterpart of the day; and the circumstance of 4 few 
only out of many being able to hear the speaker, would no more disprove fhe fact 
than to say that a popular meeting of the present day in the open air never took 
place, because there were nurabers who could not possibly have heard the speaker. 
A stronger argument against the occurrence of such a recitation is, that 600 years 
elapsed before the first mention of it, and that the fact is then cited by Lucian, an 
author, the whole tenor of whose writings shows incontestahly what sacrifices of 
truth he would make for the sake of dramatic effect. Once made, however, the 
statement was of a character 50 popular as to be readily embraced, and that ten- 
dency to an easy acquiescence which Thucydides so admirably criticises* woul 
pass forward the tale to posterity. 

1 This popular account rests entirely upon the credit of Plutarch, after whom it 
was repeated by Eusebius (Chron. p. 169); it is, however, diametrically opposed 
to chronology, There is a similar report of an Herodotzan recitation at Corinth, 
dependent upon Dion Chrysostomus (Orat. xxsvil, p. 103), which is entitled to no 
more confidence than the Olympic tale. 

® Steph. Byz. says (v. doves) that he left to avoid the insatiable Momus (aarAnrar 
Maysov crix@eyay). ‘The reader need hardly be reminded of the somewhat analo- 
gous case of the illustrious traveller Bruce, whose veracity was so sorely impugned. 


* Thucyd. i. 20. See also Herac, Pont. Alleg. Wom. p. 411, oBacoviorws aurois 7 HS 
arnGerds xpiows Epperrat; and Alian. Frag. p. 1010, GAd' exelpos te afacartome ypapy re Kae 
arokacrupw Tys cAnBeias. ... Ks Ts Ae 

+ Heyse and Baehr maintain the fact of the recitation, but with little effect. See Bachs’s 
Herod. 1835, 
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An Athenian colony was just about sailing for Italy, to raise a Settiea at 
settlement upon the ruins of Sybaris. With these pioneers of Italian Thurit. 
civilization Herodotus sailed,' and in the city which they founded, Thurii, 
he took up his final resting-place, occupying himself with putting in the 
last touches to his graceful portraiture of the men and manners of his 
time. Hence, he is sometimes called the historian of Thurii? Here 
in retirement this great writer lived till the time of the Peloponnesian 
war2 The period of his death, though unknown, must have been His death. 
subsequent to B.c. 408 ; at which date, as we may easily deduce from 
his own statements,* he was still living at the age of seventy-seven, 
and engaged on his history. A cenotaph (sometimes confounded with 
his grave) close to that of Thucydides, and just on the exterior of one 
of the Athenian gates, was the only spot which marked the reverence 
of antiquity for the man who had enlightened, elevated, and ennobled 
Greece.’ 

The style of this philosophic history admirably corresponds in style ard 

sweetness with the various episodes which grace the leading narrative ; (ope o* the 
the practical scope of which is to evince the triumph of civilization Herodc tus. 
over barbarism, and to point the victory of mind over brute force, 
Before the eventful shock of Marathon, feeble and disparate indeed 
were the subjects for record; but now, the liberation of Greece, a 
theme of surpassing glory, patriotic piety, and meet triumph, formed a 
golden chain by which the affections of Hellas were drawn towards 
the generation which had striven so lony and nobly for her children, 
The main achievement of our author then was, essentially, a history in 
the best acceptation of the term, a narrative unfolded by investigation 
and sealed by truth; a narrative having nought in common with the 
shadowy forins of antiquity, save the race of heroes which its inspi- 
ration had called iuto life. 

We are now prepared to remark on the diverging tendencies of Diverging 
these noble writings, the more powerful from the entire absence of art, (fo enmey of 
They are twofold, First, they embody the internal policy of Greece, Herodotus. 
with its attendant victories at Marathon and Plata, while they evolve 
her external policy*® under Agesilaus and Xenophon in Asia, Secondly, 
they are philosophic; taking the various forms of historical and mytho- 
geographic investigations, antiquities, natural history, and occasional 
speculative allegories, On the first of these divisions we shall now 
treat, presenting, in a concise point of view, its chief features, 


' Some authors are of opinion that Herodotus did not sail to Thurii with this 
early expedition, but subsequently. 

® Pliny, Hist. Nat. xii. 45 Strabo, xiv. 6573; Arist. Rhet. iii, 9. 

® Dion. Hal. De Thucyd, Jud. t. vi. c.v. While at Thurii he appears to have 
visited several of the Greek settlements in Italy and Sicily. 

“ Herodotus, in hia work, mentions many incidental facts, and of these allusions 
the latest brings us down to 8. c. 408, 

5 Marcellious in Vit. Thacyd. 

8 Vide Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on History. 
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Revolt ofthe ‘The revolt of the Ionian confederacy’ drew towards it a naval force 
Jonians- from Athens, by whose assistance the Ionians seized on Sardis, which 
they burned? On receiving intelligence of this disaster, Darius deter- 
mined to be avenged. He commenced by again subjugating the 
Tonians," and then despatched a powerful army against Atlens.* 
Defeat of the At Marathon, the defeat of the Persian power was decisive.’ Im- 
Frnunsat mediately subsequent to this terrible check, Darius was still further 
exasperated by the insurrection of Epypt,® at that time a Persian 
province ; but whilst making still more formidable warlike preparations 
against Athens, he was cut off by the hand of death.” His son and 
successor, Xerxes, inherited all his father’s desire for conquest; there 
was not wanting in his court a faithful adviser to counsel his youthful 
inipradence ; but the sound judgment shown by Artabanes, the king's 
uncle, was scornfully rejected by the ambitious monarch. He resolved 
Xerxes not only on the destruction of Athens, but the complete subjugation 
Babess tor of all Hellas.* The narrative given by Herodotus of the miphty force 
theinvasion thus led against the Greeks, the immense fleet and the vast magazines 
reece, os . . «gs . 
of provision, covering the frontier of the Asiatic empire towards 
Greece, embody the most lively and interesting descriptions.* This 
loud note of preparation continued incessantly for two years, when, 
on the opening of the succeeding spring, the gigantic armament began 
Defeated at its onward movement.” After penetrating into Greece, Xerxes first 
Thermopyl® experienced, at the pass of Thermopyle, a desperate foretaste of the 
valour of Greece; he next suffered the destruction of his fleet at 
Salamis,'® and finally, he was himself forced to fly ignominiously into 
Defeat and Asia.'* His best commander, however, Mardonius, still remained in 


“an bl at Greece with a formidable army ; but the fortunes of this officer proved 
Platza, as disastrous as those of his royal master; for, in the following year, 


Platea witnessed his utter defeat and death."* Exactly coincident with 
this victory of the Greeks at Platea, a Persian army posted at Mycale, 


! Herod. v, 99. ® Tbid. 100, * Ibid, vi. 6-25. 
4 Ibid. 43. > Thid. 112, ef seg. ® Ibid. vii. 1. 
7 Thid, 4. ® Thid. 18. 


9 TwgeoxeneeZera De wot Bardo eg Tees yePtigas BuGawe ce wal Atuxodlvon Eawred, 
Bolvidl re xed Aupumciows, wal arin on oreuriy newubdaAew, ive po Auetvth orga 
pendk TH urokiqua tAwuvapesvee tori ryy “EAAdox. c&vaorauddpeevous BE cous xaigous, Koonce 
CatrAcw ixtrevs, ive borerndearroy ting dAdo GAAY aywwhovrms OAK: TE KEE olen 
ix vs “Aging wavraxdéey. See likewise Her, vii. 21, sub, fin. The difficulties of 
furnishing a commissariat for immense bodies of troops in actual servive were deeply 
felt, in Napoleon’s campaign in Russia. Vide Count Segur’s Expedition to Russia. © 

0 Hered. vii. 37. Ut Ybid. 233. 12 [bid. viii, 84. 

18 [bid. 117. The extent of this calamity is treated by Aischylus, as might 
anticipated, with a poetical embellishment somewhat highly coloured :— 

“Ovo Bt Aorsrel, xaroryey GwT LIES 
Gosens wigdouveres pays wodAg Tov 
Hxovew exPeuyivres, au waa Kok TIVE Sy 
EQ’ teriotiyoy sects. H. Te Ae 
Vide the remarks on this retreat by Grote (Hist. Greece, vol. ¥. p. 190), 
14 Herod. ix. 63. 
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in Caria, experienced the fate of their brethren in Europe ;* in both 
eases near the precinets of Eleusinian Ceres. 

We have thus drawn the broad outlines of this interesting work, on 
which the reflecting mind will not fail to remark, that the shock 
of the east against the west has ever been followed with uniform results, 
from the day of Marathon downwards, through the crusading field of 
Asealon to the plain of Plassy. Here, too, we behold the uniform 
springs of human nature producing results exactly correlative—unjust 
aggression ever exciting retaliation. Do we remark this Persian host 
assaulting the liberties of Greece ?-—we observe the rebounding scale 
launch forth the Agesilaus, the glorious Ten Thousand, and finally the 
avenging Alexander. Do we see the “dire Hannibal” marshalling 
his imposing array hefore the gates of Rome ?—another glance discloses 

Scipio, with the terrible Roman, trampling down the rival walls of Historical 
hage. Time rolls on, and an “ Invincible Armada” leaves the ''°ete"® 

shores of Spain, to crush the realra of Encland. Again, the refluent 
tide rolls back a triumphant navy through succeeding ycars, till the 
stronghold of the foe remains in British hands. The tale is repeated 
in our own day, and requires not an Herodotus to fathom its sources. 
The hosts of Napoleon rush upon the north, aud the descending weight 
of Europe soon paralyses France. The picture drawn by Herodutus 
in these cascs would have been that of ‘‘the outraged gods of the 
Jand ;” and his moral, “the jealous visitations of the Divinity on 
presumptuous power.” 

We now pass on to consider the second division of our author, 
embracing antiquities, natural history, &c. Ere we commence our 
investigation, however, we naturally inquire what were 


Tue Resources or THis ANCIENT TRAVELLER 


for the ready prosecution of his arduous researches? We have already 
seen that he was of noble parentage, and of high consideration in his 
native city ; and from this we may fairly infer, that Herodutus possessed 
not only influence but considerable wealth. Even discarding this pro- 


} Herod. ix. 98, 104. 
# Ibid. i, 82; vii. 46. Compare also the exact counterpart of this sentiment 
in Sophocles :— 
"Es 28 ous tordcowem xtgcls 
ih bya wropwweret, 
Aixeg apoCnrog, ovdd 
Baspedvary f8 chewy, 
xox wy tAerTo peoieet, 
Bucerdr pow x aplv x AUudas, 
bi wa 7d sibs xegdouvsl Bixains, 
xt) trav dowiroy éckeros, 
4 ray abixror Lire waragwy. xT. Ay 
Edipus Tyr. 883-891. 
We shall have occasion hereafter to touch upon the cause of this simgalar harmony 
of sentiment between the poet and historian. 
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position, the customary rights of hospitality to the traveller in eastern 
climes, from the patriarchal’ ave through the Homeric? and succeeding 
ages, would bestow abundant means for the prosecution of his inquiries 
inthe manner most gratifying to the Greek mind. Nor are we tn our own — 
time without instances of successful travel by the blind, and by those 
destitute af pecuniary resources,’ even in the repulsive regions of the 
north. Ya Phoenicia we find the wanderer Ulysses, after an abundant 
banquet, receiving not only a costly sword with a vest and tunic, but 
each chief presents the hero with a golden talent, while from his hast he 
receives a golden cup of elaborate design ; and, to crown these graceful 
acts, the quecn appropriates from her own stores an elegant coffer to 
contain the whole* Now, though the heroic hospitality had passed, 
yet the deep impress left on society at large by customs sc adapted 
to its wants, must have made little practical difference between the 
Homeric age and that of Herodotus; who in fact, as analogy goes far 
to prove, would have been hailed with a greeting the more welcome, 
jast in proportion as he left behind him the institutes of artificial 
socicty.2 Again, we have no intimation of any personal peril encoun- 


1 Gen, xviii, 3; xix. 2, ef passim, 
® But enter this my homely roof and sce 


Our woods not void of hospitality ; 
Then tell me whence thou art, and what the share 
Of woes and wanderings thou wert born to bear? 
Pope's Odyssey, xiv. 53-56, 
See also Hiad, vi. 17, on the hospitable Axylus slain by Tydides :— 
In fair Arisbes’ walls (his native place) 
He held his seat, a friend to human race; 
Fast by the road, his ever-open door 
Obliged the wealthy and relieved the peor. 
8 See Holman’s and Cochrane’s Travels. 
* Hom, Odys. viii. 450 :— 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion share, 
O’er whom supreme imperial power I bear. 
Bring gold, a pledge of love ; a talent bring, 
A vest, a robe, and imitate your king. 
x * * x 


L.491:— A bowl that flames with gold, of wondrous frame, 
Ourselves we give, memorial of our name. 
* 7 * * * 
L. 50%:— Herself the chest prepares ; in order roll’d 
The robes, the vests are ranged, and heaps of gold. 

5 The hospitality of the North American Indians is well known (see Loskiel, 
Hist. of the Miss. of the Unit. Breth. amongst the X. Am. Ind., parti. citi.) The 
ancient Germans were celebrated for this virtue: “Cum defecére qui medo hospea 
fuerat, moostrator hospitii et comes, proxsimam domum non invitati adeunt; nee 
interest—pari humanitate accipiuntur.” Tacit. German. c. xxi. Amongst the 
Arabs this virtue is net only practically, but poetically celebrated ; of Hatem, the 
most generous of the Arabians, it is said— 

4 ro 4 4 
dled AB Fodua) 9 By BRS Ady 
“His poems expressed the charms of beneficence, and his practice evinced that he | 
wrote from the heart,?? See Pococke’s Spec, Hist. Arab, ; and Carlyle’s Specimens 
of Arabian Poetry, 4 
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tered by our author whilst on his travels; he always appears to be on 
the best of terms with his informants: this possibly may have arisen 
as well from the sacred laws of hospitality, as from the insinuating 
address of the traveller, which is seen through the transparent tracery 
of his own literary portrait. 

To the best authorities in Egypt, the most important point of his 
antiquarian researches, Herodotus must have had facilitated access 
throngh the medium of the Ionic residents. 

The settlement of Naucratis, too, founded in the reign of Psam- 
metichus,' and vestet with extensive privileges in the time of Amasis 
(whom we find from Herodotus to have been a great admircr of the 

Hellenes, ant whose reign of forty-four years tended still further to 
consolidate Greek commercial interests), must have proved a most 
advantageous status, whence to prosccute his inquiries. Here a most 
important factory, maintained by nine Graco-Asiatic cities, of which 
four were Ionic, pave additional spirit to the naval enterprise of 
Halicarnassus, which we find enrolled amongst the supporters of this 
great emporium* 

A religious establishment, corresponding in dignity and wealth 
to this great commercial speculation, gave to the undertaking the 
sanctions of the Hellenic religion.” Familiar intercourse witli this 
“maratinio-corporate body—whose members traded to Africa, Italy, 
Sicily, the Euxine, and Palestine; whose overland commerce was con- 
‘hected with Babylon, Colchis, the interior of Persia, Scythia, and 
Syria—would give every information that could be accessible to a 
traveller in the age and position of Herodotus. Here, at the noble 
institute of the Hellenium, he would he already advanced a forinidable 
Stage on his journey, and yet experience all the feeling anid security 
of home that a Greek could possibly enjoy in a foreign country, 
Pecuniary assistance, if required; recommendations to established 
trading posts or to foreign agents; advice as to the best modes of 
procedure and the most eligible track for travel ; previous warnings of 
national dangers, or national peculiarities; the mode of effectually 
conciliating the more intractable tribes: these, and many others, 


*Daweavers yap tel VYopuunriyou rexovra vavely MiAtoin +s eees. TORY 
txtivay Navxgeriv, ob word tis By idies Voted. Strabo, xviii. 801, 

? « Naueratis was for a long tine the privileged port for Grecian commerce with 

i Eeypt. No Greek merchant was permitted to deliver goods in any other port, or 

to enter any other of the mouths of the Nile except the Kanopic. If forced into 
any of them by stress of weather, he was compelled to make oath that his arrival 
was a matter of necessity, and to convey his goods round by sea into the Kanopic 
branch to Naucratis; and if the weather still forbade such a proceeding, the mer- 
clandise was put inte barges and conveyed round to Nauciatis by the futrrnal 
canals of the Delta. Such a monopoly, which made Naucratis in Egypt something 
dike Canton in China, or Nangasaki in Japan, no longer subsisted in the time of 
Herodotus. But the factary of the Hellénion was in full operation aud diynity, 
aud yery probably he himself may have profited by its advautages.” Grote’s Hist. 
Greece, vol. ili. p. 448, 

® Flerod. ii, 178. 
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would be the advantages furnished by actual intercourse at the 
Hellenic station of Naucratis,—a position so much the more desirable, 
as it placed at his disposal the whole result of Egyptian and Phonician 
experience. 

We have now to take into consideration 


THe [npirEcT Sources or INFORMATION 


possessed by our author, The mind of Herodotus had been evidently 
imbued with the noblest maxims of the Ionic philosophy, which’ 
everywhere sheds a mild light over his writings; and his familiar 
acquaintance with the poems of Hesiod and Homer, would a 
give a zest to that love of nature and of independent travel, so beau- 
tifully painted in the pages of the latter: it was fitting that the 
representative of the epos of prose' should enjoy the free wanderings ~ 
of the father of poetry. With the writings of Simonides, Alcaus, 
Sappho, Pindar, and Aéschylus, he was familiar; and he had read, as 
we have hefore shown, the works of the best logographers. 

But not only with these writings was Herodotus acquainted. He ~ 
enjoyed the personal friendship of the noblest representative of the 
Tragic Muse in Greece—Sophocles,? whose high-toned pitosonhgd 
breathes a solemn melody responsive to the religious reflections of 
our author. Here, from this lofty source, he doubtless caught the 
pure rays of that hallowed fire which shed its lustre on Euripides: 
the intimacy thus formed must have been of the most delightful 
character ; and the result was a poem addressed to Herodotus by the 
great tragic writer, the tithe of which breathes the most tender sim- 
plicity.? With a mind thus enlightened, thus fortified with the 
precepts of philosophy, and prepared to acquiesce in the fated decrees 
of the Divinity,* he was well qualified to enter upon his arduous 
carecr. If he brought not to his investigations the profound political 
sagacity of Thucydides—if he evolved not from his inquiries maxims — 
for the future statesman—he yet possessed that native Greek quickness ~ 
of perception, that enabled him to take in objects at a single glance in 
their fairest proportions; and a sentiment so benevolent, as to carry 
along with him the feelings of his reader. 

But we must now rapidly pass on to investigate 


Tre Direct Sources of our AUTHOR’s InroRMATION. 


These may be classed under two heads; viz., Hicratic and Demotie: 
to the former, we may refer the majority of results presented to us in 


1 Movos “Hettoras “Optgexrdces tyivero, Long. De Sub. 
® Vide Donaldson’s interesting notice on this subject in the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society, vol. i. No. 15. 
3 Qudny “Heodery retkev SoQomars trie dv 
aeve’ Eo wivcheovre” 


Plut, An Sent, sié Gerend. Respub. iii, 784. 


4 thy wemgapbony pooigay dduvara tors GroPuylen xs Gew. Herod. i, 194. 
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the Egypt of Herodotus; to the latter, local legends or personal 


observation. There is one canon, however, laid down by our author Canon of 
very decidedly, which he applies indifferently to either source, viz. 4°" 


that he considers %& his duty to relate what is told him ;' but as to has giving 
tinplicit credence to everything, he does not consider himself bound to do so 
at all; “ and let this my remark,” he adds, “ hold good with respect fo this 
entire history :” and this is his practice, however sceptical he himself 
may be.* This does not preclude his sometimes subjoining an inde- 
pendent opinion of his own, where the tale seems very extraordinary. 
On other occasions we find him rationalizing spontaneously, where a 
marvellous legend seems at all capable of the process, as in the case of 
the feathers that fall in Scythia, “with which the atmosphere is so 
replete, as to hide the extent of the continent ;” this he very naturally 


defines to be snow.” He again gives his opinion that the two doves, Retimalizing 


the one at the grove of Dodona,* the other in Libya, are allegorical 
Tepresentations of two priestesses; the one black, the other white: this 
satisfies his mind. Dut, on the other hand, he does not rationalize the 
tale of the two wolves that lead the blindfolded priest to the temple of 
Ceres, twenty stadia from the city, who afterwards bring him back to 


the same point.* He docs not rationalize the tale of Abaris" the Hyper- His non- 


borean, who was carried by an arrow over the world without cating ; 
nor again, that of the Argippei, who inform him that certain mountains 
are inhabited by the Aigipodes, or goat-footed men;? nor again, the 


Eye R apiiaw Alpew ca Aaya, wridsebel yi ply av bo ravrdress Koiike xed 
Be resco re lyice ip rdere car Royer, Herod. vii. 152. This canon contrasts most 
favourably with that of Firdausi, the poetic historian of early Persian events, who, after 
observing that “ whatever he relates is taken from records,” and desiring his reader 


“not to imagine his history a fabulous falsity "’ wide al Eye \y ul 3 
is inconsistent enough to observe, in another part, that much of what he had written 


was pure fable, Vide aol) al wey! els yi jf p. A, Lumsd. 
Sh. Nam. Caleut. 1811. 

* Tierod. ii, 123, 

5 Ibid. iv. 31. 

“ Ibid. ii. 55. We learn from Dion. Halic. Ars Rhetor. i. 6, Strabo, that the 
p ponmauge itself was once gifted with the faculty of speech. 

sid. 113, 

* Ibid. iv. 36. See Higgins's Celtic Druids, and Creuzer’s Symbol., both of 
whom are of opinion that Abaris was a Druidical priest, That profound anti- 
quarian, Gen. Vallancey, observes (De Rebus Hibernicis) that Abaris was the priest 
of Apollo or Baal— Abar-ais,” i, e, “one on whom dependence may be placed.” 
Himerius says “ he was affable and pleasant in conversation ; in despatching great 
affairs, secret and industrious; a searcher after wisdom, and having everything en- 
trusted to him for his prudence; his dress common te the Airé Coti and Chaldeans ; 

Pe 
he wore the eA) or plaid. He came to Athens holding a bow in his hand, 
having aquiver on bis shoulder, his body wrapped up in « plaid, girt about the loins 
with a gilded belt, and wearing trousers reaching from the belt downwards.” 

? There appears to be a singular coincidence in the veia of popular superstition 
ranging between these Thraco-Grecian legends and those of the uninformed Persians 


a 
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race of men who sleep six months ata time:’ nor will he attempt to 
adapt the legend of Hercules slaying a thousand men ;* nor as little 


of the present day. Compare the Gorgon with the “Sil,” an imaginary serpent- 
monster with a quasi-human face, the sight of which makes every creature fly, and 
whose near approach is instant death. Compare with Pegasus and Bellerophon 
(90) ‘* Raksh,” a winged monster, subdued and tamed by Hoshang, and niounted 
by him in all his wars against the Diws. The ‘‘Suham,” too, conquered by Sam 
Narimiin, has the head of a horse and the body of a flame-coloured dragon :— 


lororov wripieve’ dvaPae F subs ordi xarxwlsis trailer. 
aby Bf xeiva xed gor "ApecCovidwy 
ailipus Yuroas ard xodhawy tonpou 
rokoray Parra yuvaxtioy orguréy 
nal Xipeugey wie avioswav xu) Lorvpous taePvev. 
Pind, Ol, xiii, 86-90. 


For additional analogies of a striking nature there are ample materials. 

‘The modern Persian legend acknowledges the “Goolim Goshin,” a race of 
sleepers, whose ears serve, ihe one for a counterpane, the other for a mattress, 

* The connection between Egypt and Judea, so often noticed in the Scriptures, 
and the occasional alliances on the one hand, and the trade of the Phenicians with 
both countries on the other, are quite sufficient te account for the disguise in which 
several scriptural facts appear in Herodotus; for instance, Hercules slaying a 
thousand men, is evidently an Egyptian version of Samson’s exploit at Namath 
Lehi (Judg. xv. 17}; and the taking of Hercules to the altar to be sacrificed, and 
his putting forth his strength and slaying them every one when they hegan the 
solemnities (ii, 45), shows that the slaughter of the Philistines was mized up with 
Samson’s pulling down the temple of Dagon at Gaza (Judg. xvi. 30). Again, 
Hercdotus (ii. 42) is told by the people of the Theban nome, who wish to account 
for their sacrificing sheep and not gonts, “that Hercules was very desirous of 
seeing Jupiter; Jupiter did not wish to be seen; he therefore skinned a ram, cut 
off the head, which he held before him, next wrapped himself in the fleece, and thus 
showed Aimself to Hercules,” Now though the ram may have been adapted by the 
Egyptians to emblematic astronomy, it is more decidedly emblenmtie of fact, 
Hercules wishing to see, i.¢. offer sacrifice to Jupiter, is the Egyptian garbled ac- 
count of Abraham about to sacrifice his son. Jupiter does not wish to be seen, 
#.¢. God does not wish to recetve the sacrifice; he causes a ram to be slain, how- 
ever, and with this sacrificial intervention shows himse!f to Abraham. Abraham’s 
sojourn in Egypt, his intimate connection with that country, and the high antiquity 
of that connection—these at once prove the source of the Egyptian tale, and account 
for its perversion; the “seeing” and “ showing” in Herodotus involve devotional 
Hebraisms that throw a still stronger light upon this source. The very Hebrew 
term Amon, “ faithful,” closely connects this history with the tille given tu 
Abraham, Again, we find the same disposition to Evyptianize foreicn history in 
the account given to Herodotus (ii. 141) of Sennacherib king of the Assyrians’ inva- 
sion of Egypt. Herodotus was told “that the field-mice poured forth in legions 
against the enemy during the night, and ate up their quivers, bows, and shicld- 
thongs, so that the next day, a multitude of the invaders, being deprived of their 
arms, fel] in the flight.’” With the Egyptians the mouse was emblematic of dew 
struction (Horapoll. Hierogl. i. 50). Hence, after appropriating to themselves the 
Jewish history (2 Kings, xviii. 19; 2 Chron, xxaii.), they not only emblemntized 
that destruction, but applied the emblem in its literal sense. Herodotus recorils 
the capture by Pharo Necus of Cadytis (called by the Arabs E]-Cods, the hely city, 
¢.¢. Jerusalem) and his victory over the Syrian forees at Macdolus. This time the 
Egyptian credit was safe, and we accordingly find greater harmony with the Serip- 
ture account. See 2 Kings; xxiii, 295 2 Chron /xsav. 22. 
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does he start an exegetic theory, for Rhampsinitus’ descending into 

the place that the Greeks consider Hades, to play at dice with Ceres, 
sometimes getting the advantage of the goddess, at others the goddess 

beating him." Nor, finally, does he adapt a theory for the Phoenix, 

which is said to come out of Arabia, bringing his father with him to 

the temple of the Sun, embalmed in myrrh, and there burying him? 

No; these tales of travellers are too monstrous for him, he hazards a 

positive doubt of them; and to both hierophantic and demotic 
informant, he applies but one standard, and that is Natare:* and 

his conclusion is, that such things cannot be. But though, as a 

Greek, he can probably see nothing impossible in the legend of the 
one-eyed Cyclops, or the golden fleece; yet he has a positive qualm 

about the one-eyed Arimaspi, an the griffons that guard the gold. 

Agaio, he can readily grant that the era of Semele antedates his time Herodotus 
sixteen hundred years * nay more, he does not make any objection to el pee 
the Egyptian chronology, which carries back their god Osiris, of legical 
Bacchus, fifteen thousand years fiom Amasis, B.c. 550. “These dates, ™°°* 
he observes, “the Egyptians assert they know accurately, as they 

have always kept an account, and have always registered the years.”* 

There was amongst the Egyptian priesthood, in common with the 
Pythagoreans, an initiation into esoteric and exoteric doctrines. 

Now just as the ancient oracles were a systematized type of futurity, 

the transition to a systematized allegory of the past would be easy. 

Here, then, we probably have the key to that prodigious chronulogy, Anegorical 
if not to many of the extraordinary tales which Herodotus received cupnolosy 
from the priests; these he takes in their literal sense, whilst the “| 
hieratic interpretation is in the possession alone of the sacerdotal 

caste.® The east has ever been the land of apologue and allevory ; 


! Rhampsinitus receives a golden napkin from Ceres, seemingly typical of a rich 
harvest. 

® Vide a most able article on the Allegoric Phonix by Vallancey (Ouseley’s Orient. 
Collect.), typical of a cycle. Boulanger observes, “ Quviqu’il en soit, le phenix n'a 
ete dans son prineipe qu’ane signe chronique, qu'une symbole cyclique, qui a ete 
personifie comme tant d’autres.” 

5 Kags Ouowv eyes; x7. a. Herod. ii 45. See Grote’s Hist. Greece, vol. i. 
532-534. 

4 Herod. ii. 145. 

5... ase ot NogiRipcevon nee dai deroyeuPopsva ce Urse.——ii, 145. 

® Compare the Cycle of the Phenix (nate ®, supra) with the Brabminical “ day” 
and “night” of Brabma :— 


VVSQIMIIAASG TU fae: 
Uf qaawarat a serqrafaet sar: 


“Those who know that the day of Brahma ends with a thousand yoogs, and his 
night with a thousand, these individuals really know what day and night are,” 
(Bhagavad Geeta, viii.) With these compare the occult “ seventy weeks” of Daniel, 
the “ thousand years ” of the Revelation, and the Chaldee formula, “a time, times, 
and a half.” As the word “ yoog” literally signifies a joining,” it has been con- 


Extent of 
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initiation 
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mysteries. 
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and we cannot determine how far a complete course of the latter may 
have been successfully engrafted upon the earliest forms of devotion. 

Our author certainly appears to have had a species of initiation into 
the Pelasgic rites of the Cabiri," the Bacchic rites,® and those of the 
Thesmophoria ;* all these, in .modified forms, were Hellenic cere- 
monies; but they therefore by no means invest him with the science 
of the Egyptian priesthood: nay, on the contrary, we know that he 
was refused admittance to the subterranean apartments of the laby- 
rinth.* His initiation, then, would be applicable to a ceremonial 
participation, and possibly a comprehension of their recondite signif- 
cation ; but beyond the pale of these isolated mysteries, they would 
not carry him. Again, it is not probable that Herodotus, who was 
obliged to refer to the sacerdotal caste to interpret inscriptions, would 
be able to gain access to, much less to comprehend, their nomense 
repository of symbolic knowledge, 

As to the Egyptian system, then, of general worship, and its typical 
mysteries, he undoubtedly knew much; farther than this, without a 
long training in the hieratic literature, he could not advance.° 

Herodotus, indeed, translates Egyptian terms very frequently, but 
then they are demotic: thus, he tells us the meaning of the word 
“ asmach,”* ‘the men that stand on the king’s left hand;” but when 
he reads an inscription upon the pyramid, he is indebted to an inter- 
preter ; he “ perfectly remembers? the interpreter’s reading to him the 
inscription.” Herodotus, indeed, gives the signification of the hiero- 
glyphics on two of the images set up by Sesostris; but it is to be 
remembered that they were in Ionia, where so observant a traveller 
would copy the inscriptions, and obtain the interpretation in Egypt. 


jectured that the “ yoogs ” are really astronomical periods formed by the coineidence 
of certain cycles. Compare Plato’s notions on the esoteric sense contained in the 
old poets: rape piv viv dexaion, perk rosioims korinpumropivey raug akA. x. To Ae 
(Theetet. xciii. 180). See also Pausan, on the religious duty of studying and in- 
terpreting the sacred wnigmas of the ancients, viti. 2. Vide also the valuable 
chapter (vol. i. chap. xvi.) on the ancient handling of allegories in Grote’s Hist. 
Greece. 

? Hered. ii. 51. ® Ibid, 49. 8 Ibid. 171, 

* Herod. ti. 148, Their declining to show these apartments, on the score of 
their containing the bodies of their monarchs, and of the sacred crocodiles, evinces 
the limited extent of Herodotus’ initiation, There are ample materials in Herodotus 
alone to form a rood chapter on antique freemasonry. 

5 We know that the Jewish lawgiver ‘was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Ecyptians” (Acts, vii. 22), and that his position, from long residence and from 
his status at the court of Pharoah, was in every way superior to the case of a tem- 
porary visitor like Herodotus. ‘This wisdom was necessarily of a scientific cast, as 
the rigid devotion of the Hebrew legislator to his religion made him refuse to he 
called the son of Pharoah’s daughter (Heb, xi, 24), but it would not preclude his 
having access to the Egyptian archives, which oo doubt contained a considerable 
collection of MSS, (Herod. ii. 100) on scientific as well as chronological subjects. 

& Herod. ii. 30. 

7 Wbid. 125: Sg peiv tictead espero baci. 
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Here, for the acquisition of the popular language he had great facilities, 
as there was a distinct body of interpreters descended from: those 
young Egyptians who, by command of Psammetichus, had been 
trained in the Greek language by the Ionian settlers ;' indeed, there 
seems to have been no lack of such facilities wherever Greek commerce 
was concerned, even in the most barbarous regions, since we find that 
“ the Scythians, who perform this journey (to the Argippsti), transact 
business in seven different languages, through the medium of seven 
different interpreters." In the course of his travels, Herodotus does 
not appear to have used any commonplace-book; he is generally 
indebted to his memory, a notice of which we have just given. A 
man so accustomed to call this faculty into vigorous requisition 
—trained, as it previously must have been, by the range of legend 
taken in hy the Homeric cycle—would have little need of extraneous 
assistance. 

We would now pause to notice the position of our author's hicratic position of 

informants in Egypt. Here we observe a body of men, from motives Eeypran 3 
of interest pledged to uphold both the dignity of their order, the fame 
of their sovereigns, and the high antiquity of their institute. We 
have alrealy seen to what an extravagant extent their chronology has 
ranged, with what perfect good nature our traveller has acquiesced in 
the claim, and with what an easy faith he imbibes every pedigree, 
To debit a traveller possessing so much complaisant bouhommue with 
a series of accounts as weighty as he might well manaze to andit, 
there would be a strong temptation. Under some of these, however, 
Heralotus seems to have broken down, and his informants to have 
overshot the mark; yet in no one instance do they retract or qualify 
their statements: tlis would have had a tendency to lower their 
dignity. We may, in fact, infer that they felt the necessity of making 
a good tale, and our author certainly loved to hear one.’ 

The bursar of one of these temples, Herodotus says, with much 
simplicity,* scemed at best to be only joking with him in asserting 
that he (the bursar) knew the sources of the Nile perfectly well ; natural 
Whereas, observes Herodotus, “ of all the Egyptians, Libyans, and doubts of 
Greeks that I ever conversed with, no one professed to be acquainted “_ 
at all with the sources of the Nile, but the bursar of Mincrva’s temple 
in Sais.” The stationary position of this officer might well cause a 
shade of incredulity to pass across our author’s mind, What fees may 
have been received by such local ciceroni, we know not; but it is 
not improbable, that in proportion to the amount of marvellous fact 


' Herod. ii. 153. ® Ibid. iv. 24. 

4 This fondness for romance in the Athenians is humorously ridiculed by 
Lucian (vol. iii. chap. ii, iii., iv.), who observes that the “strangers who came to 
see the antiquities of the city would not be satisfied to hear from the guides who 
showed them the simple truth, though they should hear it gratis.” 

4 Herod. ti, 28, 
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or embellished romance, just so would the visits of stranyers be 
graduated," 

We now pass on to remark principally upon the Demotic source of 
information presented to our author ; and here we have a more general 
dependence upon the accuracy of results, where those results arise 
from personal observation ; accordingly we find national customs por- 
trayed in lively colours, and chorography careful noted, nor is it until 
he introduces some startling native legend, that we recognize the 
traveller, and not the historian: we have, however, his canon always 
at hand, by which to be guided. How observantly does he note 
the consecration of various days and months to special deities ;* the 
mode of embalming ;* the description of the hippopotamus ;* the 
Egyptian national airs ;* the accordance of the Egyptian with the 
Pythagorean and Orphic rites in discarding woollen clothing ;° the 
minute divisions of the Egypto-medical system,” How carefully does 
he record the sleeping of the marsh population on the summit of their 
high towers to avoid the mosquitoes ;* and the singular protection of 
the fishinp-net to the residents in the vicinity of the marshes.? The 
ordinary style of living, too, is as currently, yet as carefully drawn. 

The use of a species of beer amongst the Egyptians,'® their living 
with the brute creation; these are equally noted with the result of his 
personal inquiries relative to the Scythian soothsayers ;" the barbarous 
drinking-cups,”* and other savage customs of that wild country. Scien- 
tific inventions, also, are equally the objects of his rapid but accurate 
outline ; land-surveying, the clock, the sun-dial,"* these pass quickly 
under review. It would exceed our narrow limits to remark upon a 


1 Compare the remarks of St. Pau! on this Ionic tendency amongst the Athenians 
(Acts, xvii. 21), who “ spend their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.”? 

® Herod. ii. 82. In Persia, every month was supposed to ke under the guardian- 
ship of an angel, from whom it received its name; and every day had its angel af 
secondary decree. September is named “ Mihr,” the angel supposed to superintend 
the orb of the sun; and the sixteenth day of every mouth ts called ‘ Mily,” in 
consequence of which they imagined that the hiorn of an ox (a creature sacred to 
the sun) killed on that day must be impregnated with extraordinary and anti- 
demoniacal virtues. Vide Richardson’s Persian Lex. 1829, art. “ Kosali-nishin.” 
Vide also Jablonski, Panth, ili. 6; Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 427. 

8 Herod. ii. 86. ‘ thid. 71. 5 Ibid. 79. 

6 ibid. 81. 7 Thid. 84. 8 [hid. 95. 

§ In summer the Egyptians still sleep upon their houses to avoid gnats. Vide 
Trans, of Entomolog. Soc, 1834, where Mr. Spence observes, that a net, or even a 
few lines of thread, drawn before a window, will prevent a house-fly from entering, 

10 Herod. ii. 77. See also Hecat, Frag. 290: cas xgibaxg ity 7d repose xeoTaAtoucIN 
Vide also Septuag. Is. xix. 10: xed raves os werduvres viv Cdboy Asaniiicovras. 

il Herod. iv. 67. 

1% Thid. 65, See Vallancey, “ De rebus Ibernicis,” p. 275, on the continuance 
of this custom amongst the Celts, in his remark on a passage in the Chronicle de 
Monstrelet, vol. i. p. 268. 

18 Herod. it. 109. 
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tithe of his observant sketches; with two more, however, we will 
conclude, because they embrace a subject of great interest in the 
present day—we allude to the science of engineering. Our author Ancient 
here relates two enterprises undertaken by that great mercantile com- °#"e7"e- 
munity, the Samians; the first, the construction of a tunnel, through 

a mountain, 4,247 feet in length, in the centre of which ran an aque- 

duct, conveying water from a copious spring; the second, a break- 

water surrounding the harbeur, 100 fathoms in depth, and in length 
exceeding 1,213 feet.’ These spirited enterprises may serve to convey 

some idea of the engineering science of this early period, and of the 
abundant resources thus drawn together and expended by a wealthy 
maritime cummunity. If, however, our author is a careful and a 

rapid observer, as well as a pleasing companion on our path, the 

pliant and highly poctic cast of his mind render him somctimes a 
hazardous guide in philosophical speculation, when dependent either 

on the exact sciences, or on the doctrine of experience. He ventures 

on a theory of the rise of the Nile,” on the peculiar gipeatenced of 
gregarious fish leaving that river, and returning to it ;* hazards the 
-opinion that ‘* Europe is known to exceed the length of the two other Theories af 
continents put together ;”* strangely considers Sardinia as the largest Merde 
island in the world;’ he is “ certain that it would take less than ten 
thousand years for the deposits ofthe Nile to fill up the Arabian Gulf, 

if directed thither.”° In these instances we generally see the appli- 

cation of theories sufficiently plausible to satisfy the lively imagination 

of the Grecian traveller, though possibly an Aristotle, or an Archi- 

medes, might require more exact proof, 

Very few, however, are the instances in which our author is in Effects of 
error, Where persona! inspection points the result; and to the accuracy Fee 
of this class of information, time has borne a testimony increasingly 
strong, of which we shall shortly have occasion to speak, Even here, 
however, lie is sometimes, though rarely, at fault; as for instance, 
when the movement of the crocodile’s head was of such a nature as to 
lead him to imagine that “ the animal does not move the lower jaw, 
but brings the upper down to the lower ;” this being a mere deceptio 
visus, is very pardonable in an individual who has furnished such a 
mass of valuable information on almost every point. We must ever 
bear in mind that Herodotus does not profess to be a classifier of 
facts—no, he is a delightful companion, wlio does not trammel the 
mind with an operation so artificial; and no effort is required to keep 
pace with one whose tale of travel flows as easily as his kindly spirit. 

His resolution, however, to get the most accurate information is most 
self-denying and energetic, He will measure the pyramid himself ;? 
he is nothing daunted by difficulty nor distance; he undertakes a 


' Herod, ii, 62, ® Thid. xxii. 25. 
8 Thid. ii. 93, See Aristotle’s explanation of this (Nat. Hist. #. 185, Schneid.) 
4 Ibid. iv. 45, ‘Ibid. i. 170; v. 106; vi. 2. 


§ Ibid, i, 11, ? [bid ii, 171, 
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voyage to Tyre in Phomicia, “ anxious,” as he observes, “ to get 
correct information” relative to Hercules; here again he has reeourse 
to the sacerdotal caste—he “ enters into conversation with the priests 
of the god,”' just as was his constant practice in Egypt; he visits 
Dodona ;* he is carefully observant at Delphi ;° is at the rich temple of 
Apollo at Abo ;* and far from resting satisfied with the hieratic 
announcements of each separately, he is determined to verify them by 
instituting a comparative investigation; he tests the narratives at 
Memphis by those at Thebes and Heliopolis, ‘“ wishing to ascertain 
if the accounts there would harmonise with those at Memphis.” As 
if still farther to augment our pledge for the fidelity of Herodotus, we 
are constantly struck with 


THe Deer Rewiciovus FEeLing 


that pervades his work, assuming almost every variety of form of 
which that exalted sentiment could have been capable in an en- 
lichtened heathen. His charity is tender: he will not willingly 
hert the character of any individual ; he knows who it was that en- 
graved the false inscription at Delphi, but he ‘* need not mention his 
name.”* Nor is his high-toned morality less distinguished: he is 
excessively guarded where his veracity may be suspected ; he is “ per- 
fectly satisfied that, to those who lave never been in Babylonia, what 
he has said about its products will appear too exagwerated to be 
credited?” In common with the Greek tragedians, he has the strongest 
sentiment of the direct interference of the Divinity in mundane affairs— 
specially as a retributive avenger ;® holds the firmest belief in his pro- 
vidence ;* is deeply sensible of the instability of fortune ;'° is of opinion 
that omens, signs, or dreams, are specially sent as individual" or na- 
tional wamings ;'® is thoroughly imbued with the doctrine of fatalism ;% 
is impressed with the conviction that the Divine jealousy attends onover- 
weening pride, trust in riches, and excessive self-exaltation. Where, 
too, he has been admitted into any religious brotherhood, or where 
he feels that he is trenching upon sacred ground, his deep reverence 
for these mysteries, or even the mysterious names of the Divinity, ever 
exercise the most profound influence ; these are considered the property 
of the gods, and he is not entitled to reveal them." Nor is his piety 


! Herod. 44. 2 Thid, 52. 
® Thid. i. ST. 4 Thid, vili. 33, 
5 Jhid. it, 3. ® Thid. i. 51, 


? Tbid. 7. 198. The Pindaric maxim on the occasional policy of silence was well 

known to Herodotus :— 
nai TO ciyay wokAGxy teal copararey dvepwore vanoas 
Pind, Nem, v. 18. 

But, like Bruce, Herodotus was often too straightforward to regard it. 

8 Herod, ii. 1203 iii, 64; ii, 1345 iii, 88; ix. 65; fii. 51; ii, 111, 116, 

® Thid. i, 86. ¥0 Thid. M Yhid. i. 385 iii. 124. 

18 Ibid. vi. 273 ix. 100. is Thid. i, 645 i, 915 i 45. 

4 Jhid, tii, 405 is 82 y wil. 46, 13 Thid. b..17; ii. 655 ii. 95 if. 61; ii. 45. 
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less distingnished : his confidence in the efficacy of supplication is 
preat—it is absolutely vital, In the hour of distress, “ Pausanias,” 
says he, “ cast a look upon the Hereum of the Platezans, and invoked 
the goddess ;” and he then adds, “* immediately after the prayer of 
Pausanias, the omens became favourable.”' Again, * {f it be fitting 
to conjecture on Divine subjects,” he observes, “ Ceres would not receive 
those Persians who had fought adjeining her grove, (all of whom had 
fallen without the sacred precincts,) because they had fired her holy 
temple at Eleusis.”* Here the principle of retribution again is 
visible. 

While, however, Herodotus is thus actuated by religious sentiment, tndepena- 
he evinces high moral independence of character: he “ is of opinion ence of 
that the Hellenes narrate many things thoughtlessly ;"* he even scruples 
not to fearlessly expose oracular irregularities: the bribery of the 
Pythia by the Alemonide is faithfully recorded.* He tells us 
plainly that Perialla, the Delphic priestess, was prevailed upon “ to 
give the response that Cobon wished to be given;”* and he can even 
treat with a pitiful contempt the jucgling personation of Minerva by 
the Athenian female, Phyé.* 

This uncompromising impartiality, in union with native ease of 
character, forms one of the rarest combinations that can adorn 
humanity. Easy would it have been for Herodotus to have glossed 
over these two important derelictions of duty; but this would have 
been to blur that transparent simplicity that permitted no second 
medium through which truth should be contemplated. Never does 


he defer to the force of national hatred. Of the Persians, as historians, impartiality 


moralists, or warriors, he can speak in commendatory terms—‘* they 
are anxious,” says he, “ not so much to adorn the exploits of Cyrus, 
as to speak the truth:”? in support of which we find, in another passage,® 
that “it is considered most disgraceful amongst them to lie, and next 
to this to contract debts, for many reasons; but chiefly,” say they, 
“ because a debtor must unavoidably speak falsely.” Again, he can- 
didly observes, “in resolution and in strength, the Persians were not 
inferior to the Greeks;”* and he honourably attributes the real cause 
of their failure to deficient discipline, to inadequate arms and accoutre- 
ments.'° Towards friend or foe he evinces the most impartial discrimi- 
nation in the just awards of merit;—the muse who historicises Aris- 
todemus or Mardonius, Greek or Persian, must be the impersonation 
of truth, Nationality supplies no false foundation for overweening 
pride. Patriotism gives no sanction to contempt; and if Herodotus 
styles the non-Hellenic world “ Barbarian,” it is to be deemed the 


? Herod. ix. 62. Compare the kindred feeling of Xenophon after having sacri- 


ficed to the wind. 2 Ibid. ix. 65. 
8 Ibid. ji, 45. 4 Thid, vy. 63. 5 bid, vi. 66. 
® Ibid. i. 60. ? Ibid. ¢. 95. 8 Ibid. i. 138. 


® Ibid. iz. 62, Compare the evidence of Plutarch : [sped wroAdobs obx aargaxrus 
Bib: dédueg wirrorras, ¥. IVI. % Herod. ix. 71. 
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transcript of human vanity, not so much national as universal, whose 
symbol, whilst proving indelible, soon received the milder interpretation 
of “foreigner.” All these bright characteristics combined, and brought 
to bear in one focus upon the venerable Father of History, light up in 
the most cheerful manner every feature of his character, and we see 
that we are walking with an artless and lively companion, and not 
the slightest doubt disturbs the charm of his society. But not only 
do religion, independence, and morality, substantiate the basis of 
veracity in Herodotus; but time, that overthrows all the grandeur of 
art, has proved the noblest architect in building an imperishable monu- 
ment to the simplicity of truth. Few enlightened tourists are there, 
who can visit Egypt, Greece, and the regions of the East, without 
being struck by the accuracy, with the industry, with the patience of 
Herodotus. To record all the facts substantiated by travellers, illus- 
trated by artists, and amplified by learned research, would be utterly 
beyond the scope of this treatise ; so abundant, so rich, has this golden 
mine been found, that the more its native treasures are explored, the 
more valuable do they appear. The oasis of Siwah, visited by Browne, 
Hornemann, Edmonstone, and Minutuoli ; the engravings of the latter, 
demonstrating the co-identity of the god Aimmon and the god of 
Thebes ;* the Egyptian mode of weaving, confirmed by the drawings 
of Wilkinson and Minutuoli; the fountain of the sun,* visited by 
Belzoni; one of the stele or pillars of Sesostris, seen by Herodotus 
in Syria, and recognized on the road to Beyrout with the hieroglyphic 
of Rhamses still legible; the monument mentioned by Herodotus, 
(2106) scen by Professor Welcker, and described in the Rhein. Mus. ii. 
p. 430; the kneeding of dough, drawn from a sculpture in Thebes, 


1 Herod. i. Proem. cf passim. It is singular to reflect with what exclusiveness 
each nation, in the dawn of knowledge, has ever treated its catemporaries. The 
Egyptians looked upon all others as barbarians (Herod. i. 158), The Hebrew 
formula was equally exclusive, “Jews and Gentiles; whilst Apollonius (apud 
Joseph. cont. Apion) says, “ Judzos esse barbarorum ineptissimos.”” The Hindoos 
call all beyond their own pale “ Mlechch’as,’”’ barbarians, (vide the list of Brah- 
minical outcasts, Manava Dherma Sastra, c. x.) ‘The Arabs took equally lofty 
ground ; with them “Arab a Ajam,” Arab and Persian, was equivalent to “EAAnues 
xal PdeBages; nor were the Romans behindhand, though they subsequently 
excepted the Greeks (vide Cicero, f. ii. 14): non solum Gracia et Italia, sed etiam 
omnis Barbaria commota est :— 

Grecia llama Barbara a@ la gente 
Que sus ciencias y ritos no bevia, 
De que fingid en Parnasso tener fuente. 
And of Rome :— 
Al inculto Espafiol su tributaric 
Tambien le Ilané Barbaro, y agora 
Es nombre de ignorantes ordinario. 
Lupercia Leonards, 
The Chinese style of the present day is well known: all nations other than the 
Chinese are “ outside barbarians.” 
® Herod. ii, 32. ® Ibid. ii. 60. 
4 Ibid, iv. 181.) Still called by the Araba by the equivalent “ ain oo’ shamso.” 
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by Wilkinson ; the dress of the lower classes, ly the same author; the 
prodigies of Egyptian architecture at Edfou ; Caillaud’s discovery of 
Meroé in the depths of Ethiopia: these, and a host of brilliant evi- 
dences, centre their once divergent rays in one flood of light upon the 
temple of genius reared by Herodotus, and display the goddess of 
Truth enshrined within. But not only does our confidence repose upon 
this solid basis—we are also charmed by the very absence of demon- 
strative process, and our convictions are wrought, not by logical proof, 
but by a simplicity of character, by a native prace, embellished by 
the rich epie colouring which mildly plows throughout his narrative. 
This, as we shall demonstrate, takes its source in 


THE STEADFASTNESS OF THE Easrern Type. 


The physical peculiarities of nature are the powerful moulds in 
which are cast, not only substantial existence, but the forms of 
intellect ; and though the latter are the less palpable, they are not the 
less defined, the outline of their shadow varying in distinctness in the 
ratio of the intensity of light. The steadfastness of this source has 
been evidenced by repeated illustration of scriptural obscurities, drawn 
from existing oriental customs. With few exceptions, the sunny 
skies of the East have rapidly multiplied and matured the fairest 
scions of creation; and man, its noblest type, has participated in this 
wealth of natare, 

Surrounded hy the images of abundance and elated by warmth and 
brightness, he surrenders himself involuntarily to the fulness of their 
reaction upon his mind ; his language participates in this ricbness: in 
the relations of life, he illustrates by apologue ; in poetry, by fervid 
metaphor; in narrative, by digression. Here, such fertility smiles 
around, such varied forms of life attract, such groups of animated 
beauty beckon, that language, like vision, is crowded with objects 
which, however interesting, have no immediate connexion but that 
which is supplied by the landscape ; a connexion, however, in poetry, 
full of beauty. Thus, beneath the glowing sun of Ionia, with a heart 
overflowing with the abundance of nature, the glorious bard of Hellas 
struck the chords of living fire kindled by the god of day. Nor did he 
confine himself to the simple melody of his sulject: wherever the 
warm gush of inspiration swelled his soul, a thousand varying com- 
binations were richly worked into the theme; sweet bursts of music, 
like the harmonies of Mernnon, drawn forth by the rising sun. Under 
this sun too, amidst the golden harvest of imatiured experience, the 
sire of history takes no formal path, but ranges where the sense of 
beauty guides, and where his vision may be enriched with the fulness 
of living nature. He thus digresses, it is true; but it is to retwn to 
that eminence whence the prospect lies direct before him. Nor is 
this rich = a temporary product of the East; it is to be traced 
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with varying distinctness in the historians of that climate in the present 
day, and rare are the instances in which it has been duly limited, 
But if this be a peculiarity in Herodotus, it is one which possesses 
great attractions, and claims the most lively interest, Because he is more 
a painter than a geographer, his work is rather a pictare than a geo- 
graphical map; hence they are the men and manners that he places 
before us, not the latitude and longitude: the one is warm with life- 
blood, the other cold with the mechanism of art. 

Again, to the eastern type, as its special source, is to be traced 
narrative itself, in all its simple charms of artless style. 

In a climate in which the chief part of life is spent beneath the 
vault_of heaven, or under the shelter of the spreading tree or tent, 
the tendency of narrative is decidedly non-historic, but various as the 
shades of individual life and adventure; a narrative with little 
adherence beyond the events of the day, furnishing few motives for 
political deduction. Hence, next to the leading history, graceful tales 
and wonderfil legends, not scientific reflections, form the staple of 
Herodotus ; so much so, as to attract the notice of Aristotle, who 
styles him a mere story-teller.'. Hence, too, at the present day, that love 
of fable and that delight in marvellous adventure, which characterise 
the eastern story-teller, especially on the very spot which witnessed the 
inquiries of Herodotas—the very source of his tale of travel. Now, 
as then, Simorghs and Griffins, Afrites and Arimaspi, formed, aud are 
forming, the legends of the same countries. The ‘* Arabian Nights,” 
the “ Heft Paikar, Hatim Taee,” and the preponderating number of 
works of wild fiction and romance, that swell an eastern library—these 
show the continued tendency towards tales similar to those with 
which Herodotus was entertained; while such works as the “ Miiga- 
mut of Harin,”* in which the interest of the work turns mainly upon 
the credulity of the party imposed upon by the clever literary adven- 
turer, its hero, throws a strong light upon the position of Herodotus 
and his informants, the Egyptian priests. Nor is this all. To this 
steadfast type we refer the structure of the ancient Ionic mould of 
dialect §—nay, even its graceful impress on the sweet. treasures of the 
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! Aristot. de Animal, Gener. iii. 5. 


2 See the Lelio of Kasim ool Haririyo, edited by Lumsden, Calcutta, 1809, 


» Compare the formula ov cg aoésseorary cogiern (Herod. i. 29) with the Hebra- 
re ed 

isms, Acts xii. 18, 19, 23; Matt. ii.6. Conf. ath elm with fixe Exav 

divov-—sue tay. Again, the periphrasis, dere Pevyww (i. 157) 3 Sixctebet drow Advrag 

(i. 1); in reality a condensed compound form, supplying the copula, “went and fled 


away,” ‘‘ went and sailed away,” like the Sansc. Tq WIS Waa * 90 
and say to Raghava,” or the Hindoost. tske pas jakar iisé Khilite, “go and feed 
him.” Again, conf, ou ws irideapay xavra re Siddusve Bixere (Herod. iii, 135) with the 
Hebraism bbuin-ontoyiny (i Sam, xy. 9), Again, Herodotus’ use of the present 
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“ Attic Bee” \—and that variegated,* nav, poetic form in the language 
of Herodotus, which Longinus has so graphically noticed. ‘ Do you 
see, my dear Terence,” writes the critic, “‘ do you see how he carries 
one along with him, !eading our imagination into various countries, 
and letting us rather see than hear?”* Nor is this analogy Icss 
striking in the dramatic, or direct form of discourse, ranging widely 
through the oriental type, till it assumes, in the dreants, denunciations, 
and commands of Homer and Herodotus, the venerable simplicity of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The messenger is no longer a messenger, he 
is the impersonation of authority ; andl by the form of his missive, 
which is religiously preserved, he speaks with the dramatic power and 
effect of present king, chief, or prophet. Nor is it in the repetitory 
Style alone, as the unerring messenger, that Herodotus stands distin- 
guished ; the history of the individual is tot recitative, it is personal; 
he is placed before us, and we see him speaking for limself:—it is 
Harpagus; he is of humbler rank than Astyages, whom he is 
addressing—he places his hand upon his breast as he speaks: ‘* In this 
humble individual, O king! thou hast hitherto wimessed no ingratitude, 
and it will be my great care, both now and for the future, not to 
offend against thee.” 

Herodotus does not dilute any special Persian term of office by a 
loose translation; he does not designate the vizier who holds it, by the 
mere title of “ satrap"—he calls this responsible officer by his own 
expressive name, he is ‘‘the King’s Eye.”* How exactly the poetry 


for future tense is quite Asialic. See i. 108, guaaoadpede di is ot, and i. 124. See 
Lee's Heb. Gram. pp. 344, 345; and De Saey’s Arab. Gr. vol. i. 210, 211, art. 


celhe. Conf. the formula box dy ford pmyavi dedyeia (Herod. i. 209), 


hss uy? fe wy Y5 also, L, WN f. Again, in the comparatives of adjectives, 


observe the Homeric Jonism (Hom. i. 505), axuuoperaras AAwy (SUb. ravrwy), 
closely approximating to the Hindoostani ‘*sub se bihtuy.”” Various notices of 
other structures to a great extent might be given; our cbject. however, is not to 
institute a verbal criticism, but fo display a similarity of mental action in the Tonic 
and Kastern races: of the former, there was perhaps never a better representative 
as a writer than Herodotus, though a Dorian by extraction. Dionystus Halicar. 
calls him deeecos xavew of the Ionian. 

1 Yide Hutchinson's edit. of the Anabasis, in which the relative Hebraisms are 
largely noted. 

* Hermogenes aptly describes the style of Herodotus as being aamxiau. 

® Long. de Sub. xxvi. 86. The source of the vocalic inffuences exercised in 
common upon the Ionic and South Sea dialects may present an interesting theme 
for the contemplative mind. 

“Herod, i, 108, So in writing memoirs, fhe writer speaks of himself in the 
third person ; instead of saying “I was the eldest son,” he more elegantly expresses 
himself by the form “ The eldest. son is this insignificant person” (Mailud nikhistin 
een bimagdur ast). See Ali Hazin, ch. ii. 

> Compare the repetitory style, Homer, ii. 9-15, 23-34, 60-69, ef passim, with the 
scriptural ‘ Thus saith the Lord,” followed by the exact words of the Divine 
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of the west is translated by the prose of the east, may be seen in 
Sadi’s _ phrase, * Arkani doulat,” the verbal interpretation of Shak- 
speare’s “ Pillars of the State.” 

The reader will have occasion to notice the singular harmony of 
religions sentiment subsisting between the Moslems of the present 
day and Herodotus, which we shall stil! further elucidate, Ferdousi— 
and Sadi abound with these reflections: the ra Heta ray mpyyparur, 
or doctrine of Providence (Herodotus ix. 100), is beautifully ampli 
fied by Sadi, in his “ Pand Namah,” or system of ethics, (c. xix. 


ye ono Co \d\e3.)' 
Behold yon azure dome, the sapphire sky 
Rears in unpillared inight its canopy! 
That vast pavilion gemmed with worlds of light, . 
Whose circling glories boast a boundless flight, 
And as they rol] survey man’s chequered state, 
And scan the destinies of mortal fate. 
Here the poor sentry takes his Jenely stand ; 
There throned in state a monarch rules the land. 


Whilst the instability of luman affairs (the oiééy dagadéwe Exov 
(Her, i. 86.) is eloquently, embellished (c. xx. Lid a wh b 43.) 


ON WORLDLY INSTABILITY. 


Henceforth trust not te fortune-chequered fate, 

Lest sudden doom attend life’s transient state ; 
Trust not io empire, nor te grandeur’s train, 

They all have perished and must fade again. 
Countless the farms in beanty’s light arrayed, 
Whose sunny charms illumined bower and glade ; 
Counticss the happy fair in this our globe, 

Rich in their blushes as the bridal rabe : 

Names of renown engraved on Fortune’s braw 5 
And cheeks where living roses loved to glow ; 

All, all have left thy robes! life’s sunny ray, 

And veiled ther fided forms in mantling clay. 

Here, in life’s gardn, towers no tree on high 
Which ’scapes the stubborn axe of Destiny, 

Forget this spot, where thou no more may’st dwell, 
Oh! hear the bard’s last words—receive his lust farewell ! 


The fatalists’ creed (the Thy werpupevyy poipay of Herodotus 
i, 91) ranges in varied forms throuuh the whole circle of Arabic, Persi 
and Hindoostanee literature ; nor, ‘perhaps, can we find a more allectin 
instance of this, than in the death of Soalirab, who was slain by hi 
father, Rustam, somewhat paralleled by the death of Croesus’ son 
Alyattes; the one slain directly, the other indirectly, by a parent, 


speaker, So the Hebraism xaAas res ars evden ¢ oum ive, John, iv. 17. Viele al 
Acts, xiv. 22, where the contrast of the recitalive aud deamutic form is stroug 
marked. For some excellent remarks on this subject see De Sacy's Arab, Grat 
vol. i. p. 453. 

? See the author’s translation of the Vand Nameh of Sadi, pp. 82-87. 
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The reflection of Creesus on this dreadful event was, that Adrastus 
was not the cause of the calamity, but “ a god,” says he, ‘if J mistake 
not, who long since foreshowed to me what was to happen ;”' whilst, 
on the other hand, the unhappy Soohrab, endeavours to console his 
wretched and almost frantic sire, by finally observing “ for I see it 
written in my stars, that I should at last die by the hand of my 
father,”® 

Again, not only do the ;ich epic colouring, the overflowing digres- Piety of 
sion, the artless narrative, the love of wondrous tale, the vocalic influ- Herodotus: 
ences and dramatic forms, so brilliant in Herodotus and in Hecataus,* 
draw their brightness from the light of the eastern type ; but the glow 
of piety also, with which the Halicamassian is animated—in this he 
stands alone: he is unapproachable amongst the ancients, as the moral 
expositor and the religious commentator of the historic Muse, These 
profount principles were imbibed at the same source which had 
enlivened the noblest of the Jonic philosophers; at the same “ fountain 
of the sun,” whence the tragedians so deeply drank, Thales, to whom 
extensive travels in Egypt and in Asia are ascribed; Pythagoras, 
renowned by still wider research, and by more profound personal and 
political influence——the one a native of Miletus, the other of Samos ; 
these were the predecessors of Herodotus in the same track of travel. 
A century earlier than our author, Pythagoras had secn Egypt under 
the last of its own kings, In this country he had imbibed the doctrine 
of the Metempsychosis, from whose princtples he had evolved a com- 
plete course of ethics,* and on his return, established, at Croton, 
a monastic order, whose ramifirations extended to the most powerful 
cities in Italy. Here, though this brotherhood was broken up as 
a political engine, its influences upon the philosophic mind continued 
to act, directing the energies and giving power to the researches of 
inquisitive intellect. Herodotus intimates his knowledge of many 
Greeks, who at various times hal held these tenets, whose names 
however he declines mentioning.® ‘hat le himself had received 
adinission into the Orphic and Bacchic mysteries, some of whose cere- 
mouies he acknowledges were identical with the Pytbagorean,” is 
perfectly clear. But it was not mere external initiation that placed 
Herodotus upon the exalted threshold of that temple into which 
Pindar? had preceded him; he rose_to that eminence by the tenure 

"Eve 34 bu co poor rod: rol KExOD AETIOZ, eee eee e GAAR Oba xod cig Os peor Kal 
MdAos weesehpaw te widdovra trciée, Herod. i. 45. Observe the same Homeric 
he in Helen's address to Priam: fu vi poo durin tsi Saoi vd peos wirsod 

ava. 
2 Chi binem nevishteh badakhtar basar 
Ki men kishtab gardam ba desti padar. 
Cale. edit. 1829, vol. i. p. 365. 

® Longin. Magi oxpous, ¢. 2xviin: “Eva ye pexy.—e. oc. A.—where he praises the 
vivid style of Hecatzus, 

* Grote’s Hist. of Greece, iv. 534, n. 3. 

® Herod. ii. 123, © Jbid. 82, 7 See Pind, O1, ii, 68. 
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of a pure morality, of which all ceremonial was but emblematic. Of 
this religious structure, the Brahminical theism which had penetrated 
into Egypt laid the foundatious ; and the contemplative Hellenic mind 
had reared thereon a superstructure of chaste simplicity and intellectual 
beauty. Here then it was that Herodotus worshipped, and here he 
received the inspirations of the loftiest philosophy. 

We have already noticed the stroug disinclination evinced by Hero- 


dotus to utter even the name of the Deity when it has been emblematic — 


of some mystery, and we have the key to the special source of this 
custom in one of the main tenets of the Brahmins of the present day. 
In the Bhagavad Gita, Krishna, when instructing his disciple, Arjoon, 
defines himself as being “ amongst words, the monosyllable; amongst 
worship, the silent worship.” This mystical emblem of the Deity is 
the monosyllable “ Om,” which is to be uttered only inwardly in silence : 
this vocable is emblematic of the creator, the preserver, and the 
destroyer. Of all the objects of Herodotus’s visit to Egypt, the special 
point was Heliopolis, or the city of the sun, called by Moses ‘* On” 
(Gen. c. xli. v. 45); the worship of the sun (typical of the three 
qualities above noticed) gave its name to the city,' and forms a con- 
necting link with the theism of the cast, corrupted by the Egyptians, 
as we have already shown was their frequent practice. That there 
should have been such a variety of animal worship amongst them, an 
adoration of the sun, so many ceremonial initiations, and yet so much 
pure theism in their doctrines (shown by the tenets of the Ionic 
philosophers, who imbibed their principles in Egypt, and formed the 
devotional tragic mind of Greece), these are considerations which evi- 
dently point to different sources of religion: they show likewise, that 
while Herodotus in person passed through formal ceremonials, his 
mind knew how to appropriate the pure in doctrine. 

We cannot touch farther here upon the evidences of progressive 
devotion westward; bat we would briefly observe that this devotion, 
like the primitive stream of civilization, was never retrograde, but 
like the sun, was always seen to travel from east to west. 


Thus have we bricfly traced to their source those peculiarities of 7 


style and sentiment by which Herodotus stands as the representative 
of the eastern type amongst Hellenic historians, forming the antithesis 
of the European vigour of Thucydides. Like twin rivers that fertilize 
the soil through which they glide, these “streams of time,” equally 
held on their course towards the great ocean of truth that Jay in 
unbounded expanse before them, but their characteristics were essen- 
tially diverse: the majestic volume of the one rolled on with unde- 
viating might; the placid course of the other was varied by graceful 
meanderings “ midst sunny landscapes and midst flowery meads:” the 


embodied transparency of the one flowed over the prostrate edifices of — 


! Vide Dr. Lee’s Hebrew Dict. sub. v. ova "AN, Conf. etc. the moderna 
Persian name Khiwsb@dabad, or Suo-town, ; 


— ————————— 
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ancient prejudice, disclosing the sands upon which they had been 
built; the fulness of the other often, with unkuown sources, like the 
ancient Nile, has vivified a rich harvest of intellectual sustenance co- 
expanding with the dominions of time. 

There is every probability, from the abrupt termination of Hero- 
dotus’ history, and from his nonfulfilment of a promise of greater 
detail upon a particular subject,‘ that his work was not complete. 
He also twice specifies his intention of writing a history of Assyria,” 
the only subsequent notice of which is to be found in Aristotle, who 
mentions the history of the siege of Nineveh, the narration of which 
event is promised by Herodotus. There is a life of Homer once 
usually attributed to our author, which is entitled to no further notice 
than from its being a source of trustworthy information on some im- 
portant points, since, though not genuine, its internal testimony proves 
it to have been written at a period comparatively early. Herodotus 
has not escaped the usual lot of genius in being subject to invidious cen- 
sure. Ctesias, Adlius, Harpocration, and Manetho, wrote against hin. 
All envious writings, however, have been swallowed up by time, with 
the exception of that by Plutarch, on ‘‘ The Malignancy of Hero- 
dotus ;” but the bad feeling of the writer of that work is so evident, 
and the accusations contained in it are so trivial, that it is entitled to 
noe attention. 

Finally, a review of the evidences we have advanced entitles us to Summary. 
draw the following summary -—1st. It is clear that, whatever Hero- 
dotus relates, he always exercises an independent judgment. 2nd. That 
he endeavours to explain difficulties, if he thinks they admit of expla- 
nation. 3rd. Narratives considered by him extravagant he leaves to 
the interpretation of his reader, still deemiug it his province rather 
to relate all that he had learned, than that portion only which 
he considered credible. 4th. That he had every facility that a 
traveller could then have for approximating to the truth, but accom- 
panied with a traveller’s usual difficulties, for the Egyptian priest 
often’ tempted him, as he tempts his reader, to draw his own conclu- 
sion. Lastly, that he spared no exertions to obtain ample and accurate 
information: more than this could hardly be expected from any 
traveller. 


CONSPECTUS HERODOTEUS. 


Boox 1. Crio.—Transfer of the Lydian kingdom from Gyges to Conspectus 
Croesus—minority of Cyrus—his overthrow of the Lydian power— Hercdoteus. 
rising greatness of Athens and Lacedemon. 

Book Il. Evrerre.— Dissertation on Egypt—Epgyptian customs, and 
the regal succession of that empire. 

Book U1. Tsatta—Achievements of Cambyses—his total subju- 


1 Herod, vii, 215, 2 Thid. i. 106, 184. 
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gation of Egypt—election of Darius Hystaspes to the Persian thione, 
then vacant by the assassination of Smerdis, the impostor. 

Book [V. MrLromene.—Full narrative of the calamitous expedi- 
tions of the Persians against the Scythians in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes. 

Book V. TerpsicuorE.—The political progress of Lacedemon, 
Athens, and Corinth—view of their relative resources during the 
time of Darius—expulsion of Hippias from Athens. 

Book VI. Erato.—Origin of the kings of Lacedeemon—causes of — 
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Pditionsof The first publication of Herodotus (a Latin translation only) was 
Ue by Laurentius Valla, Venice, 1474; the first edition of the original 
work was that of Aldus Manutius, Venice, folio, 1502. 
Herod. 4 Joach. Camerario, Gr. fol. Basilew, 1541. A good 
edition, reprinted 1557. 
ab Henrico Stephano, Gr. fol. 1570. One of the most 
correct, according to Dr. Harwood, of the Greek classics published by 
Stephens. 


Gr. et Lat. fol. Hen. Steph. Parisiis, 1592. This is an excel- 
lent edition, corrected, amended, and enlarged: it is a reprint of the 
former, but rendered greatly superior by the additional notes, &c. 

——~ 4 Gothofredo Jurgermanno, Gr. et Lat. fol. !rankfort, 
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cum notis Henr. Steph. a Fred. Sylburgio, Gr. et Lat. fol. 

P. Steph. Geneva, 1618. 

& Thoma Gale, Gr. et Lat. fol, Londoni, 1679. 

a Jac. Gronovio, Gr. et Lat, fol. Lugduni Batavorum, 1715. 
The chief value of this edition arises from the use of the Medicean 
MSS. 


Gr. et Lat. 12mo. Glasgua, 1761, 9 vols. This is a very 
yaluable edition. 

a Petro Wesselingio, Gr. et Lat. fol. Amstelodami, 1763. . 
This was by far the best edition of Herodotus which had hitherto 
appeared. It contains all the various readings, is adorned by numerous 
learned and judicious notes, aud is, in short, an exemplar for future 
editors of classical books. 
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Herod., Gr. et Lat. cum notis Variorum, Reizius, tom. i., 8vo, Lips. 
1778, 


evra Scheferi, Gr. vols. i., ti, 8vo, Lipse, 1800. This 
last edition takes Wesseling’s text tor its basis, and has certainly made 
some excellent emendations on the original text. It was commenced 
by Reizius, and upon his decease was finished by Schafer. It was 
reprinted incorrectly at Oxford, in 1809, by N. Bliss. 

Emilius Portus published a lexicon for the use of those who were 
desirous to study the works of Herodotus, and it was reprinted at 
Oxford, by Bliss, in 1817. 

The reprint of Schweighauser, London, 1818, in 6 vols., contains a 
superior text, in consequence of the collation of several new MSS. 

Next to this, in importance, is Gaisford’s, Oxford, 1824, 4 vols., 
8vo. The collation of some English MSS., and the incorporation of 
Schweighauscr'’s, Wesseling’s, and Valckenacr’s notes, nearly entire, 
added additional value to the work. Buhr’s edition, Leipsig, 1830, 
4 vols., 8vo, besides being a most excellent work in other respects, 
contains most valuable notices of modern discoveries in connexion with 
the text. Matthie’s, Leipzig, 1825, 2 vols., 8vo, G. Long’s, Lond. 
1830. Bekker’s, Berlin, 1833-1837, 8vo; Stocker’s (Persian war 
only), 2 vols., 8vo., Lond. 1843—are school editions. 
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A curious old English translation of the two first books was pub- 
lished in London, by Marsh, in 1584. The first complete English 
translation was by Littlebury, 1787. In 1791 appeared Beloe’s version, 
The next was by Laurent, Oxford, 1837, 2 vols., vo, exccuted with 
much care, and containing usefil references to syntactical rules. 
Larcher’s French translation (Paris, 1802, 9 vols., 8vo) deserves high 
commendation for its valuable commentary; but, certainly, there is 
not any version that equals the spirit and correctness of the German 
by F. Lange, Breslau, 1811, 2 vols., 8vo. 
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THUCYDIDES. 


FLOURISHED ABOUT A.M. 3533, B.C. 471; TO A.M. 3613, B.C. 391. © 


Tue details which ancient authors have left us respecting the life of 
THucypipEs, the immortal historian of the Peloponnesian wars, are 
neither consistent nor ample. The total absence of egotism, and even 
of individual prejudice, in his writings, while it gives us the highest 
ideas of his fitness for the great office he undertook to fill, prevents us 
from gathering from them many hints of his personal qualities. We 
shall attempt, however, to collect the unexceptionable information 
existing respecting him, before we examine the great monument of his 
genius which he has left us. 

Thucydides, according to the testimony of Plutarch, in his Life of 
Cimon, was of the same noble family with that illustrious Athenian, and 
Miltiades, his still more illustrious father, That great general had not 
only enjoyed large possessions in Thrace, but had reigned over the 
Dolonci, a people in that country, by a right derived from his uncle, 
until forced to abandon his throne, and seek refuge and glory at 
Athens. He had also enlarged his possessions by a marriage with the 
daughter of Olorus, king of Thrace. In what degree of relationship 
the father of Thucydides stood to the chief members of this celebrated 
family does not appear. As he bore the name of Olorus, it is probable 
that the appellation was given him from respect to his Thracian 
ancestor, So honourable was the family of Thucydides regarded, that 
Cicero has said of him, “his name would still have been remembered, 
he was so noble and dignified, even though he had not written a 
history.” If, however, his name had descended to us, merely as that 
of a member of a splendid family, his fame would have derived little 
benefit from a barren remembrance with which no individual association 
would be connected. 

The authors who have professed to speak of the education of Thu- 
cydides differ. Marcellinus represents him to have been the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and affirms, on the authority of Antyllus, that atheistical 
opinions were imputed to him, on account of his devotion to the 
theories of that philosopher, who was commonly regarded as rejecting 
all belief in the existence of the gods. As, however, the charge, in as 
far as it relates to the master, was founded only on his contempt for 
the degrading superstitions of his time, it can have no weight when 


urged, on such ground, against his admirer or pupil. Indeed, the uy 


writings of the scholar contain ample materials to prove it fullacious. 
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Some have represented Thucydides as the scholar of Antipho, and 
others have reversed the supposition, and made the former the latter’s 
preceptor. These theories seem little more than conjectures. By 
whomsoever he was instructed, he appears very early to have felt 
those impulses which incited him to devote his whole mental energies 
to his immortal production. In the fifteenth year of his age, having 
been taken by his father to the Olympic games, he heard Herodotts 
read his history to the admiring assembly, collected from every part of 
Greece. After listening with the deepest attention, he burst into tears 
of admiration and joy. Herodotus is said to have observed his emotion, 
and to have congratulated Olorus on the early passion of his son for 
intellectual exertions. 

The remainder of the youth, and the early portion of the manhood Manhood of 
of Thucydides, are only subjects of speculation and conjecture. Some Tucyaldes. 
have conceived that he was opposed to Vericles, in the domestic 
administration of Athens, and banished thence by ostracism, through 
the influence of his more powerful rival. It seems, however, more 
probable, that the Thucydides thus driven into exile was a diflerent 
person, though of the same family ; and Dr. Smith, in the first pre- 
liminary discourse to his translation of the history, supposes the object 
of the resentment of Pericles to have been the son of Milesias, and a 
leader of the oligarchical faction at Athens. This will appear more 
probable, if we remember that there is no trace in the writings of the 
historian of any strong political feelings; nor is there any other ground, 
in the memorials of his life, for supposing that he ever directed his 
views to an active share in the civil government of the Athenians. He 
has besides described too minutely the circumstances of Athens, pre- 
vious to the wars which he celebrates, to leave us at liberty to suppose 
that he was not an immediate observer of all which he so vividly pic- 
tires in the introduction to his history. 

It has been affirmed that Thucydides accompanied Lampo and 
Xenovritus, together with his great forermner Herodotus, on an expe- 
dition sent by the state to found a colony at Thuria, in Italy. If this 
were the case, his absence from Athens could not have been of very 
long duration. He was certainly present in Greece before the breaking 
out of the Peloponnesian wars; for he perceived their first indications, 
watched their earliest movements, and in anticipation of their mighty 
consequences, determined, before they actually commenced, to become 
the historian of their progress. 

Thucydides, like the old poets of Greece, took an active share in Mititary 
the events which he afterwards dignified by his genius. As every Thuy aides. 
citizen of Athens was, in time of war, a soldier, he must have marched 
with Pericles to attack the country of Megare, since the whole force 
of the state, on that occasion, took the field. He informs us that he 
was at Athens when ravaged by pestilence, with which he was himself 
afflicted. In the forty-seventh year of his age, he was appointed to 
a command in Thrace, in which region he derived a large revenue 
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from gold mines, which had been the property of his ancestors. This 
appointment, however, which appeared so well suited to his circum- 
stances and feelings, became the occasion of his exile, 

Geeation.of Thucydides was stationed at the isle of Thasus, a Parian colony, 

hisexile. = when he received a message from Amphipolis, entreating his succour, 
as Brasidas, the Spartan general, had suddenly appeared before that 
city, and was plundering its envirous, The party who thus implored 
his aid were not, however, supported by the unanimous wishes of the 
citizens within the walls. A number of Argilians who resided in the 
town were disaffected to the Athenians, and Perdiccas and the Cal- 
cideans had emissaries there who awakened in many a zeal for the 
Peloponnesian cause. Although, therefore, Thucydides immediately 
embarked with his forces, and sailed for Amphipolis, that city had 
been peaceably delivered into the hands of Brasidas before his arrival. 
A proclamation by which the Spartan commander promised to the 
Athenians as well as the Amphipolitans, the undisturbed enjoyment 
of their properties, liberties, and rights, or allowed them to remove 
within three days, with all their possessions, had completed the work 
which the intrigues of his partisans had half accomplished, and ocea- 
sioned the surrender. The squadron of Thucydides, however, was far 
from useless. Brasidas had prepared to inyprove his success by the 
immediate seizure of the port of Eion, an important post at the mouth 
of the river, and only two miles from the place of which he was 
already in possession, But his adversary was, in this instance, able 
to prevent his design from being carried into eflect; for, in the evening 
previous to the night when the seizure would have been made, he 
arrived at the harbour, and immediately prepared the town for defence 
against 2 sudden attack, as well ay for the protection of those who 
might remove thither from Amphipolis, according to the conditions of 
the iate surrender. When, therefore, Brasidas, after suddenly passing 
down the river, endeavoured to seize on the projecting point of land at 
its mouth, and, at tle same moment, made an attempt to enter the 
town by land, he was repulsed in both quarters, and compelled preci- 
pitately to retire, 

Exile. It might appear impossible to censure Thucydides for his conduct 
on this occasion. But with the people of Athens it was always cri- 
minal not precisely to answer the expectations they had formed, 
whether mere ill fortune compelled a general to fall short of them, or 
genius enabled him to rise above their level. They were as indignant 
at misfortune as they were envious of splendid success, Incited by the 
miserable demagogue Cleon, they deprived Thucydides of his command, 
and sentenced him to exile. 

Retirement But the conduct of his fickle and misguided countrymen does not . 

to Thrace. appear to have been productive, in his mind, of any ungentle emotions, 
He might, indeed, well treat it with indifference, while he enjoyed 
already the perspective of an immortal and increasing fame. According 
to Plutarch, he-retired to Scaptesyle) in’ Thrace, and there devoted all 
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his energies to the composition of his history. The sentence of his 
banishment continued in force twenty years, at the expiration of which 
pericd it was, in effect, annulled by the general act of amnesty, 
passed while Euctides was archon, after the destruction of the Lace- 
demonian tyranny. Whether, however, le availed himself of the liberty 
to return to Athens we have no means of deciding, He died in the neath of" 
year before Christ 391, at the age of eighty, and was probably interred Thucydides. 
at Scaptesyle, so long the scene of his literary toils and delights, where 

/  amonument, supposed to lave been a cenotaph, was erected to his 
memory. He is said to have left a son; but nothing is known 
respecting: him. 

Such is the brief sum of all that appears authentic of the details left 
us respecting the life of this great historian, Happily we are not 
reduced to gather faint glimpses of his litevary merits as we are of his 
personal character, His great work remains uninjured by time, and 
seems destined to fulfil the design of its noble-minded author, who, in 
its introduction, declares that he placed it before the world to be a 
possession unto tt for ever ! 

At first view, the subject of that history may appear to want Character of 
importance, dignity, and grandeur. The contest celebrated is confined raieheerat 
to a tract of a country of insignificant size, and to a few years of dura- 
tion. But its interest is not to he estimated by such standards. It 
was the mind, the virtue, the energy engaged, not the number of the 
armies, which ennobled the action of the Grecian wars. Within the 
hills and rocks which encircled Greece with narrow boundaries, had 
the freedom, the arts, and the genius of the west found its birthplace 
and its cradle. All that was profound in thought, heautiful in poetry, 
noble in sentiment, and energetic in action, had there been developed 
in a perfection, in which the most extensive kingdoms of the earth had 
hitherto been blessed with no similar example. Genius there had 
known the mighty graspings and boundless aspirations of its infancy 
and its prime; heroic virtue had there not only assumed the sul:limest 
and most energetic attitude, but was, at the same time, touched with 
the freshest poctical bloom. Its band of illustrious conquerors and 
bards seem destined to show the triumph of the spiritual over the 
material part of our nature; to prove that the sinallest country on 
earth might become, by genius and prowess, the greatest; and that 
the intuitive faculties required no painful efforts or lenath of time to 
be made manifest as gigantic and harmonious, When, therefore, 
Thucydides saw the energy of his hitherto unconquerable country, 
fresh from the triumph over the myriads of Persian invaders, divided, 
and about to be wasted in domestic war, he perceived that destruc- 
tion was preparing for institutions which might otherwise have lasted 
to delight or to astonish the world as long as it should endure. He 
recognized in the contest the last exertions of a freedom which should 
have been immortal. With what deep interest then must he have 
contemplated strugeles, in which every opponent was a hero, and the 
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genius of the earth’s mightiest sons was employed, by a dark and 
mysterious providence, to illummate the ruin it was destined to pre- 
pate! The history of Thucydides contains a minute and most vivid 
picture of those events which extinguished the freedom of Greece; of 
the last efforts of her greatness about to pass away; of withering 
corruption clinging round and poisoning her heroic virtue; of her 
genius and valour nurtured from @ gorgeous antiquity, in the madness 
of enthusiasm, putting forth their sublimest exertions to achieve their 
sepulchre ! 
Qualifications This subject was not only grand and heroic, and calculated to excite 
eee his deepest emotions, but his situation and character peculiarly fitted 
peer siies him to write up “ to the height of its great argument.” Bafore the 
or his work. Sees 7 
actual commencement of hostilities he was present in Athens, and 
marked them with the serious accuracy of one who was to be « witness 
before posterity of all the indications of the contest which he felt 
must: terminate in its ruin. He was himself acquainted with martial 
aflairs, by practice as well as theory, and held a command in the wars 
which he was preparing to celebrate. Had he continued a leader in 
the Athenian armies, the circumstance which added to his information 
miust have affected the impartiality of his spirit, The injustice of his 
country, in a great degree, neutralized his feelings, and rendered hin 
as impartial a witness as he was an intense observer. Banished from 
Athens, he refused to join with her foes, and in a dignified retirement 
looked upon the warfare with no emotions but those of a Greek, who 
saw in its struggles the bloom of Grecian virtue destroyed, and its 
glorious energies wastecl. Never did historian do more ample justice 
to every individual whose actions he recorded. Not only are praise 
and censure equally measured to the Spartans and Athenians, but toe 
the internal parties and statesmen, in the delineation of whom, per- 
sonal feeling might be suspected to influence the colouring. The 
Subject of  aristocratical and popular factions—Nicias and Alcibiades—Brasidas 
the history. and Pericles—are represented with the truth as well as the vividness 
of a spectator, who united the calm wisdom of a philosopher with the 
life, energy, and spirit of a poet. His impartiality is like that of a 
being looking down from a lofty abstraction on the scene; and yet be 
puts human life, vigour, and passion into all. He feels with every 
one of his characters as though he were a partisan, and judges of all 
as if the ebb and flow of love, hatred, or sympathy, had not approached 
him. His deep and profound sentiment rendered him a most fit 
chronicler of the events in which the noblest institutions of earth were 
destined to perish. The tears which he shed, in youth, on hearing 
the works and witnessing the triumphs of Herodotus, proved how 
deeply lay the springs of thought, hope, and passion, within him. 
He had no love for the applause of the multitude; no taste for “the 
garishness of joy.” His sympathies were worthy to be linked for ever 
with the decay of the most venerable and stately of human things. He 
wrote with the dignity, the earnestness, /and scrupulous truth, of one 
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who felt himself bearing witness of the fatal causes which led to the 
ruin of his glorious country, before generations who, in distant years, 
would fondly and devoutly cherish its august memorials. 
The work of Thucydides is exceedingly different, in form and Composition 
histo: 
guished from them by its minute representations of events, and by the Thucydides, 
| elaborate speeches in which the author makes his leading characters 


| structure, from the most celebrated of modern histories. It is distin- 24 syle of 


develop their views of policy. It is, in short, more dramatic, pic- 
' turesque, and vivid, but less extensive, elegant, and finished, than the 

works of later historians. The descriptions of public assemblies, 

sieges, and battles, are given with a vividness of detail, and a freshness 

of colouring, only exceeded in the Iliad. The whole forms a series 

of grand tragic scenes, over which one spirit of mournful solemnity 

appears to breathe. The beautiful clearness and simplicity of Hero- 

dotus find a worthy contrast in the stern majesty of his younger rival. 

Thucydides could not, with the sad presages of his country’s ruin 

perpetually before him, imitate the undulating course of his predecessor, 

who loved to adorn the most miraculous tales, and compel his reader 

to follow him through enchanting digressions. The genius which 

pursues the decline of Greece through the Peloponnesian wars, seems 

ever impressed with the dark catastrophe approachmg. The style 

partakes of the character of the subject ; it is massive, stern, unbend- 

ing, and sometimes obscure, from its force and solemn energy. The 

whole is ina harmony and keeping as perfect as the noblest. of the 

ancient tragedies, It is at once the brilliant representation of the 

events preceding the downfal of Grecian liberty and rights, and a high 

and mournful dirge over their rains! 

The history of Thucydides has been translated into our language Translations 
by Hobbes, the celebrated philosopher of Malmesbury, and Dr, Smith, of Thecy- 
distinguished as a scholar of great elegance and taste. The work of 
the former is singularly faithful to the text, and as singularly destitute 
of the spirit of the author; that of the latter is at once nervous and 
clear, and seems to do all, which an English version can effect, towards 
expressing the power and majesty of the original. 

An excellent version, illustrated by a variety of recondite notes, has 
been since published by Dr. Bloomfield, London, 1829. 

The earliest. edition of Thucydides is that of Aldus, Venice, 1502, Faitions of 

fol.; and this was followed in the next year by the Scholia, The Ts’ 
first combined Greek and Latin text was published by H. Stephens, 
1564, fol. The edition of Bekker, Berlin, 1821, 3 vols., 8vo, is 
marked by superior accuracy of text. Other editions are—Poppo, 
Leipzig, 10 vols., Bvo, 1821—1833 (the Prolegomena are very 
valuable); Haack, Leipzig, 1820, 2 vols., 8vo; Gdller, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1826; Dr. Arnold, 3 vols., 8vo, Oxford, 1880--1835. 


XENOPHON. 


BORN ABOUT B.C. 444. 


WE have now reached the last of the great Greek historians; a man 
equally distinguished as a soldier, philosopher, and writer, XENO- 
Parentage PHON, the son of Gryllus, a native of Athens, was born in the Demus 
education of Ercheia. At an carly age he became the pupil of Socrates, from 
Xenophon. whose precepts and example he derived that resolution in enterprise 
and calmness in danger that distinguished his career. 

The even temperament of the great Athenian philosopher was 
admirably reflected in his disciple, the whole tenor of whose life, 
varied by exile and perils, by warlike and political incident, shows 
the deep impression that was produced by the Socratic course of in- 
struction. Few writers of antiquity have possessed charms for so 
numerous a body of readers as Xenophon, The scope and variety of 
his subjects, the elegance with which they are treated, and his tho- 
rough amiability, attract universal good-will. Nor is the effect 
lessened by the noble manner in which he steps forward as the cham- 
pion of the Socratic philosophy; nor by contemplating him as the 
energetic chief, who established for ever the distinction between the 
army of civilization and the army of barbarism. His writings suffer 

General little by comparison with those of other classical historians. The 

Xineples ” depth of Thucydides may give him a small circle of more intense ad- 

and purity inirers, and the Commentaries of Cesar may possess more exclusive 

ofinssiyle- attractions for the military man, but few are the authors whose works 
communicate such varied information as those of Xenophon, with so 
little exertion on the part of the reader. 

And here we might justly eulogize that grace of style and purity of 
expression which entitled Xenophon to the appellation of the Attic 
Bee, had not the verdict of succeeding ages stamped with its approha- ; 
tion the decision of antiquity, and rendered it superfluous to dilate 
upon merits universally acknowledged, In addition to the instructions © 
of Socrates, Xenophon, whilst a prisoner in Beotia (for which fact 
Philostratus is our authority), appears to have been a pupil of Pro- 
dicus of Ceos; and Photius' mentions him as the disciple of the cele- 
brated Isocrates: this, though not impossible, is somewhat dubious, 
since the master was younger than the scholar, be'ng born b. ¢, 436. 

ae - Onc of the carliest military actions in which Xenophon was engaged, 
engagement. Was the battle of Delinm, fought between the Athenians* and 
Becotians, B.c. 424, when, having fallen from his horse in the flight 
from the field, he was taken up and carried for several stadia on the 
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shoulders of Socrates,! who thus saved his life: the same generous 
devotion on the part of Socrates is recorded by Plutarch in behalf of 
Alcibiades at Potideza. At the battle of Delium the noble generosity tcident at 
of Socrates was repaid by the young and brilliant Athenian, who jig >attle of 
being mounted, effectually protected the veteran philosopher.* Of any 
continuative military or political career of Xenophon we have no 
record ; but his Anabasis describes the splendid sphere of action that 
was subsequently opened to his enterprise, when, in the year B.c. 401, 
he joined the celebrated expedition of the Ten Thousand, whose 
object, under the patronage of Sparta, was the dethronement of 
Artaxerxes and the elevation of Cyrus to the imperial dignity in 
Persia. Faithful to early principles and attachments, we find Xeno- 
phon consulting his master Socrates, on the propriety of his accepting 
the invitation of Proxenus, the friend who had urged his visit to 
the court at Sardis, and had promised him an introduction to Cyrus. 
The propriety of Xenophon’s joining the great patron of the Lacede- Socrates’ 
monians, involved considerations of so grave a nature, as to induce pagel 
Socrates to advise a consultation of the oracle at Delphi. Xeno- 
phon readily undertook the journey to Delphi, but declined consulting 
the oracle in reference to himself, merely perforrsing sacrifices to ensure 
the success of the enterprise of Cyrus, upon joining which he had 
mentally resolved. The scruples of Socrates were by no means satisfied 
with this procedure, but as his disciple had received a favourable 
answer, he advised him to go forward. The exact age of Xenophon Age of 
when he joined the expedition has been a subject of much contro- on joann 
versy ; but an impartial examination of the conflicting evidences, leads Cyrus. 
us to fix upon forty, as bis probable age when he entered upon this 
brilliant course of action.? On the advance towards Persia of the 
formidable Greek force in the pay of Cyrus, Xenophon occupied no 
military rank, being present merely as a volunteer ; and in this position 
he might have continued undistinguished, had not urgent necessity 
pointed him out as the Socratic man of action, the individual upon 
whom the salvation of the entire force depended at a juncture of extreme 
difficulty. The battle of Cunaxa threw back upon its own resources 
the whole Greciansarmament, whose munificent patron had just fallen 
in battle. The hardy soldiery were now surrounded by crafty and bitter 
enemies, whose insidious treachery, far more dangerous than open 
assaults, threatened ruin in various forms. The force was completely 
isolated, without any base of operations; its cornmunications cut off; 
without commissariat to supply its necessities, and deprived of its 
experienced chiefs by treachery. It must have perished in a manner as 
ingloriously as the unfortunate British expedition did at Cabul—to which 
event it forms, in fact, a striking antithesis—had not Xenophon’s Attic Chosen to be 
vigour of mind, and the hardihood of his military training, pointed him fhe leader of 
out as the leader best suited to the emergency. The sudden attacks of 
1 Strabo, p. 403. * Isoc. de Big. xii. 
9 See Philological Museum, vol. i, p. 507-8. 
{c. L.] T 
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the Persians, their repeated acts of treachery, the commanding position 
and fierce assaults of the strrounding barbarous tribes; the perils of 
hunger, cold, and fatigue; all these were vainly arrayed against the 
heroism of Grecian intrepidity, led on by the dauutless disciple of 
Socrates. The qualifications of the new chief for the special service 
which now began to open in all its magnitude were of the highest 
order, The enterprise required not the scientific manceuvring of large 
bodies drawn up against a force equally disciplined; it demanded 
qualities adjusted to the ever-varying circumstances of a position 
where each succeeding day brought its own peculiar difficulties, to be 
met and conquered by improvised efficiency of action; it demanded 
the eloquence of persuasion to maintain a discipline which could not 
be enforced by power; the example of personal hardihood, resolution, 
decision, and activity; a sound knowledge of motives; philosophic 
calmness in enduring difficulties; and the practice of piety, justice, 
and mildness, to maintain a constant ascendancy. These qualities 
centred in Xenophon, and ensured that deference to authority, which 
the severe military discipline of Clearchus had been inadequate to 
uphold, It was this combination of talents, exercised on each varying 
occasion with the natural firmness of an individual conscious of being in 
his proper sphere, that founded and supported Xenophon’s influence, 

Little did the Ten Thousand imagine how much their safety 
depended upon the deep teaching and the searching examination of the 
philosophic missionary whom their infatuated countrymen had con- 
demned to death." In this school it was, that their present chief had 
acquired his sagacious forethought, his piety, his endurance, his 
vigorous decision, and still more, that persuasive power by which 
he guided and controlled ten thousand armed men, each individually 
proud of his independence, 

In the course of this perilous retreat, we find Xenophon, sensible of 
the low standard of human motives, proposing rewards to raise a spe- 
cial description of force foreseen to be necessary to cope with the 
enemy. We might have imagined that peril and patriotism alone 
would have called forth the necessary exertions; but Xenophon was 
better read in mankind, and his plan was eminently successful, Take 
another example of the judgment that cuided his actions :—Soterides 
is sulkily discontented, and compares his own difficulties on foot with 
his commander’s ease on horseback. Here example, not advice, is 
required. Xenophon leaps from his horse, and though heavily armed, 
moves forward with such vigour that the rest of the battalion can hardly 
keep pace with him, and Soterides becomes the laughing-stock of his 
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Magnanimity companions. Does the ardour of Xenophon induce a dangerous mili- 


and mental 
resources of 
Aenophon, 


tary movement? he is the first to confess his error, simultaneously 
redeeming it by vigorous resources.2 Is the army insubordinate? he 
calls in the aid of religion and awes the unrely. He is not the com- 


1 See the excellent chapter (Ixviii, vol. viii.) of Grote’s Greece, an the principles 
and teaching of Socrates, * Anab, iii, 16, 17. 
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mander only, he is the friend of the soldier. He is the mediator of the 
army; he heals quarrels and arranges differences. In all he is suc- 
cessful. Guided by such principles, and endowed with such qualities, 
Xenophon was eminently fitted for the successful movement of that 
difficult mechanism, a republican military force. 
| The followers of Cyrus had marched from their head-quarters at 
_ Sardis, through Lydia, Phrygia, Lycaonia and Cappadocia, traversed 
Cilicia and Syria, till they struck the Euphrates,’ After fording this 
important river, and touching on Arabia, they moved forward through 
Babylon, till they reached the memorable plains of Cunaxa, where 
Cyrus perished, And now commenced their perilous retreat, which 
Was conducted with a view to fall in with the Euxine, whose coasts 
abounded with numerous Greek settlements. From the battle-field Retreat of 
they diverged to the Tigris; then striking off to the north through fet" , 
Media, and still taking the direction of the river, they traversed, arnidst 
innumerable periis and fierce contests, the mountains of the Carduchii, 
whence, after incessant exertion, they reached the sources of the 
Tigris. To enumerate the various stratagems for deceiving their Ingenuity of 
watchful foes, or their ingenious inventions for passing opposing rivers, 4 rear 
would be impossible in this treatise; they. may be more advan- retreat. 
tageously perused in Xenophon’s History of the retreat. After 
traversing Armenia, passing over the Euphrates near its source, and 
losing many warriors in the marshes, from the effects of the piercing 
cold and the deep snows, they at length reached the Phasis, traversed 
the lands of the Taochi, Chalybes, Macrones, and Colchians, and 
finally struck the Greek colony of Trapezus, now Trebizond, on the 
coast of the Euxine. 
Jt had been proposed to convey the troops by ships from Trapezus 
to their native country; but as there were not sufficient vessels to 
receive the whole force, the soldiers resolved to return home by land. 
The struggles of the gallant band were renewed by the attempt to put 
this resolution into practice. Many difficulties occurred, and some of 
the troops, urged by distress, entered the service of Seuthes, a prince of 
Thracia. Seuthes, after availing himself of Grecian valour, attempted 
to evade payment of the stipulated recompense, and it required the 
exertions and influence of Xenophon to induce him to pay the troops 
even a portion of the debt he had contracted? 
The remains of the Cyreian force were now invited to form a junc- 


'The reader will find some excellent remarks on this retreat in Ainsworth’s 
Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, London, 8vo, 1844. In his preface he 
observes, “It is necessary to remark that the value accepted for the ancient mea- 
sures is such as was proposed by the Royal Geographical Society, by Major Jarvis, 
of the Indian Survey (Atheneum, No. 150). This value is founded upon the ad- 
mitted theory, that the ancient measures formed an integral portion of the earth's 
circumference; tha Jewish parsa, Versian farsakh [properly farsang; farsakh 
is the Arabic form], and Greek parasang, being the 8000th of that circumference, 
or equal to 5,468,688 yards, and the Greek or Roman stadium as 607'62977 feet.” 

® Anab, vii, 55, 

T2 
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tion with the army of Thimbron, then at war with Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus; previous to which Xenophon, who had exhausted his 
finances, adopted the following expedient to recruit them. He made 
a dash into the plain of Caicus, and carried off Asidates, a Perstan 
nobleman, with his women, children, and moveable property.’ This 
action evinces how strongly the barbarous customs of the heroic ages? 
still held their ground, when a commander of the mild character of 
Xenophon could commit such an action, and record it as a matter of 
course, not considered reprehensible.* 


1 Anab. vii. 8, 2. 

2 Compare Thucydides’ remark, i. 5. 

# The right to “quarter upon the enemy” has not been used exclusively hy 
heathen warriors; our own countrymen, in a Christian age, have been as little 
scrupulous as Xenophon, on whose “ raid’? we should therefore express our indic- 
nation with moderation. The following quotation shows how matters of this sort 
were managed in the glorious days of Queen Elizabeth :— 

“ Our Generali (Sir Francis Drake) thought it needfull, that we should run in 
with some place or other, before ourdeparture from the coast; to see if happily we 
could by traffique, augment our provision of victuals and other necessaries, that 
being at sea we might not be driven to any great want or necessitie, albeit we had 
reasonable store of good things aboard us already. 

“The next harbor therefore which we chanced with, on April 15, 1578, in 
15 deg. 40 min., was Guatuleo, so named of the Spaniards who inhabited tt, with 
whom we had some entercourse, to the supply of many things which we desired, 
and chiefly bread, &. fs = Y fe 

“ And now having reasonably, as we thought, provided ourselves, we departed 
from the coast of America for the present: ut not forgetting, before we gate 
a shipboard, to take with us also a certain pot (of about a bushell tn bignesse ) full 
of royals of plate, which we roUND in the towns together with a chain of gold, and 
some other jewels, which we INTREATED a gentleman Spaniard TO LEAVE BEWIND 
Him as he was flying out of town.’—From “The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis Drake, offered now at last te Publique view, both for the honour of the 
Actor, but especially for the stirring up of heroicke Spirits, te bencfit their Countrey, 
and eternize their Names by like noble attempts. Collected out of the Notes of 
Master Francis Fletcher, Preacher in this imployreent, aud compared with divers 
others’ Notes that went in the same Voyage.” Jonden, 1652. 

The spirit: manifested in the above extvact is shown in the title-page of another 
book of the same period: ‘Sir Francis Drake Revived; Calling upon this Dull or 
Effeminate Age to follow his Noble Steps for Gold and Silver.” 

Master Francis Fletcher, preacher, and the “ heroicke” admiral whose “ noble 
steps for gold and silver” he accompanied, seem to have adopted the Faustrecht 
code of morals — 


ae 


———— the simple pian, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


The worthy preacher exhorts “heroicke spirits’ to “‘eternize their names by like 
neble attempts,” among which we find enumerated, with humorous sel f-complacency, 
the * finding ” and appropriating the money of a civic treasury, and the “intreating ” 
of a gentleman on the highway “to leave his gold and jewels behind him.” This 
shows that 2,000 years of civilization, including fifteen centuries of Christianity, 
had made men of a certain character not more serupulous in money matters than 
they were in the time of Xenophon. It is gratifying to add, that highway robbery 
is no longer considered to be part of the business of an English general, nor piracy 
that of an admiral. The wniversal prevalence emong conquerors of just. notions on 
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During the brilliant career of Kenophon in Asia, the great moral Socrates put 
teacher of the Athenians perished by the unjust decree of a capricious © 42" 
populace; nor was it long before the same jealous restlessness, which 
had expelled from the bosom of Athens the noblest of her sons, 

_ Aristides, Themistocles, and Thucydides, drove into exile the philo- 
sophie soldier, who had so triumphantly led back the Greek army 
from Asia, 

Xenophon, now an exile, accompanied Agesilaus during a con- Xenophon 
siderable part of his campaign against the Persians, B.C. 396, and *™ <= 
attended that consummate warrior on his return, B,C, 394.' In the 
battle of Coroneia, fought in the same year, we find the Athenian 
hero in the ranks of the Lacedemonians, After accompanying Agesi- 
laus to Sparta, he finally settled at Scillus, near Olympia. Here, at 
this charming spot,” which gratified his taste in various ways, and 
which he made subservient to purposes of piety, by building a temple 
in imitation of that at Ephesus, he was joined by his wife Philesia 
and his children: his sons appear to have been subsequently educated 
at Sparta.” And now, in the entertainment of his friends, in the 
manly sports of the field, and in the composition of philosophical and 
historical works, especially the Hellenics,* his time passed smoothly 
away. After a peaceful yet active residence of twenty years, he wa Remains 
at last driven from his calm retreat by the Eleans, on which occasion ape he 
his former political friends, the Lacedamonians, made no stir in his 
behalf, This apparent neglect on the part of a race so firm in its 
attachments as the Spartans, plainly intimates the urgent necessities 
by which that brave people were surrounded, and would seem to 
point to the year B.C. 368, the date of the Beeotian invasion under 
Epameinondas, The Athenian sentence of banishment passed on panishment 
Xenophon, who was now grown grey in exile, was rescinded on the of Xenophon 
proposal of Eubulus; and though the exact year is not known, yet it” 
is not improbable that this took place B.c. 362, in which year the 
battle of Mantineia was fought. In this engagement, Kenophon’s two 
sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, served in the cavalry of the allied armies, gryttus and 
and the former perished gloriously, after mortally wounding the ilus- espe ctrl 
trious Epameinoudas, When the news of his son’s death was cavalry. 


this point would do much good in the world. The following passage occurs in a 
letter, from Ensign Jones to Colonel Sykes, read at the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London, April 6,1850. It relates to a town in the district. west of the Indua :— 
“It required some trouble to make the natives of this and other places under- 
stand thaf no presents would be received, and that provisions supplied would all be 
paid for. This course was so different from the practice of the Sikh Sirdars that 
it was almost incomprehensible, but, when understood, preduced a most favourable 
impression.” Thus, long-continued oppression by the powerful renders honesty 
* almost incomprehensible * to the oppressed. 

ieasyrrin, aos args uy ‘Ayltinay t ix rig Aging why fs Bowrets ddov me. tT) A— 
Anab. ¥, 3, 6. 

# Anab. v. 3, 7. 1 Plut. Ages, xx. * Diog. Laert. 
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brought to Xenophon, he was sacrificing, his head surrounded with a 
garland of flowers. He laid aside the bright wreath, but as he 
listened to the account of the glorious death of his son, inspired with 
the reminiscences of victory, the veteran resumed the sacrificial 
chaplet, exclaiming that the delight inspired by the valour of his son 
surpassed his grief for his death. 

The noble father was still further gratified by the conduct of the 
Mantineians, who honoured Gryllus with a public funeral and an 
equestrian statue, pronouncing him the ‘bravest of the brave” who 
had fought for them at Mantineia. The veteran chief, now person- 
ally honoured by the applause of admiring Greece, and exalted by the 
distinguished valour of his son, is said to have died considerably 
beyond the advanced age of ninety ;' and as we have no evidence of his 
return to Attica, it is probable that his decease took place at Corinth, 
to which he had retired on leaving Scillus. 

The military achievements of Xenophon, and several points of 
his character connected with them, have been so ably discussed in 
another part of the Encyclopedia, that we shall confine ourselves 
chiefly to his political, philosophical, and religious opinions: these, as 
might have been expected, were closely modelled upon those of 
Socrates. In the disciple we observe the practical notions of the 
master constantly apparent. ‘I'he latter held that the best man, and 
most the favourite of the gods, was he who in all the relations of life 
performed his duty well: if a husbandman, the duties of husbandry ; 
if a surgeon, the objects of the medical science; if a politician, his 
official duties towards the state; whereas, he who did nothing well, 
was neither useful nor beloved by the gods.* To ensure these quali- 
fications, Xenophon was taught that fitness for office of every kind 
should be the leading principle of governments; hence the pilot held 
the supreme direction on shipboard, and the medical man in the 
patient’s honse; for their superior science in these several points was 
readily conceded. Then came the corollary which so powerfully 
stamped the sentiments of the Athenian sage on the hearts of such 
young men as Proxenus and Xenophon, placing in a vivid light the 
defective institutes of their country. “It was absurd,” said their 
great teacher, “to select public officers by lot, since no one would 
hazard his life aboard ship by trusting to a pilot so chosen; nor would 
any one select a carpenter or musician in the same manner.”* Again, 
he alone was the legitimate governor who knew how to govern 2ell.* 
Aristophanes had trodden in this perilous path when depicting the 
gross features of Demus, but upheld by poetic wings, he had left an 
impress so slight in the mire of the Athenian democracy, as to escape 
the popular vengeance that tracked the firm step of the Athenian sage. 
Tt is not difficult to discem the tendency of these principles; and 

‘ Lucian, Macrob. xxi. 3 Mem. iii. 9, 14, 15. 


4 Thid. i. 2, 9... See Aristoph, Vit. Bekk. p. xiii, for the same sentiment. 
* Xenoph, Mem. iii. 9, 10, IT. 
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while their author would be the last individual to violate the institu- 

tions of his native country, we cannot but be struck with the impossi- 

bility of carrying out these doctrines without practically running 

counter to Athenian democracy. In fact, though devoted to the Political 
| state, and the solid improvement of the young, it is evident that the aie hi 
sentiment of Socrates was not in harmony with the constitution of democratic. 
Athens, but seems to have been similar to that which his disciple, 
Xenophon, has embodied in the Cyropedia. Throughunt the whole 
of Xenophon’s career we observe him unfolding the principles of the 
Atheiian sage, both political and religious, marking carefully that nice 
distinction of idea where science ends and religion begins. In this 
case he endeavours to draw as broad a line as possible. The theories Line drawn 
of Anaxagoras, and other eminent philosophers who had preceded bauer, 4 
him, however beautiful, were in general purely speculative; they science. 
differed, foto celo, from the great principles which repose upon the 
basis of experimental philosophy, and we may therefore readily 
conceive that they not only possessed no charm for the practical mind 
of Socrates, but by invading the realms of space, seemed in some 
measure to grasp at the dominion of the gods. Hence the idea of the 
Socratic Xenophon is, that it was the design of the gods that those 
means by which they effected astronomical results, should remain 
beyond the power of mortal discovery, nor was it anything less than 
an act of impiety, as well as inutility, to investigate these arcana." 

Still, attached to what was feasible, he allowed that a moderate applications 
knowledge of the celestial bodies, as far as they might serve as indices of celestial 
for navigation, the change of seasons, and the proper time for 
journeys, would be serviceable. Beyond this it was a mere waste of 
time, involving a corresponding loss of useful acquirements.” 

“ Let persons,” he observes, “ who have essayed such investigations 
as these, remember how the most distinguished men have signally 
failed, by a difference of results, and by a tenure of opinions, as oppo- 
site as those of madmen.” 

Had Xenophon, or rather his master, been aware that these very 
sciences were the least theoretical of all—from which all speculative 
elements must be excluded, save those which rest upon the exact 
sciences—most certainly there would never have existed a more earnest 
teacher of those very doctrines which he decried. Again, as to the mnfuences 
application of the teaching of the gods in aid of hunan knowledge or bdr 
its course of action, we find Xenophon looking to these as allotted by 
the celestiais, for the purpose of being wrought out and completed by 
the agencies of man, with an order so clear and an effect. so certain, 
that he who was really disposed to learn might learn; whilst, on the 
other hand, neglect of exertion ensured its own punishment. Still 
there were some junctures of an importance so vast, that the gods 
thought fit to conceal them from men, and to take the supreme clirec- 
tion themselves.’ Notwithstanding this grand deviation from the 

? Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 6. ® Mem, iv. 7, 5. 5 Ibid. 2.1, 7. 
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ordinary sequence of things, it was the belief of Xenophon, that even 
here an humble and earnest application to the divine powers would 
elicit revelation, as well as premonitory signification of their will, and 
this very tender regard of the celestial beings towards mankind, in 
sending answers by sacrificial prodigies, or by oracles, constitutes the 
highest proof of their benevolence towards human frailty." How 
deeply these principles had sunk into the bosom of Xenophon, is seen 
through the whole course of his varied existence. In his hazardous 
retreat, constant are his applications to learn the will of heaven by 
sacrifice, from whence he is ever ready to accept a happy omen; and 
these are generally cases beyond the ordinary resources of the military 
art, or the prudence of human foresight.* 

The divine machinery of dreams plays as prominent a part in the 
Anabasis as in the Iliad; in both cases dreams are “ from Jove,”® 
From a review of the political principles of Socrates, we are not sur- 
prised at corresponding effects upon his steady auditors, especially 
Xenophon. 

An individual who is thoroughly convinced of the powerlessness of 
any given political institutions to produce tranquillity and security to 
property, is undoubtedly entitled to secede from them; and if Xeno- 
phon entertained opinions of this nature, at a period when the peace 
of his native country was as little secured by her institutions, as that 
of France was by the Convention, he cannot fairly be stigmatised for 
manifesting such sentiments, His strong bias to the Spartan system of 
government, and his accompanying Agesilaus to the field of Coroneia, 
have been considered by some eminent writers as a blot upon his 
political character, which others have attempted to explain away.* 
The case is one which needs no apology—it shows rather the good 
sense and sound judgment of our author, in preferring a constitution 
more in harmony with fixed principles of equity, and less liable to the im- 
pulses of collective irresponsible power. A state, where life, property, 
aud tranquillity were perpetually imperilled,—~a state of wavering insti- 
tutes and grasping tyranny,—deserved no more respect from Xenophon 
than was shown by Moreau to France, when fighting in the ranks of 
the allied sovereigns, or by the exiles of the French revolution to the 
spoliators of their native country. If Xenophon’s solitary action be 
considered treasonable, what can be said of the 30,000 Greeks, who, 
with Persians, the sworn enemies of their country, fought against 
Greeks, led on by Alexander, the recognised champion of national 
Hellas? Faction of the many, like individual despotism, is ever a 
merciless tyrant, and Xenophon acted prudently in seeking foreign 
service to escape the galling yoke, which fell heavily in Athens upon 
those possessed of competence. Nothing can be a stronger censure 


' Mem. i. 1, 9, 19. © Anab, iv. 5, 3, e€ passim, 

8 Ovae tx Ass tern.—ll. i. 63. 

*See Delbrueck’s Xenophon; Zur Rettung seiner durch G. B. Niebuhr gefaehr- 
deten Ehre, 1829. 
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upon a government than the death, banishment, or even secession of 
such men as Socrates, Aristeides, Aéschylus, and Xenophon. 

A state of society, or rather a dissocial state, where avowed here- 
ditary enmity to the accused can be tolerated by judicial courts, and 
where the political offences of the father' are urged as a basis for the 
condemnation of the son, can offer little individual security, and can 
hold out few chances of happiness to the peaceable and quietly disposed, 
when guilty of the enormity of wealth.” The Leitourgiai, or state 
burdens, demanding the wealth and personal services of the rich, 
became on the one hand sources of the greatest extortion, and on the 
other of the greatest suffering.* The public was so easily filled with 
constant alarms about the loss of its liberty, by the designing arts of 
influential dernagogues, that it had become an assumed public maxim, 
that war with Sparta was most advantageous for the maintenance of 
the democracy." Could any man of prudence, or of calm tempera- Dangerocs 
ment, like Xenophon, endure the sway of such dangerous principles, epee i 
by which property was to be confiscated to uphold national vanity, feeling. 
led on by individual aggrandizement ? 

It is pretty certain that Socrates would have little to lose by such 
doctrines, though it is not so clear to what extent Xenophon might 
have been a sufferer by their arbitrary influence. One thing is 
certain, that by taking foreign service he avoided the perpetual annoy- 
ances that would have met him at every turn in his native country. 
What safety there could have been for Xenophon, or for any man of 
independent spirit, will be easily discerned by the state of the Attic 
government. He certainly had no cause to regret being an exile 
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1 Aleib. i. p. 141, 

2 The bitter workings of such a spirit are unhappily too evident in a country not 
far from our own shores, where the insane cry of ‘La proprieté c'est le vol !’’ has 
become but too common, 

® Even for the theatrical, gymnastic, and musical exhibitions, which at Athens 
Were very numerous, heavy responsibility was attached to the unfortunate pos- 
sessors of competence; and whilet their Attic estates were seriously injured by 
hostile ravages, upon these were levied extraordinary contributions, and their patri- 
monies swallowed up through the cupidity of such popular demagogues as could 
gain the public ear. 

* Aristoph. 488-502. 

® Andoc, de Pace, p, 23. 

«The pay of the jurors introduced by Pericles strengthened this impulse” (fond- 
ness for forensic proceedings) “ by 2 fresh motive, which, when Cleon had tripled the 
amount of pay, acted more powerfully and on a larger class. A considerable 
number of citizens then began to look to the exercise of their judicial functions as 
4 regular source both of pleasure and profit.” Again, “ A large fortune was both 
an object of cupidity, and of itself raised a suspicion of disaffection toward the de- 
mocracy, which was sufficient to cover many defects in the evidence brought 
against the possessor, anless he could show he had reduced his income by voluntary 
and liberal sacrifices for the public benefit. This iniquitous prejudice was not only 
the cause of many unjust sentences, but enbjected the rich to a kind of persecution 
which was continually threatening their peace, even if it did not actually assail 
them.” Thirwall, Hist. Greece, vol. iv. pp. 230, 232. 
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from a city, where a decree inscribed on a column of the Council 
Chamber! sanctioned the atrocions doctrine of summarily slaying any 
individual who might be discovered aiming at the subversion of the 
democracy. If to this we add that the citizens swore to exercise 
this monstrous power, we shall have cause to congratulate on their 
independent spirit such men as Proxenus and Xenophon, while our 
admiration of the firmness of his great Athenian teacher will be still 
further enhanced. These views enable us to rate at its real value the 

superficial objection to this part of Xenophon’s political career. Easy 
would it be to show that, buffeted by a jealous populace on the one 
hand, and crushed by an odious oligarchy on the other, Athens, in the 
time of Xenophon, offered no safe resting-place for the social Wenizen 
of antiqnity; and his mildness, temperance, and piety, prove incon- 
testably, that though circumstances enabled him to distinguish himself 
as a soldier, he was essentially a man of quiet tastes, who adorned not 
only the battle-field but the peaceful home. Antiquity may condemn 
him as an indifferent Athenian, but he would have made an excellent 
Englishman. 

In addition to the Anabasis, already noticed, the chief works of 
Xenophon are the Hellenica, a historical treatise divided into seven 
books, extending over a period of forty-eight years, taking wp the 
history of Greece from the time of Thucydides, and carrying it 
forward to the battle of Mantineia, 8.c. 462. Niebuhr considers that 
the Hellenica is composed of two distinct works, written at various 
times ; the second book of the Hellenica completing the History of 
Thueydides hy the account of the capture of Athens, 3. ¢. 404, and 
the conclusion relating to the restoration of Athens by Thrasybulus, 
B.c. 403." 

The Cyropedia is a work in eight books, and is generally looked 
upon more as a political romance than a history, evolving Kenophon’s 
idea of good government, An attentive consideration will undoubt- 
edly entitle it to the appellation of an historical or biographical trea- 
tise, embellished possibly with the author’s favourite ideas, but 
entitled to far more confidence in its chief features than much of the 
record of Herodotus, when dependent upon traditional sources. 

We must not forget that Xenophon had ample means of establish- 
ing or refuting the information given him on Persian affairs, and that 


his general picture of early simplicity and good training amongst the ~ 


Persians is amply corroborated in its broad features by numerous pas- 
sages in Herodotus. This is 2 point upon which it has been usual of 
Jate fo prononuce very docinatically, as though Xenophon’s campaign 
with Agesilaus, his connexion with the Persian court, and his retreat, 
gave him no better opportunities than those enjoyed by other Greeks; 


' Eyeurg. c. Leocr. p. £65. See Thirwall’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 241. 
® See the Classical Museum, No. 4, article by G. C, Lewis, on the division of the 
Hellenica inte two books. 
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and because his portrait of the early Persians chanced to coincide with 
that of the Spartans, it has been imagined that the whole work was 
drawn up solely to carry a political point." 

The Cyropedia, one of the most graceful and pleasing of Xeno- abet 
phon’s works, portrays the course of rigid early training, in the paths 
of virtue and of hardihood, submitted to by Cyrus and the young Per- 
sian nobility: it especially points out the important habits of self- 
restraint, discipline, and obedience, to which the young prince and his 
companions were accustomed; the very antithesis to the unbridled 
passions and feelings of Athenian democracy. It thence traces him 
through the course of his warlike life, exhibiting the fruits produced 
by this early culture. The work is rendered still farther attractive by 
the episodes it contains: that of Abradates is particularly interesting. 
The sentiment of Cyrus, on the immortality of the soul, is that of 
Socrates :* he observes, “I never could believe that the soul lives 
merely while it is in a perishable body, and that it dies when freed 
from it.” 

The @conomicus is an excellent treatise, written in the form of a conomicus, 
dialogue, demonstrating the art of duly administering one’s household 
and property, The following sentiments show the thoroughly home- 
feeling of Xenophon, and evince his decided taste for domestic life. 
* T esteem a wife to be a good and necessary companion for the 
master of the house: there is only a little more power in the husband 
than in the wife; the substance of the estate is generally increased by 
the labour and industry of the man, but the wife, for the most part, 
has the labour and care of distributing and ordering those things that 
are brought into the house; and if, therefore, the husband and wife 
agree in their management, the houses and estates improve, but when 
there is not this harmony, they must necessarily decay.” To Crito’s 
question, what faculties Socrates would have him use? Socrates re- 
plies, “‘ The king of Persia may set us a good example; for we are Political 
told that the sciences most esteemed by him are war and husbandry ; *orom's* 
these of all others he reckons most honourable, and therefore gives 
them the most encouragement.” , . . Socrates goes on to say, “ The 
prince employs great part of his time in riding about the neighbouring 
part of the country, observing the state of husbandry, whether the 
lands are tilled as they ought to be, and he sends to the remote parts 
such deputies as are esteemed to be the best judges... . . . From 
these examples, do you not believe that the king of Persia has as great a 
regard to the people of his country, and the science of husbandry, as he 
has to keeping an army in such order as to be able to defend it? ... 


1 Qnindi Sencfante, nato Ateniense, e fattosi Spartano alta scuola d’Agesilao, 
cercd fra i primitivi Persiani un modello di educazione, e di politico reggimento, 
| che ai corrotti Greci fosse documento e rampogna, e tacitamente richiamasse Ja lora 
attenzione all’antica disciplina Laconica. Centofante, “Idea Storia expressa da 
Senofante,” Firenze, 1641. 

*Cyrop. viii. 7. See also Cic, de Senec. xxii. 
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If a man is inclined to practise horsemanship, and to grow expert in that 
science for the defence of his country, a horse can nowhere be better 
kept than in the country; or if a man choose to exercise himself on 
foot or in running, husbandry gives him strength, and he may exercise 
himself in hunting. | 

“« Here also is exercise for his dogs, as well as entertainment in the 
search for wild beasts and game; and the horses and dogs, thus 
assisted by husbandry, return as good service to the ground; for the 
horse may carry his master early in the morning to see that the work- ~ 
men and labourers do their duty in the field, returning with the master 
again at. night, at the latest hour, if his presence should be required till 
that time. And the dogs form a defence against wild beasts, prevent- 
ing their destruction of the fruits of the earth, and of the sheep, and 
even keeping rman safe in the wilderness.” .... Again, he thinks 
that “ The queen-bee is an excellent example to a wife; she keeps 
always in the hive, taking care that all the bees that are in the hive 
with her are duly employed in their several occupations, and those 
whose business is abroad she sends out to their several works.” 
“ This example,” says Isomachus to his wife, “ is what I give you as 
a lesson worthy of your practice; your care requires your presence af 
home, to send abroad the servants, whose business is out of doors, and 
to direct those whose occupation is in the house. You must receive 
the goods that are brought in, and distribute such part of them as you 
think necessary for the use of the family, and see that the rest be laid 
up till there be occasion for it, and especially avoid the extravagance 
of using that in a month, which is allotted for twelve months’ service. 
Above all, that which will gain you the greatest love and affection 
from your servants, is to help them when they are visited with sick- 
ness, and that to the utmost of your power.” In accordance with 
these truly charitable principles, Xenophon piously sums up his dis- 
course, by observing, “ A master of any other sciences as well as hus- 
bandry, who has good sense enough, and sufficient order to induce 
family affection, does not possess this power by teaching only, but it 
is from the gods that he must receive his good nature and wisdom. 
He must be born with a generous soul, which must proceed from 
them, and never have I yet found the true gift of government un- 
attended by generosity. Where these excellent qualities are evident, 
all under such direction are willing to obey, especially if the ruling 
power be in the hands of those who are endowed with virtue and tem- 
perance. But where a master exercises himself in cruelty, or acts 
tyrannically against the good-will and reason of mankind, he can never 
anticipate the least ease or comfort.” 

His treatise On improving the Revenue of the State is founded 
upon the physical advantages of Athens and its territory; and he sets 
out with the maxim that “ governments resemble the governors, and 
that the prosperity or decline, the vigour or decay of all states, is found 
to be derived. from the virtues or vices, the abilities or weaknesses, of 
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their rulers, But since,” observes Xenophon, “ it is generally alleged 
in vindication of the Athenian ministry, that they understand the 
common principles of justice, as well as the rest of mankind, but that 
they are compelled, by the necessities of the people, to oppress 
their confederate cities with unreasonable tribute and taxes, I have 
attempted to examine whether this apology is well grounded, or whe- 
ther they are not capable by native riches, and by the revenue of 
Athens, of maintaining the whole body of our people, which is the 
most just and honourable provision that can be thought of; for I 
imagine, if such a design could be carried out, that the wants of the 
people would be more effectually relieved, and the jealousies and sus- 
picions of our neighbours quieted.” 

He proceeds, “ It would be a great encouragement to commerce, if Proposition 
prizes and rewards were allotted to such judges of the merchant-court forthe 
as should make the quickest and most equitable decision on all causes despateh of 
connected with trade, that the merchant might not lose the benefit of Staal 
his market, by an attendance upon the courts of justice.” From this 
proposal we may form some idea of the extraordinary state of Attic 
jedicature ; Xenophon also brings forward plans for swelling the 
revenue by building houses and merchant ships on hire, and for the 
better management of the silver mines, and the application of the 
wealth to be drawn from them. 

The Athenian Republic (whose authorship has been attributed to The _ 
some other Athenian exile) is certainly a non-eulogistic performance, Repatlie 
and the writer everywhere shows his strong aversion to Attic insti- 
tutes. ‘' The Athenians,” he observes, “ in my opinion are entitled to 
little commendation for having originally adopted their present poli- 
tical institutions, because they are calculated to give an undue ascend- 
ancy to the poor and the bad over the wealthy and good—lI cannot 
therefore commend them. These institutions, however, as they have 
been adopted, are admirably adapted, as can be demonstrated by 
abundant proof, to support the spirit of their constitution, and to 
enable them to transact public business, though among the rest of the 
Greeks a different opinion prevails.” 

The Lacedemonian Republic, as a work, is a laudatory composition, The Lace- 
embodying the well-known features of the Lycurgean code, in which Repeblie. 
| the Spartan system is highly extolled. 

Xenophon’s treatise upon The Horse, is evidently the production The Horse. 
of one thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and treated con amore 
and with vigour. “ As it has fallen to our lot,” he observes, “‘ by long 
practice to have become experienced in horsemanship, we wish to 
point out to our young friends, how they may become skilful in that 
exercise; Cimon, indeed, has written a treatise on horsemanship; he 
also erected a brazen horse at the temple of Ceres at Athens, and 
carved on the pedestal his own deeds. We shall not expunge from 
| our own writings whatever we find in accordance with his views, but 
we will give them with much more pleasure to our friends, reckoning 
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them more deserving of credit, inasmuch as he who was a horseman 
corresponded in opinion with us. Whatever he has omitted, we will 
attempt to supply.” He then describes how a horse should be chosen ; 
then follows the training of horses; the stable and its position; in- 
structions to the groom; the best system of equitation; training for 
irregular ground; the correct use and management of a horse; the 
choice and management of a war-horse ; the choice of a horse for show 
and of magnificent figure; the armour of the horseman. In the Hip- 
parchicus, or the duties of 4 commander of cavalry, are to be found, 
not only military instructions, but a calm devotional feeling, taking its 
source in that confidence in the protection of Providence which was 
ever inculcated by Socrates. “ It is usual,” says Xenophon, “ for foes 
to form enterprises against each other, but ueither parties know what 
designs are formed against each severally; the gods know them, how- 
ever, and foreshow them to whom they please, by auguries, sacrifices, 
voices, and dreams.” ‘This he writes, to account for his frequent use 
of the phrase ‘* God willing,” which exactly coincides with the Socratic 
doctrine of special revelation before noticed. 

The Cynegeticus treats of the dog; the breeding and training of dogs ; 
of game, and the incthod of catching it. Throughout the whole of it 
there is a heartiness of purpose and style, that cannot fail to please 
the genuine English country gentleman, to whom indeed, in thought, 
action, and principle, Xenophon had a considerable resemblance, 

The Memorabilia, the philosophical doctrines of which we have 
before noticed, is a work consisting of four books, in which Xenophon 
defends the memory of the Athenian sage, against the charges of cor- 
rupting the youth of Athens, and of irreligion. Xenophon enters into 
a specific examination of these two charges,‘ and then demonstrates the 
actual life of Socrates. It is plain, practical, and strikingly contra- 
distinguished from the work of Plato, by a total absence of that deep- 
toned research and abstract train of demonstration in which that great 
philosopher attempted to amplify the doctrines of Socrates; yet while 
apparently distinct from the profounder doctrines of Socrates, as re- 
presented by Plato, it is gratifying to reflect that the simplicity of the 
practical Xenophon has given to us such a portrait of the great Athe- 
nian sage, as could never have been drawn by the somewhat ideal 

encil of Plato. 

The Hero is a dialogue held between king Hiero and Simonides, 
The dangers and difficulties attendant on exalted station are pointed 
out by the king, in contradistinction to the happiness of a private 


individual. In reply, Simonides enumerates the advantages conferred — 


by the possession of power, particularly the means it bestows of doing 
good; he likewise suggests the best means of using power, especially 
for the public advantage, 
In another of Xenophon’s works, styled the Symposium, or 
Banguet of the Philosophers, we have some life-like sketches of 
1G, 1.2. 
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Socrates, giving us a good idea of the general manner of his address, 
and the process by which he extracted the ignorance of the self 
sufficient, There is a goodly fund of humour, and a somewhat 
Asiatic turn of imagery, arising perhaps from the inspiration of the 
joyous occasion. The discussion turns on love and friendship. Socrates, 
Antisthenes, Charmides, and Cratibulus, are the chief speakers, who 
are supposed to meet at the house of Callias, a wealthy Athenian. 

These constitute the whole of Xenophon’s works, of whicli, sepa- Baitions of 
rately or wholly, numerous editions have been published, The Xenephon’s 
Aldine version, printed at Venice, 1503, folio, contained the Hellenica 
only, under the name of Paralipomena, and supplementary to Thucy- 
dides. In a.p, 1516 was printed the first general edition folio, though 
without the “ Apology,” the “ Agesilaus,” and the “ Revenue of 
Athens,” A more complete edition by Adrea of Asola, including all 
Xenophon’s works, with the exception of the “‘ Apology,” was 
printed by Aldus, at Venice, 1525, folio. The first edition, containing 
the Greek text and Latin translation, is that of Basle, 1545, folio. A 
greatly improved text is contained in Stephens, 1561, folio, while 
a still better is given by Weiske, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1798-1804. 
The most complete edition, aided by maps, plans, notices of MSS., 
and critical and literary remarks, is that of Gail, Paris, 7 vols., 4to., 
1797-1804. It contains the Greek text, and Latin and French 
versions, There is, however, little either of originality or of vigorous 
criticism, in this extensive edition, The best is that of Schneider, 
Leipzig, 1798. 

Xenophon’s works have been translated into English by various Translations. 
individuals, Ashley Cooper, Spelinan, Smith, Fielding, and others, 
at very different periods, and are all collected together in Jones's 
edition of the Classics, London, 1882, 8vo. There isa French version 
edited by Buchon of Paris, and an Italian by Centofanti of Florence ; 
a German translation also by different hands, published at Stuttgart, 
1827-30. 
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{Extracted from “ AncizwT Greece, translated from the German of Annoip H. L. Heeren 
by Gzogog Bancxort,” London, 1847; pp. 208-217.) 


THE history of the Greeks emanated from tradition; and since this 
supplied poetry with its subjects, the poets remained for centuries the 
sole preservers of traditional accounts. But it does not follow that 
Grecian history was an invention, because it was originally poetical, 
Indeed, it never entirely lost that character. The subjects of history, 
as presented by tradition, were only interwoven with fictions, But 
it is obvious of itself, that the character of the Grecian traditions 
must have had a great or even a decisive influence on the character of 
their history. 

By means of the original and continued division of the nation into 
many tribes the traditions were very much enriched. Each tribe had 
its heroes and its deeds of valour to employ the bard. To convince 
ourselves of this we need but cast a glance on the tales of the Grecian 
heroes. Individuals among them who were more distinguished than 
the rest, as Hercules and Jason, became the heroes of the nation, and 
therefore the favourites of the poets. And after the first preat 
national enterprise, after Troy had fallen, need we be astonished that 
the historic Muse preferred this to all other subjects? 

All is too well known to need any more copious exposition, But 
much as Homer and the Cyclic poets eclipsed the succeeding ones, 
historic poetry kept pace with the political culture of the nation, 
This union we must not leave unobserved. 

That advancement in political culture was, as we observed above, 
connected with the rising prosperity of the cities in Greece and of the 
colonies. The founding of cities (xrécere) therefore formed an essen- 
tial part of the earlier history. But cities were founded by heroes; 
and the traditions respecting these things were therefore intimately 


connected with the rest. Who does not see how wide a field was” 
here opened for historic poetry? Such narrations had always a lasting” 


interest for the inhabitants; they were, by their very nature, of a kind 
to be exaggerated till they became marvellous; and were connected 
with accounts of the most ancient voyages; stories of the wonders of 
foreign and distant countries; the island of the Cyclops, the garden 
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of the Hesperides, the rich Iberia, and others, What could afford 
more agreeable nourishment to the imagination of a youthful people ? 
What could be more attractive to the poets ? 

Hence there arose among the Greeks a particular class of historic 
poems, which, though in subject and form most intimately connected 
with other poems, were yet specially commemorative of the founding 
of the several cities. The class embraced, it is true, cities of the 
mother-country, but chiefly related to the colonies; for their esta- 
blishment, intimately interwoven with the history of heroes, offered 
the richest materials. 

History continued to be treated in a poetical manner till near the peep 
time of the Persian wars. How deeply, therefore, must the poetic prem 
character have been imprinted upon Grecian history! Experience hilheryay 
has taught that it was indelibly so. When the first writers appeared 
who made use of prose, this character was changed only with respect 
to the form, but by no means to the matter. They related in prose 
what the pocts had told in verse. This is expressly stated by Strabo. 
“The earliest writers,” says he, “‘ Cadmus of Miletus, Pherecydes, 
Hecatzus, preserved the poetic character, though not the measure of 
verse. Those who came after them were the first to descend from 
that height to the present style of writing.” 

The opinion of Cicero seems, therefore, to have been ill founded, 
when he compares the oldest historians, and particularly Pherecydes, 
with the earliest annalists of the Romans, Fabius Pictor and Cato, 
whose style was certainly not poetical. 

The larger number and the earliest of the narrators of traditions, as Ioniens 
Herodotus styles them, in distinction from the epic poets, were Me chief 
Ionians. Epic poetry was followed by narrations in prose, in the to early 
very countries where it had been cultivated most successfully. °"% 
History has left us in uncertainty respecting the more immediate 
causes of this change; but has not the East always been the land 
of fables? Here, where the crowd of colonial cities was springing 
up, which were founded toward the end of the heroic age, that class 
of narrations which relate to these subjects found the most appropriate 
themes. In explaining, therefore, the origin of historic science among 
the Greeks, it may perhaps be proper to remember, that they partici- 
pated in the character of the oriental nations ; although they merit the 
glory of haying subsequently given to that science its true and peculiar 
character, 

But in the period in which the prose style of narration was thus The 
forming, the improvement of historic science appears to have been pro- 198°8r#Pher 
moted by several very natural causes. The larger number and the 
most celebrated of those mythological historians lived and flourished in 
the latter half of the sixth century before the Christian era; that is, 
not long before the commencement of the Persian wars. Of these the 
earliest are said to have been Cadmus of Miletus, and Hecatzus of the 
same place, Acusilaus of Argos, Pherecydes of Syros, Charon of 
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Lampsacus, and several others whom Dionysius 4 Halicarnassus 
enumerates. 

They belong to the age in which the nation was vist in youthful 
energy ; when it was already extended to the west and the east, and 
its flourishing cities were engaged in various commerce; when it had 


logozraphers. become acquainted with many nations, and travelling had begun to be 
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common. From the title of the openly of these narrators of traditions, 
it is evident that they were not careful to limit themselves to the 
accounts which they found in the ancient epic poets; but that they 
took a wider range, embracing the history of cities and nations, and 
also the description of the coasts of the countries. A proof of this is 
found in the catalogue of the writings of Hellanicus the Lesbian, one 
of the latest of them. 

These remarks, when considered in connection, will serve to show 
us the character of history before Herodotus. It was in its origin 
entirely Grecian; and even when the sphere of observation was 
extended to foreign countries, kept pace with the political advance- 
ment of the nation, it preserved its poetical character, and therefore 
did not become critical; but it was developed with perfect freedom, 
and was never held by the priests in bondage to religion. As poetry 
had for a long time been the means of its preservation, it became in 
some measure the play of fancy (although epic poetry was much 
more restricted than the subsequent lyric and tragic); but in return, 
as it was propagated by no hieroglyphics, it could never, as in Egypt, 
degenerate into mere symbolical narration. When it came to be 
transferred from poetry to prose, it was necessarily connected with 
improvements in the art of writing; and the deficiency of our accounts 
on this subject is one of the chief reasons why we are so little able to 
raark the progress ofits particular branches. But whatever influences 
these causes may have exercised, the great reason which retarded his- 
toric science before Herodotus lay in the want of subjects. 

Before the Persian wars there was no subject capable of inspiring 
the historian. The Trojan war, the Argonautic expedition, all great 
undertakings, belonged to tradition, and hence belonged more than half 
to poetry. The narrations of the origin of the individual cities, 
accounts of distant nations and countries, might gratify curiosity, might 
afford amusement; but nothing more, There existed no great national 
subject of universal interest. 

At length came the Persian wars. The victory at Marathon frst 
awakened a spirit of valour: whether this was more inflamed by the 
defeat at Thermopyle, or the victory at Salamis, it is difficult to say; 
with the battle of Platesa freedom was saved. What a subject for the 
historic muse ! 

The subject, from its very nature, belonged exclusively to history ; 
and poetry had no share in it. It was no subject of hoary antiquity, 
nor yet of the present moment ; but of a period which had but recently 
passed away. ) And. yet it came so variously in contact with tradition, 
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that an historian in a critical age would often have been compelled to 
take his walks into the regions of mythology. How much more, then, 
at a time when the bounds between history and tradition had not yet 
been in the slightest degree marked out ! 

Herodotus employed himself on this subject, and managed it in a 
manner which surpassed all expectation. Many things, it is true, 
served to facilitate his labour. Many attempts had been made to 
explain the earliest history of cities and nations ; travelling had been 
rendered easy by the extensive commerce of the Grecian cities, and 
several of his predecessors are known to have visited many countries ; 
the mythological writers (Aoyoypagor) had already formed the 
language for prosaic narration; and the nation for which he wrote 
was already awake to the beauties of historic composition, Still he 
was the first who undertook to treat of a purely historical subject, and 
thus to take the decisive step which gave to history its rank as an 
independent science. Yet he did not limit himself to his chief subject, 
but gave it such an extent, that his work, notwithstanding its epic 
unity, became in a certain sense a universal history. 

Continuing the thread of his story from the times when contro- 
versies first arose between the Hellenes and the barbarians, till those 
when at Platza the war was terminated so gloriously for the Greeks, 
Heilas, attacked but liberated, became the great subject of his narra- 
tion; opportunities were constantly presenting themselves, or were 
introduced, of interweaving the description and history of the countries 
and nations which required to be mentioned, without ever losing sight 
of his chief object, to which he returns from every episode. He had 
himself visited the greater part of these countries and nations ; had 
seen them with his own eyes; had collected information from the 
most credible sources. But when he enters upon the antiquities of 
the nations, especially of his own, he makes use of the means aflorded 
him by his age; and here his work borders on those of the earlier 
historians (the Aoyeypagor). It is no longer necessary to appear as his 
defender; posterity has not continued unjust towards him. No 
writer has received more frequent confirmation by the advances which, 
within the last thirty years, have been made in the knowledge of 
nations and countries than Herodotus, who was formerly so often the 
object of ridicule. But our sole purpose was to show in what manner 
the science of history had been elevated by his choice of a subject ; 
and how this choice was intimately connected with the impulse given 
to the political character of his nation. 

The first great step had thus been taken. A purely historical 
subject, relating to the past, but to no distant period, and no longer 
belonging to tradition, had been treated by a master, who had devoted 
the largest part of his life to a plan framed with deliberation and 
executed with enthusiasm. The nation possessed an historical work 
which first showed what history is, and which was particularly well 
fitted to awaken a taste for it. As Herodotus read his work to all 
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Greece assembled at Olympia, a youth, according to the tradition, 
was incited by it to become, not his imitator, but his successor. 
Nistory of Thucydides appeared. His predecessor had written a history of 
Mhueydides. the past. He became the historian of his own time. He was the 
first who seized on this idea, on which the whole character of his 
work depends; though others, especially the ancient cities, looked 
for it in his style, his eloquence, and other secondary matters. By this 
means he advanced the science of history in a higher degree than he 
himself was aware of. His subject made him necessarily a critic. 
The storm of the Persian wars had been terrific, but transitory. 
During its continuance no historian could appear. It was not till 
after its fury had for some time abated, and men had regaiued their 
composure of mind, that Herodotus could find a place. Amidst the 
splendour of the victories which had been gained, under the shade of 
security won by valour, with what emotions did the Greek look back 
upon those years! Who could be more welcome to him than the 
historian, who painted for him this picture of his own glory, not only 
Chame- | as a whole, but in its parts! The age of Thucydides, on the con- 
Fie nue of trary, was full of grandeur, but of difficulties. In the long and obsti- 
Thucydides. pate war with one another, the Grecian states sought to overturn each 
other from their very foundations. It was not the age of wars only, 
but of revolutions with all their horrors. 
Whether a man were an aristocrat or a democrat, a friend of 
Athens or of Sparta, was the question on which depended fortune, 
liberty, and life. A beneficent reverse rescued Thucydides from the 
whirlpool, and gave him that immortality which the capture of 
Amphipolis never could have conferred upon him. The fruit of his 
leisure was the history of his age; a work he himself proposed to 
write, and actually wrote, for eternity. 
This is not the place to eulogise the man who remained calm amidst 
all the turbulence of the passions, the only exile who has written an 
Political impartial history. His acquaintance with states and business, his 
powersand deep political acuteness, his style, nervous though occasionally 
Thucydides. uncouth, have all been illustrated by others. We will only allow our 
selves to show, by a few remarks, how much historic science was 
advanced by the nature of his subject. 
- The undertaking of the man who was the first to form the idea of 
writing the history of his own times, and of events in which he himself 
had a share, must not be compared with that of the modern writer, 
who compiles it from many written documents. He was compelled te 
investigate everything by personal inquiry; and that, too, in a period 
when everything was misrepresented by passion and party spirit. 
But antiquity had not enwrapped his subject in the veil of tradition, 
nor had it in its nature any epic interest, The subject was thoroughly 
His object, prosaic; setting before the writer no other aim than that of exhibit- 
pues. ing the truth. In this lay the sole interest; and to ascertain and 
repeat the truth is all which we can‘ fairly demand of the historian. 
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We honour and respect him, because, penetrated with the conscious- 
ness of his dignity, he never for a moment becomes untrue to it. A 
sentiment of reverence accompanies us from the first to the last leaf 
of his work. Not the historian, History herself seems to address us. 

But to what new views must he have been led, when, with the 
desire of arriving at truth, he turned his eyes to the form under 
which history had thus far appeared! It was his immediate aim to 
relate the events of his own times, but the preceding age could not 
remain wholly excluded from the sphere of his observation. It 
appeared to him clothed in the mantle of tradition, and he who scru- 
tinised everything with care was not caught by its delusive splendour. 

He endeavoured to contemplate antiquity as it was, to take from it 
this false glare, leaving nothing but the light of truth; and thus was 
produced that invaluable introduction which precedes his work. 

By such means Thucydides was the inventor of an art, which Thucydides 
before him had been almost unknown, the art of historic criticism, {ee itvertst 
without being conscious of the infinite value of his invention. For he criticism. 
did not apply it to all branches of knowledge, but only to his subject, 
because it was a natural consequence of that subject. The historic 
Muse had made him acquainted with her most secret nature; no one 
before or after him bas drawn the line more clearly between history 
and tradition. And what is this, but to draw the distinction between 
the historic culture of the east and west? and if we recognise how 
much depended on this historic culture, between the whole scientific 
culture of the east and west? For to repeat a remark which has 
already been cursorily made, the great difference between the two 
consists in this—in the west the free spirit of criticism was developed, 
and in the east never. 

It is, therefore, just to say, that Thucydides advanced a giant’s 

step. It is just to say, that he rose above his age; neither his own 
nor the following could reach him. Poetic tradition was too deeply 
interwoven with Grecian history to admit of an entire separation. 
A Theopompus and Ephorus, whenever the heroic age was to be dis- 
cussed, drew their materials with as little concern from the writers of 
mythological fables and the poets, as if Thucydides never had 
written, 

A third step yet remained to be taken, and it was in some respects Xenophon's 
the most dangerous of all,—to become the historian of one’s own hiterics! 
exploits. This step was taken by Xenophon. For when we speak 
of his historic writings, his Anabasis so far surpasses the rest, that it 
alone deserves to be mentioned. But this new step may with pro- 
priety be called one of the most important, Would that he who ventured 
to take it had found many successors! By the mildness and modesty 
of his personal character, Xenophon was secured from the faults into 
which men are so apt to fall when they describe their own actions ; 
althouch these virtues and the nature of his subject could not give his 
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work those superior qualities which the genius of Cesar knew how to 
impart to his Cornmentaries. 

Thus, in the period of their freedom, all the principal kinds of 
history were developed among the Greeks. What was done after- 
wards can hardly be called progress, although the subjects of history 
grew more various and miore extensive with the enlarged sphere of 
politics in the Macedonian and Roman age, and the idea of a universal 
history was more distinctly entertained, But after the downfall of 
liberty, when rhetoric became prevalent and was applied to history, 
the higher kind of criticism ceased to be employed in it. The style, 
the manner in which a subject was treated, was regarded, not the 
subject itself, The essence was forgotten in disputes about the form. 
We have abundant proofs of this in the judgments of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who has nevertheless been usually mentioned as the 
first of these critics, 
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FROM A.M. 3546—B.C. 458, TO A.M, 3682—B.C. 322. 


Ir we take an extensive view of ancient and modern literature, and The patm of 
compare their several departments, in order to form an accurate esti- Ory cor 
mate of their relative merit, the palm of oratory seems confessedly ancients, 
conceded to the former, In the prosecution of scientific researches, in 
developing the principles of political economy, in the cultivation of 
various arts which contribute by their utility to national greatness, or 
adom by their elegance the social intercourse of domestic life, the 
moderns have a manifest superiority. The same pre-eminence may 
be found in our didactic and descriptive poetry; and even in those 
more lofty and sublime efforts where the grandeur of the subject is 
calculated to display the full strength and brilliancy of poetical talent, 
the competition has not been inglorious. The ancients may, perhaps 
with justice, claim the prize; but we, at least, have proved ourselves 
no unworthy rivals. 

In eloquence the case is widely different: a review of modern 
history presents to our observation few who deserve the name of 
orators, even among those nations whose government woukl seem 
likely to facilitate the growth of eloquence, by admitting to a share in 
its legislature such assemblies as may be supposed to lie under the 
dominion of its influence, There have been men of information and 
talent who have assisted at the councils of princes, or shared in the 
deliberation of popular assemblies, but the authority which they exerted 
seems to have arisen more from an opinion of the extent of their 
experience, or the sagacity of their understanding, than from any 
peculiar power which they possessed of affecting the passions, or per- 
suading the judgment of their audience. Hume, writing expressly on 
this subject, in 1742, says that none of them had “ attained much 
beyond a mediocrity in their art.”' Indeed the slightest acquaintance 
with the records of antiquity is sufficient to teach us that the style and 
character of their eloquence is materially different from our own: and 
before we proceed to give any account of the works of the Greek 
orators, or to introduce a sketch of their respective lives, it will not 
be amiss to make some preliminary observations on the causes of their 
vast and acknowledged superiority. 

Without inquiring into the extent of that influence which climate 


1 Hume's Essays, vol. i, Essay 13, 
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may exercise over national character, it may be remarked, that the 
geographical situation of Greece was eminently favourable to the deve- 
lopment of intellectual power, and to that peculiarly fine organization 
hy which delicacy of feeling is refined, even to fastidiousness. That 
the Athenians did possess this exquisite susceptibility, we know as 
well by several historical anecdotes, as by the direct and explicit testi- 
mony of Cicero. Speaking of this extraordinary people he says, 
“ Sincerum fuit sic eorum judicium ut nihil possent nisi incorruptum 
audire atque elepans.”' Theophrastus was discovered to be a foreigner, 
by using the Attic dialect too correctly ; Demosthenes was hissed in one 
of his earliest speeches for a false accent; and Euripides offended the 
ears of his audience by repeating too frequently the letter « (sigma) in 
a single line. Longinus, in his J’reatise on the Sublime, speaking of 
the proper collocation of words, brings a passage from Demosthenes, 
the harmony of which he says would be very much injured by adding 
or removing a single syllable: rovre rd Wigropa rov rore rH wOdee 
meptsayra Kivouvoy mapedbety éxoinoey Gorep végoc.” Doubtless the 
observation of the critic was suggested by the delicacy of his own 
taste; and the audience whom Demosthenes addressed were also able 
to feel and appreciate the music of the sentence; hut it is probable 
that no modern, though possessing the finest ear, would originally 
have made the remark; and we receive it from respect paid to the 
authority of Longinus, rather than from any very clear perception of 
its truth. 

A tribunal then whose discrimination was so keen, whose taste was 
so fastidious, and from whose authority there was no appeal, would, by 
the very severity of its decisions, call forth productions of finished 
excellence, from those who were conscious of talents which deserved 
approbation, and stimulated by ambition to pursue it. Such a tribunal, 
though it might intimidate and abash minds of inferior calibre, would 
urge to active industry and unwearied perseverance, those more 
eminent abilities which no diffeulty can alarm, and no disappointment. 
effectually retard. 

Accordingly we find that among many of the ancients, the study of 
eloquence was the occupation of life, and the splendour of their success 
is only proportionate to the vigour of their exertions. The laborious 
diligence of Demosthenes, his careful correction of natural defects, his 
seclusion from society, and earnest zeal in preparing himself for the 
career of a public speaker, are familiar to every one. ‘The moderns 
may have the same powers of genius, and the same indefatigable 
application as orators—both parties must have aimed at persuasion ; 
but some of the means which one employed are either above or beneath 


? So faultless was their judgment that they would listen to nothing but what 
was pure and elegant. 

® “That decree caused ta pass away as a cloud the danger which then had settled 
round the city.” Longinus says the use of ds instead of dewtg would lessen the 
harmony of the sentence, Chap. xxxix, 
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the other. In fact, our scholastic pursuits were an Athenian’s leisure 
occupation (oymeny: his business was politics; literature was his 
recreation, and he found both in the speeches of the public orator.' 

These were allied to politics by their subject, to music by their rhythm, 

and by attitude, gesture, and action, to the drama. Hence some of Contrast 
their beauties, expected and itticed: by an Athenian audience, would beevewtae 
be thrown away on a British House of Commons; they would be na 
too visibly artificial to be persuasive. Cicero, speaking of the ™7 
orations of Thucydides, says, “ Eas ego laudare soleo; imitari neque 

possim si velim nec velim fortasse si possim.”* In like manner, 
modern orators perhaps could not copy the vehement reasoning, the 

energy and earnest boldness of Demosthenes; on the other hand, 

there are beauties of style in the structure of his sentences which they 

would not copy if they could. Many of these, carefully composed 

for their first delivery, are repeated in the fourth Philippic, with signs 

of additional labour, to secure their closing with a more impressive 

word, or a more harmonious cadence. The further this process is 
carried, the more the composition passes into the nature of an essay ; 

and in our times an orator who delivers essays is not an effective 
speaker, The British Parliament is too practical, too intent on busi- 

ness, to care much about the rhythmical structure of sentences. Diony- 

sius of Halicarnassus praises the dignity and magnificence with which 

the funeral oration of Pericles opens; then he accounts for these excel- 

lencies by remarking that the first period contains three spondees, 

then an anapest, then a spondee, then a cretic, “ all dignified feet” 
(Gravrec dkuwparexot). Praise of this kind does not occur to any 

one who enjoys or recommends a speech of Burke or of Fox; yet, no 

doubt, these dignified feet were important heauties to the ears of the 
Athenian assembly, and the supply was adjusted to the demand. 

Cicero, in his treatise de Oratore, bas left us much valuable informa- Cicero's 
tion respecting the Greek orators: from them he learnt the graces *countof 
which eloquence is capable of assuming, and the deep and durable oratory. 
irapression which it makes on the minds both of the Jearned and the 
illiterate: his estimate of what an orator ought to do, was formed by 
what the Greeks had actually done; and therefore from his precepts 
we may, in some measure, learn the nature and the extent of their 
exertions in the prosecution of their favourite pursuit. After enu- 
merating some exercises, such as speaking extempore and from 
memory, or repeating in Latin orations which had been read in Greek 
—exercises, the habitual practice of which was necessary to the at- 
tainment of eloquence, he adds, “ Legendi etiam poet, cognoscenda 
historia, omnium bonarum artium scriptores ac doctores et legendi, et 
pervolutandi, et, exercitationis causa, laudandi, interpretandi, corri- 


1 Cleon, who knew the people well, calls them tsarads rdy Aoyay. Thucyd. iii. 38, 
{Those 1 am accustomed to praise: imitate them 1 could not if I would, and 
perhaps I should not wish it if ] could. Brut, 83. 
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tht gendi, vituperandi, refellendi; disputandumque de omni re in con- 

ofeloquence, tYarias partes, et quicquid erit in quaque re quod probabile videri possit, 
eliciendum atque dicendum. Perdiscendum jus civile, copnoscende 
leges, percipienda omnis antiquitas, senatoria consuetudo, disciplina, 
reipublice jura, sociorum foedera, pactiones, causa imperii copnoscenda 
est, Litandus etiam ex omni genere urbanitatis facetiaram quidam 
lepos, quo, tanquam sale, perspergatur omnis oratio.”' ‘ Besides 
these exercises, the poets must be studied, and an accurate knowledge 
of history obtained: the works of all those who understand and teach 
the liberal arts must be read repeatedly, and, by way of practice, their 
opinions should be either commended and explained, or corrected, 
refuted, and condemned. Opposite sides of the same subject should 
also be defended, and, whatever seers worthy of regard, should be 
extracted and enforced. Civil law must be thoroughly learnt, and an 
acquaintance formed with the records of antiquity, the customs and 
arrangements of the senate, with the rights of the republic, with the 
treaties and compacts of the allies, and the whole system of the 
government. The various kinds of elegant mirth must furnish wit 
and pleasantry, with which the whole speech must be seasoned, as it 
were, and interspersed.” 

If then such were the earnestness or zeal with which the ancients 
cultivated the art of eloquence, and so wide the range of learning which 
they brought to bear upon it; if the audience to whose judgment their 
speeches were submitted, were so alive to the perception of beauties, 
and so keen in discovering defects; we need not wonder that the 
superior excellence of the Greek orators is so vast and indisputable. 
As the prize for which these intellectual gladiators contended was 
valuable, so the weapon they employed combined the highest polish 

Fower ofthe with the greatest strength, Those who are familiar with the Greek 

aude. language need not be reminded of its unrivalled copiousness of expres- 
sion, its majesty, elegance, and compactness, its unlimited range of 
compound words, and the flexible ductility with which it lends itself 
to convey every variety of meaning. The power of such an instrument 
was only to be surpassed by the skill of those who wielded it. The 
democratic government of Athens, its foreign wars and domestic dis- 
cord, furnished the Greek orators with ample materials for the 
employment of their eloquence ; and successful exertions were crowned, 
not only with the pleasing tribute of popular applause, but the more 
profitable reward of political power. 

Such, then, were some of the causes which promoted the growth 

a and secured the celebrity of eloquence in Greece, or, to speak more 
orato properly, at Athens. Oratory, in fact, flourished only at Athens; ~ 
“eh 4 and while other states arrest attention by occasional periods of military 
Athena.  glory—while Sparta excites astonishment by the extreme austerity of 
its national manners, and the singularity of its political institutions— 


1 Cie, de Oratore, lik. is 34. 
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history does not inform us that these republics produced any individual 
whose eloquence elevated him to importance during his life, or secured 
his posthumous renown.' 

At Athens, where the favour of a wild and lawless democracy was 

the sure avenue to honour and to opulence, it is obvious that there 
would always be an abundant supply of men who would flatter the 
caprices of the people, with a view to their own aggrandisement : all 
those who were eager to rise to eminence as distinguished statesmen, 
or whose ambitious views tended only to make them the idols of a 
party, would naturally find in the cultivation of oratory the readiest 
means of success.* To attempt an account of all these characters is 
evidently inconsistent with the limits of this article ; their rise and fall 
will find a more appropriate place in the more minute details of 
Grecian history; the greater part of their speeches were, probably, 
forgotten, when the circumstances from which they arose had ceased 
to excite interest, and even of those whose works have partially escaped 
the ravages of time, many are rather consulted for historical informa- 
tion, than studied as models of style: the attention of the general 
scholar is judiciously fixed on a few pre-eminent individuals, who have 
expressed in the language of the sublimest eloquence, the sentiments 
of the purest patriotism ; whilst the rest are consigned to the incdus- 
trious labours of the professed critic, or to him who has opportunity 
and inclination to acquaint himself familiarly with all the remains of 
Grecian literature. In fact, the comparative value of the Greek 
orators is very unequal; nor did this escape the learned commentator Reiske’s 
Reiske, the unwearied activity of whose research was only to be commentary 
equalled by the acute sagacity of his discernment: six volumes of his Cratory. 
great work are devoted to the orations of Aschines, Demosthenes, 
Iseus, and Lysias, while a part only of the last volume is sufficient to 
comprehend Antisthenes, Alcidamus, Gorgias of Leontium, and others, 
together with Latin versions of speeches by Antipho and Andocides, 
To Reiske we would refer those readers who are desirous of particular 
information respecting these minor orators: for us, it will have been 
sufficient to combine, with a sketch of their domestic lives, some 
observations on the style and peculiarities of those few, whom the 
judgment, both of conternporaries and posterity, has proposed to our 
imitation as models of oratorical excellence, 

Before, however, we enter on this subject, something should be Speeches _ 
said about the speeches which are found in the history of Thucydides ; (pnttined in 
for these represent the oratorical mind of Greece during one of its two Thueydides. 
most splendid and interesting literary periods, as Demosthenes and his 
contemporaries represent ita century later. The age of Pericles may, 
with a little latitude of expression, be said to embrace the principal 


1 Cie, Brut. 13.  Welleius Paterculus, i. 18. 

* Isccrates alone had a hundred scholars at one time. Boeckh, ii, 238. 

* Quibus temporibus quod dicendi genus viguit ex Thucydidis scriptis, qui ipse 
tum fuit, intelligi maxime potest. Cic. Brutus, c. vii, 
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Speeches orators who spoke on the politics of the Peloponnesian war. Of these, 

te tener ot Pericles was the first in excellence, the first, too, who committed his 

Thucydides. sneeches to writing :' in Cicero’s time some fragments passed under his 
name (scripta quedam ferantur, Brutus, c. vii.). The first speech 
reported by Thucydides was delivered three years before his death, 
and the last of Alcibiades fifteen years after it. 

That era was indeed remarkable in art, in philosophy, in poetry, 
and in eloquence. Then arose, under the mind and hand of Phidias, 
the almost imperishable beauty of the Parthenon: then Anaxagoras 
approached at least, if he did not discover, the doctrine of the unity of 
the Godhead. Then the odes of Pindar had encouraged and rewarded 
the exercises and accomplishments of the Palestra.* Of the two 
branches of the dramatic art, one was in the hands of Sophocles and 
Euripides, while Eupolis and Aristophanes directed the other against 
the social and political follies and vices of their day. In oratory, 
Pericles was himself the chief ornament of the age which yet bears his 
name :-— 

——_ (Quem mirabantur Athene 
Torrentem et plenit moderantem frana theatri. 
Jun, Sat. 10. 
for assuredly he first wielded that sceptre of eloquence which Juvenal 
and our own Milton® attribute to Demosthenes. The memory of his 
supremacy is preserved in a line of Eupolis— 
M avos ray pnrgay ra xivegav ayers 
Toig dxgacopeivaus. 
In art, in philosophy, in poetry, in history, “there were giants” in 
that age. Its eloquence probably would have deserved and obtained 
the same praise if its specimens had come down to us in a less ques- 
tionable form. 

Theirmerits. Still, such as Thucydides has left them for our own study and 
admiration, we must receive them gratefully: generally, they show 
the ‘‘ form and pressure” of the style of public speaking at Athens, 
where alone it had become an art (Brutus, c. vii). In their structure 
they are lofty in style, full of thought,* concise in the relation of facts, 
careless of grammatical rules, and, for these reasons, frequently very 
obscure. Cicero praises them, but with this reservation, that they 
had never been sources from which any of the Greek rhetoricians had 
drawn their own materials :° “* Landatur est ab omnibus [Thucydides] 
fateor, sed ita ut rerum explicator prudens ....non ut in judiciis versaret 
causas..., itaque nunquam est numeratur orator.” Perhaps not, but 


1Stidas. Cicero seems to imply as much. Brut. c. vii. 

* Pindar attained his eightieth year five years after Pericles began to have the 
sole administration of affairs, 7. e. B. c, 439. 

8 Par. Reg. 270. 4 Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. c. 56. 

MG Aegis « oe oat woAb 8 deriruwoy xal coax xl erpupvév iz@ale—his style 
shows much that is repulsive, rough, and harsh.—Dion. Hal. s, 22, de Struct. 
Orat. * Orator. c. ix, 
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Thucydides was as superior to most of the Greek rhetoricians as Burke Sepeere 
was to Sheridan: his speeches are the documents of a statesman; re sisteas of 
Lord Chatham recommended them; Demosthenes copied thera manu- Thucydides. 
ally, and that repeatedly: they are, and probably always have been, a 

chief instrument in the education of the classical mind of Europe: 

they are what the great historian intended his work should be, xrfjya 

fy det, an everlasting possession. 

But whose composition are they, and how far do they resemble the Superior to 

speeches in Herodotus and in Livy ?—they are better than the former, wedi 
far better than the latter. Herodotus was a traveller and a historian, and Livy. 
accurate in relating what he saw, credulous in receiving what was told 
him: his speeches often fail to give (the “ dicendi genus”) the character 
of the public speaking of the times and persons to whom they are 
ascribed. Probably a very small portion, if any, of traditionary truth 
is held in solution in the speech of Sardanes to Croesus (Clio, c. lxxi.). 
Persian noblemen, in the time of Darins, did not compare the advan- 
tages of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy (Thalia, ch, lxxxi.), 
In Thucydides there is not so much pure invention, and no such mis- 
takes: of course he is immensely superior to Livy, who, indeed, had 
no sense of the true value of history, but who wrote rhetorical declama- 
tions admirably. There is milk and honey im the land (lactea ubertas, 
Quinctil.), and it flows abundantly, but this is uuwholesome diet for 
a mind employed on history. 

On the other hand, the speeches of Thucydides are inferior to those Inferior to 

of Demosthenes, 4éschines, or Lysias: inferior in this sense, that we eget 
do not feel or believe that they are the words, the ipsissima verba, of “schines, 
those whose name they bear: there is a reality about the other writings a 
which brings us in contact, as it were, with the mind of the individual. 
Reading the famous adjuration by the Manes of those who fell at 
Marathon, we feel for a moment as if we knew the orator. In like 
manner, we enter into the sarcastic severity with which he satirizes 
the Athenians for their love of news. ‘Is there any news? Why, 
what can be greater news than that a Macedonian man should conquer 
the Athenians, and give laws to Greece? Is Philip dead? no, but 
he is ill.” 

So also Lysias, pleading for just punishment on those who put his 
brother to death untried, is a reality, one of like feelings with our- 
selves; we are with him when he bargains for his own life with 
Pison,' and escapes by the back door from the money-loving Theognis. 

We share his indignation against those who executed the judicial murder 
on his brother Polemarchus.* Az the close of the speech we seem to do 
what he bids us: dxfeoare" éwpaxare’ xéworOare” éyere’ Suxcdlere.” 

1 @ioyws vag xai Usiews fAsyer, x. r. 4. Lys. adv. Eratosth. 

* We have seen the arsenals pulled down, the sanctuaries defiled, the city de- 
graded; we have heard eloquence describing impiety and injustice ; we sympathise 
and we condemn. 


8 Ye have heard, ye have seen, ye are fellow-sufferers, Ye have the case: pass 
Bentence. 
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Speeches In turning from these orators to the speeches in Thucydides, one feels 

Seincy of a want of individuality, or if there is any, it is the historian not the 

Thucydides. speaker whom we become acquainted with. The compositions are 
grave, earnest, never deviating towards the jocose, and seldom having 
the spirit-stirring questions' of Demosthenes; they are repositories of 
the political wisdom of their own times, and much of that is of per- 
manent value: but all bear the mark of the same mintage too largely 
and visibly on the surface of the coin. 

Perhaps this metaphor may assist us in answering the previous 
question, whose compositions are they? They havea likeness to precious 
ore brought from different quarters and minted at the same place: the 
information which Thucydides gathered is the ore; his own mind and 
mode of writing are the mint. Hence arose a great degree of sameness 
in these parts of the history. Occasionally, as in the speech of Sthen- 
elaidas, one of the Ephori,* he hits off the sententious brevity of a 
Spartan: the mildness of the character of Nicias appears in what he 
says ; yet, on the whole, there is great sameness—antithesis the favourite 
feature, obscurity the frequent fault. 

The author's In the preface, which appears to have been written later than the 
en main body of the work, the author gives the following account of the 
. " speeches :—‘t As to what the several speakers said, either when they 
were preparing to make war, or actually engaged in it, it was difficult 
permanently to remember the exact account of the words that were 
used ; difficult both to myself in respect of what I heard, and to those 
who brought me information from different quarters. According to 
my notion of what was most fitting for the several speakers to have 
spoken on each successive occasion, while I adhered as closely as pos- 
stble to the sense of what they actually delivered, so have I recorded 
their speeches.”* No speech then is genuine, in the sense in which a 
speech of Lysias or Demosthenes is genuine; but the approach of 
each to this standard varies with the opportunities which Thucydides 
had of hearing or reporting it; now this criterion enables us to extend 
most faith to that speech on which the oratorical reputation, and poli- 
tical power. of the statesman whose name it bears, concentrate most 
tere interest—the funeral oration of Pericles, Thucydides was at Athens 
pavion of at the time it was delivered, and when Pericles was to speak over 
those who had just fallen in their country’s cause, who would he 
absent from the assembly? It was an occasion on which eloquence of — 
the highest order paid a testimonial of honour to the highest patriotic 7 
valour. Thucydides had at that time designed his history ; of course he 
would not neglect such materials for its embellishment. And even if 
he were not present, the Athenians would not willingly let such a 


1 See Longinus, ¢. xviii. ® Lib. i. c. Ixxxvi. 

3 See Arnold’s note on lib. i, c, xxii. Goeller, in his Life of Thucydides pre- 
fixed to the History, says (p. 24), ““Itaque in factorum numero quodammodo 
orationes ponens Thucydides extrerno procemio curam refert quantam iis vel 
verbotenus servandis ‘vel\ summe ‘saliem et argumento earum investigandis 
jmpenderit.” 
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speech die: when books were few, and printing-presses there were Speeches 
none, men’s memories were good; therefore Thucydides might have preety 
easily gathered, not only the general substance of what was said, but Thucydides. 
much of accuracy of expression. In his very apology for the occasional 

or frequent absence of one, he surely pledges himself to both, where 

both could be obtained: his design then and his veracity being taken 

into account, together with his opportunities of information, what 

should prevent our believing that we have in this famous oration an 

offshoot of the mind of Pericles himself? 

And truly a noble composition it is: he who would duly appreciate 
its worth must not only read but study, not only study but translate. 
Carefully compare it with the two similar works by Plato and Lysias 
(a far safer occupation than the judgment of Paris), is it not immea- 
surably the finest of the three? Is it not the most glorious specimen 
of the epideictic oratory (to use Aristotle’s classification) which time Epideictic 
has spared us? Could Thucydides have competed in eloquence with om 
Plato and Lysias? if not, who is, at least their able rival, yea, even 
their conqueror ? Who but Pericles himself.' 

Passing from the epideictic to the other two kinds of oratory men- Junicial. 
tioned by Aristotle, we find the best specimens of the judicial in the 
speeches of the Platean and Theban advocates.* Under the delibera- Deliberative. 
tive will be ranged the remaining speeches of Pericles, and those of 
Alcibiades: those of Cleon and Diodotus belong to both, and are 
excellent illustrations of the third chapter of Aristotle's first book of 
Rhetoric. In a speech delivered at Sparta by a Corinthian legate, the 
fifth section is worthy of all praise, as a brief and masterly contrast of 
the policy and character of the Athenians and Laceda#monians.* 

In Hermocrates we find political wisdom enough to discern danger 
to a state from an enemy whose efforts are working apparently in a 
different direction: the speeches of other statesmen and ambassadors 
show a sense of the value of the balance of power. Such a system, 
however, could have no stability when there was little, if any, national 
good faith, and when almost every state contained the elements of 
angry faction in an aristocratic and a democratic party: nor could it 
have any extent among states which considered war as their natural 
condition, unless it was suspended by a specific agreement; whose 
only written law was the civic law of each state; who divided mankind 
into Greeks and barbarians, and thought the latter the natural and 
proper victims of violence and fraud. 

As to the minor speeches, such, for example, as Demosthenes deli- 
vered to his forces at Pylos, or Phormio and Brasidas, in the gulf of 
Corinth, since Thucydides was not likely to have them reported with 
anything like verbal accuracy, we must take them as the “ dicendi 


1 [t is proper to add that Aristotle quotes a passage which is not found in our 
copies. Aristotle, however, was born forty-five years after Pericles was dead. See 
Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen, 8. c, 384. 

* Lib. iii, 53. 5 Thue, i. 70. 
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genus” of the times: thus and thus, with such encouragement and 
such topics, commanders were accustomed to address men on the eve 
of battle—men, it might be, on the brink of death; they speak as if 
patriotism was their religion, and their country their god. These 
subjects may well lead a thoughtful mind to compare its own religious 
hopes and knowledge with the mental darkness of the great, the elo- 
quent, and the brave, of former days, and if it finds in this contrast 
matter of self-gratulation, let it also remember that “ to whom much 
has been given, of him much will be required.” 


The birth of Thucydides preceded by thirteen years the birth of 
Lysias (Fasti Hellenici). 
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LYSIAS. 
n. c. 458—378 


Lysiaz: Among those of the Greek orators whose writings have been handed 
down to us, Lysis is the first in chronological order who arrests at- 
tention by the extent of his works, or the celebrity of his reputation, 
Others had existed in abundance, but the only knowledge of them 
which we possess, is their names, and the few scanty memorials of 
them which have been diligently recorded by Reiske. During the 
early manhood of Lysias, Athens found herself at liberty to seek in the 
cultivation of literature a distinction and delight which she had 
hitherto derived from military success. Sophocles and Euripides had 
touched the passions, and Aristophanes ridiculed the follies of the 
people; and philosophy, quitting the study of natural phenomena, had 
already applied itself to the investigation of moral truth, He was 
born at Athens, Ol. 80., his father, Cephalus, having migrated thither 
from Syracuse ; others say the orator himself was a Syracusan by birth. 
Ait an early period of his life he accompanied a colony to Thurtum, in 
Italy, nor did he return till the disasters of the Athenians in Sicily had 
alienated the attachment of the Thurians, who now dismissed with 
indignity the colonists whom they had sought with zeal. During the 
reign of the thirty tyrants, and the revolution which vested the manage- 
roent of the state in the council of four hundred, Lysias endured his 
full share of national suffering: when, however, Thrasybulus united : 
those whom the cruelty of the thirty had expelled, and again restored — | 
the democracy, a bill was introduced to make Lysias a citizen, He 
died at the advanced age of eighty, having passed the latter years of 
his life in composing orations for the use of others, and in giving in- 
structions in rhetoric. Quinctilian mentions this custom of the orator, 
and adds, that in framing these speeches, he had the art of adapting 
them with peculiar propriety to the circumstances of those for whom 
they were written. Socrates thought his style too effeminate, as we 
leam by an anecdote preserved in Cicero :— Cum ei scriptam orationem 
disertissimus orator Lysias attulisset, quam, si ei videretur, ecliscerct, ut 
ea pro se in judicio uteretur, non /inyitus legit, et commode scriptam 
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esse dixit: sed inquit, ut, si mihi calceos Sicyonios attulisses, non Lyeias. 
uterer, quamvis essent habiles et apti ad pedem, quia non essent 
virtles, sic illam orationem disertam sibi et oratoriam videri, fortem et 
virilem non videri”" The circumstance of many of these speeches 
being composed on occasions of private rather than public interest, 
renders an enumeration and analysis of them less important: it had 

also a manifest effect on the style of the author, and hence he aims 
rather at neatness, elegance, and precision of language, than the more 
sublime beauties of oratorical excellence.” 

In some of his speeches there is much interesting information re- Information 
specting Athenian finance, and the immense burthens which were laid ti specie 
by the state on the fortunes of the wealthy citizens, Vast sums of 
money were collected by forcible contribution, and laid ont in minis- 
tering to the amusements of the people: the services called Astroupyiae 
eyxuxAeuc provided games and spectacles, and theatrical entertain- 
ments, in which troops of singers and dancers displayed their musical 
skill, and performed their evolutions.* The writings of Lysias are 
conceived in the spirit of determined republicanism, a spirit which 
delighted in arbitrary confiscation, and which seized on the fortunes of 
the rich to replenish that exchequer, from which the amusements of 
the mob were to be supplied: hence arose, on one hand, the most 
anxious desire to conceal wealth, and, on the other, uuwearied ,acute- 
ness in detecting it. This introduced bribery and falsehood into the 
Athenian courts of justice: while those whose opulence was proved, 
and who were consequently plundered, endeavoured to indernnify their 
own losses by the corrupt administration of the city magistracies, In 
short, the speeches of this orator display such a system of public and 
private rapine as may diminish our admiration of Athenian govern- 
ment, and teach us to receive with caution the praises which are 
lavished on the advantages of Athenian liberty. 

The great merit of the style of Lysias is its purity. Puro tamen Purity of his 
fonti quam magno flumeni propior. In this, which may almost. be 3" 
esteemed the first excellence of an orator, Isocrates only equalled 
Lysias, and no one ever surpassed him, Secondly, he has a peculiar 
art of giving his subjects an air of dignity and importance, while, 

1 De Orat. lib. 1, 54. “When a very eloquent orator, Lysias, had brought him a 
written speech, which he might learn by heart if he pleased, in order to use it for 
himself on his trial, he read it willingly and said it was well written; but, he 
added, As, if you had brought me Sicyonian shoes I should not use them, because, 
though they might be elegant, and fit the foot, they would not be manly; so, that 
speech I think eloquent and oratorical, powerful and manly I do not think it.” 

3 See the Preface to Taylor's edition of Lysias. Lysias subtilis atque elegans et 
quo nihil, si oratori satis sit docere, queras perfectius, Quinctil. lib. x. c. 1. 

«¢ Lysias is accurate and elegant; and if perspicuity in explanation is sufficient for 
an orator, one need seek nothing more complete,’* 

® This subject will be treated more largely in connection with the social condition 
of the Greeks. 

# Quinctil. lib. x. i, “His was the purity of a fountain rather than the 
grandeur of a river,” . 
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Lysias. at the same time, he uses none but the simplest and most unosten- 
tatious phraseology, alike free from the mixture of barbarous expres- 
sions, and the display of ambitious omament. This most valuable 
art, Gorgias of Leontium entirely missed: he, when he wished 
to elevate and adom his subject matter, found no other method 
than the use of metaphors without number, pompous words, and 
poetical figures, which both spoiled the value of his own composition, 
and vitiated the popular taste. The writings of Lysias are pure 
without feebleness, and perspicuous without prolixity: he combines, 
with the greatest knowledge of human character, the happiest skill in 
adapting his speeches to the several ages, pursuits, and stations of 
individuals: the arrangement of his words is always clear, and the 
language itself uniformly elegant. His power of inventing, and judg- 
ment in selecting, appropriate arguments, was eminent; but Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus thinks him defective in their arrangement. fis 
exordia are singularly good; especially the opening of that speech in 
which Diogeiton is accused of having treacherously applied to his own 
use, property entrusted to his care: the same oration furnishes a fine 
model of narration. Lysias is not successful in attempting to excite 
the passions: he is not “ a mighty master of the human mind:” he 
raises no intense feeling ; he does not expand and amplify his subjects, 
but is content to state them with clearness, elegance, and brevity. 

For further information, the reader may consult Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis. See also Quart, Review, vol. 29, No. 58, p. 327. 


ISOCRATES. 
B.C, 436—338., 

Tsocrates. TsocRaTES was born at Athens, five years before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war: his father, Theodorus, was not 
wealthy ; but he gave his son such a liberal education as awakened 
in his mind an early love of literature, and induced him to devote the 
efforts of maturer years to the careful and continued cultivation of 
philosophy. He attended the lectures of Gorgias of Leontium, and 
there imbibed a desire to combine the qualifications of a statesman and 
an orator; but his natural timidity and weakness of voice were im- 
pediments to public speaking too great to be overcome, and he there- 
fore turned his attention to the more tranquil task of composition, 
Abandoning to the sophists of the day all subjects connected with 
private contracts of minor importance, his object was to teach moral 
virtue to individuals, and political wisdom to states. His own pure 
taste led him to reject the perplexing casuistry of Protagoras, and the 
ostentatious ornament of Gorgias: his school became the favourite 
resort of the studious, and spread through the various cities of Greecet 
men who were afterwards eminent in history, politics, and law.* He 


1 Cujus domus cuncte Grecia quasi ludusquidam patuit atque officina dicendi. 
Brut. c, viii. 
* The idea of Horace, “‘ Fungor vice cotis,” &e. &c. (Are Poet. 304) is either a 
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died in his ninety-eighth year, unable to survive the blow which the leocrates. 
liberty of his country received at the fatal battle of Cheronea. The 
statue of a syren placed on his monument was asymbol to posterity of 
the sweetness of his composition. 
The works of Isocrates are described by Wolf (see the Prolegomena His works. 
of his edition) into four classes, the didactic, the suasive, the laudatory, 
and the forensic: to these are to be added certain letters, of which four 
were addressed to Philip of Macedon. Two years were spent in com- 
posing and polishing one of the orations, the Panegyrica ; another, called 
the Areopagetica, is a bold attack on the political and private vices of 
the times, as compared with the institutes and character of the times of 
Solon and Cleisthenes; another, the Panathenaica, was written when 
the author was ninety-four years old. We have no record of a life so 
entirely literary from early manhood to extreme old age. It appears 
that, at first, Isocrates felt ashamed of exchanging his instruction for 
money; in fact, keeping school for rhetoricians (clarissima rhetoris 
officina)." The success, however, which was great and lucrative beyond 
all former comparison, reconciled him to this imaginary degradation. 
Cicero compares his pupils to the chieftains issuing from the Trojan Hissuccess as 
horse: they must have been indeed a strong and numerous band, for 5,tescher of 
at one time he had a hundred pupils, and his long life connects the 
two most splendid ezras of Grecian eloquence. Isocrates, in his 
infancy, might have seen all Athens flocking to the Cerameicus to 
hear Pericles deliver the celebrated funeral oration, and Demosthenes 
would fain have profited by his rhetorical instructions, The terms 
being a thousand drachme, Demosthenes (as the story is gathered 
from Plutarch) offered him the fifth part of the sum for the fifth 
part of his science. To this the great teacher, who “saw money 
where it glittered and heard it when it chinked,” replied that his art, 
like a good fish, must be sold entire. He received from Nicocles 
twenty talents for a single speech; but this sum must be taken as a 
kingly present, not an average valuation : still, as in the early stages 
of civilization the art of self-defence is necessary to every one who 
wishes to preserve his life, so the ‘‘ gay rhetoric” and ‘ dazzling 
fence” of the Greek orator, who furnished speeches to be delivered by 
the accused, was constantly in requisition in a city where crimes were 
easily found or fancied, and where informers and false witnesses were 
as plentiful as figs." Indeed, the light which Lysias, Iseus, Isocrates, 
and Demosthenes shed on social life at Athens in their time makes 
their works highly interesting and full of amusing formation, apart 


happy coincidence of thought or borrowed exactly from Isocrates: dirs S71 xal ds 
aéovecs éural lr reeay ew duveerras rey bi ordngos TenTindy WoUTiy. 

' A very celebrated manufactory of public speakers (Cic. de Or. ii. 13). 

Cleon, speaking in the general assembly, shys pdducre piv durds slarciv sxarros 
Povadouives Stvacdas, Thueyd. ii, 38. “The first wish of every mon is to he a good 
speaker.” 


§ Diphilus fragment. 
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lnccrates. from their connection with literature or politics: this subject lies 
beyond our present purpose, but will reappear after the history of the 
Peloponnesian wars. Isocrates being “ palestre quam pugme aptior,” 
a soldier, as it were, more fit for a field-day than a battle, reaped 
amply the tutorial profits of his day, and escaped its danger; but 
though he thus lived on the public, and amassed large sums of money, 
he wished that the public should live on him as little as might be; 
accordingly, on the plea of ill health, he twice begged off the 
office of Trierarch, It is fair to add that on the third occasion he 
accepted the post, laid out a considerable sum (dviAwaey ob« ddiye), 
perhaps, according to Boekh’s computation,’ one talent; the twentieth 
part of what he received for one speech. In fact, from the times of 
the “ old man eloquent” of Athens, down to the days of Rasselas, 
prince of Abyssinia, there has been great discrepancy between the 
writings of philosophers and their lives. Isocrates gives admirable 
advice to Demonicus on the regulation of life and character, and the 
proper pursuits of young men, and the company they ought to keep; 
but he was a grcat sensualist himself: having passed his life in making 
money, he informs his young friend, with great naiveté, that wealth 
is the minister of vice rather than of gentlemanlike conduct (xade- 
keyadia). Probably Demonicus took the advice at his own value, 
admired the harmonious collocation of spondees, anapests and cretics, 
all dignified feet, and grew rich as fast as he could. Thus the history 
of liuman nature in one age vindicates the fictitious representation of 
it in another. “ Young man, answered the philosopher, you speak 
like one that has never felt the pangs of separation. Have you then 
forgot the precepts, said Rasselas, which you so powerfully enforced ? 
Has wisdom no strength to arm the heart against calamity ? What 
comfort, said the mourner, can truth and reason afford me—of what 
effect are they now, but to tell me that my daughter will not be re- 
stored ?” * 

There is the same sort of variance between the life and writings of 
Isocrates: contradictions equally great may be found in the writings 
themselves; but at least he is entitled to this excuse, his profession 
as a rhetorician obliged him to find the possible persuasive on any 
given subject whatsoever (ro evdeyouévoy miBavov wept rov Sobévrog, 
Axs Rhet.): this just suited his turn of mind, and it ought to be no 
matter of surprise if, amidst such exercitations, his mind became in- 
different to truth and falsehood as such, so far, at least, as to supply 
readily whichsoever of the two was most in demand. 

Compared The style of Isocrates approaches that of Lysias in purity and 
with Lysias. correctness: we find there the same careful and judicious selection of 
appropriate words, the same habitual avoidance of obsolete ones, and 
the same consequent perspicuity. The periods, however, have not the 
same roundness or fulness, nor are they equally adapted to forensi¢ 
disputation: at-times, they are too prolix, and deficient in natural 

1 Vol, il. 365. ® Rasselas, c. ii. p. 18, i 
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simplicity. Isocrates studies too much the harmony of his cadences, Isocrates. 
and his sentences are often comprehended in a rhythm which is almost 
poetical. The selection of his terms is admirable; their arrangement 
capricious and affected, and his figures make him liable to the impu- 
tation of frigidity, Weyporfc. The sweetness of Lysias’s style is 
natural, that of Isocrates afiected: the latter, however, has a manifest 
superiority in dignified elevation and majestic sublimity. Lysias is 
neat and dexterous in the management of minute points ; Isocrates 
excels in the management of great ones. In the invention of argu- 
ments he is a match for Lysias; in the arrangement and application 
of them, superior. Isocrates has also the advantage in the gencral 
management of his subjects, and the philosophical adjustment of their 
several parts, and also in the moral beauty and political truth of his 
sentiments, particularly in his famous Panegyric. In this speech he 
enumerates the merits of the ancient Greeks, their military prowess, 
their noble ambition, their disinterested patriotism, their attachment 
to their constitution and laws, their fidelity to oaths, their private 
integrity ; and he dwells with energy on other topics, calculated to 
check the progress of depravity, and awaken the love of virtue. 

Ifa military man might derive instruction from the orations which 
Isocrates addressed to Philip of Macedon, all the several states of 
Greece might have been benefited by that spirit of unanimity and 
concord which is tanght by the Oratio de Pace: its object is to prove 
that honesty is the best policy; and to persuade the Athenians to 
curtail their ambitious schemes of naval dominion, and make peace 
with the Chians, Rhodians, and their allies. Some of the ancient 
critics have esteemed this the best of the speeches of Isocrates, yet is 
it not faultless: ft is too concise, and at times not sufficiently elevated 
and dignified, neither are the rhetorical figures sufficiently bold; and 
there is a want of vehemence and ardour which might awaken corre- 
sponding sentiments in his audience. —See Dionysius Halicarnassensis. 
Quinctilian, speaking of Isocrates, says, “‘ Ommnes veneres sectatus est?” 
and Cicero begs permission to admire the orator, and supports his 
own judgment by the authority of Socrates and Plate: ‘*‘ Me autem 
qui Isocratem non diligunt una cum Socrate et Platone errare 
patiantur.” * 

ISZUS. 
FLOURISHED B,C. 360.2 


Little is known of the private life of Is#vs: one circumstance, tseus. 
however, has been recorded which is in itself a title to immortality, — 
Iseeus was the instructor of Demosthenes. The model he proposed 
to copy was the style of Lysias, and his imitation is so close that it 
requires accurate knowledge to discriminate the two. In Isxus 
there is the pure, perspicuous, and concise diction; but perhaps his 

' Cic. Orat. . 13. 


© He flourished after the Peloponnesian war and lived till the reign of Philip. 
Fynes Clinton, Fast, Hellen. p.c. 364. 
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isus, figures are more artificial and his expressions less natural. If his 
style is inferior to Lysias in eloquence, it surpasses him in majesty. 
The use of interrogatory sentences gives to his speeches an animation 
and vehemence like that which delights the reader of Demosthenes ; 
and many indications of the sublimity which under that orator acquired 
maturity and vigour, may be traced in the writings of Iseus, The 
narrations of Lysias are made with so much simplicity and candour, so 
much apparent love of truth, that they invariably engage the reader’s 
assent. In Iseus, on the contrary, there is so much visible art, and 
such appearances of preparation and design, that even when the facts 
communicated are true, we feel inclined to deny him credit, 

The speeches of Iseus which are preserved relate chiefly to private 
causes; and the minuteness of the subjects discussed may render 
them uninteresting to the general reader. Nevertheless, he gives us 
insight into many points of ancient jurisprudence, which, but for him, 
posterity would have wholly missed. On the important subject of 
hereditary and testamentary bequests; on the laws of heirship by 
proximity of blood, and on heirship by appointment; on desolate 
heritages; on the Athenian customs relative to the adoption of chil 
dren; the forms under which such adoption took place; the manner 
in which the fortune of the person adopted was affected, both as to 
the house from which he was emancipated and that into which he was 
received ; on all these, and other similar points, Isaus supplies many 
interesting particulars which no other writer of antiquity affords. 
From hitn also may be collected all the Athenian laws relative to the 
rights of women, and more particularly of heiresses: many of them 
curious in themselves, and most of them evincing that the chains 
which society laid on the females of Athens were not at all lightened 
by the stitution of law. Iseus has been translated by Sir William 
Jones, and the speeches are accompanied by a valuable cormmentary. 
In that the reader will find much information on ancient juris- 
prudence." 


DEMOSTHENES, 
B.C, 382—322, 


Demosthenes We have thus concisely explained some of those causes which in 
the early period of Grecian history might have facilitated the progress 
of eloquence ; and we have subsequently combined together, with a 
few biographical notices, some remarks on the peculiar style of those 
under whose hands it gradually acquired the maturity of elegance and 
force, We are now arrived at the history of onc, whom the voice of 
general opinion has designated as the most complete model of an 
orator; of one whose compositions were sufficiently perfect to satisfy 
even the fastidious delicacy of Cicero himself. That writer, the wisdom 
of whose opinions on the ancient orators is proved by his own extra- 


' See also Quarterly Review, No, 51, om Dalzel’s Lecture en the ancient Greeks. 
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ordinary success, never speaks of Demosthenes but in terms of the Demosthenes 
highest commendation. “In Grecis vero oratoribus quidem admi- 
rabile est, quantum: inter omnes unus excellat.” Again he observes, 
* Plane quidem perfectum et. cui nihil admodum desit, Demosthenem 
facile dixeris," Again, “ Video profecto illum multa perficere, nos 
multa conari; illum posse nos velle quocumque modo causa postulat, 
dicere. Recordor me longe omnibus unum anteferre Demosthenem, 
qui vim accoinmodarat ad eam quam sentiam eloquentiam non ad eam 
quam in aliquo esse agnoscerem.”” Nothing can be conceived more 
noble and disinterested than the spirit which dictated this panegyric ; 
nothing more decisive thau the language in which it is expressed. 
Cicero here represents his great predecessor as having not only sur- 
passed all the actual and existing models of eloquence, but effected all 
that taste can desire and imagination fancy, and as having embodied 
and expressed the beau ideal of oratorical excellence. Demosthenes 
was equally eminent as an orator and a statesman, and in the latter 
capacity he was concerned in most of the public transactions of his 
own eventful times; it is obvious, however, that any detailed account 
of his political career would both exceed the proper limits of this 
article, and repeat unnecessarily those circumstances, which are intro- 
duced with more proprietyin the regular history of the affairs of Greece. 

The father of Demosthenes was a citizen of rank and opulence: he 
died when his son had completed only his seventh year, and left in the 
hands of guardians the administration of considerable property. The 
orator’s early studies were impeded, partly by the over-auxious fears His early 
of maternal tendemess, and partly by ivfirmity of health. When he *4ie. 
was about sixteen, his curiosity was attracted by a trial in which 
Callistratus pleaded, and won a cause of importance. The eloquence 
which procured, and the acclamations which followed his success, so 
inflamed the ambition of Demosthenes, that he determined to devote 
himself thenceforward to the assiduous study of oratory. He chose 
Isaus as his master rather than Isocrates, either because this plan was 
least expensive, or because the style of the latter was not sufficiently 
nervous and energetic: from Plato also he imbibed much of the 
richness and grandeur which characterise the writings of that mighty 
master. His first attempts at oratory were made to vindicate his own First attempt 
claims, and recover property which his guardians had appropriated to ** vstery- 
themselves. In this he succeeded ; but his early endeavours to obtain 
distinction as a public speaker entirely failed on account of the weak- 
ness of his voice, and indistinctness of his utterance.‘ These impedi- 
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1 “Of the Greek orators it is wonderful how far he is pre-eminent among all.” 
Cie. de Orat. 

* “(In fact you may well call Demosthenes perfect and wanting nothing.” Ibid. 

8 “1 see truly that be effects much. JI attempt much; he has the power—I 
have the will fo speak in whatever way the case requires. 1 far prefer Demo- 
sthenes to all, since he haa successfully directed his powers towards that eloquence 
which J feel—not that which J can recognize as existing in any one.” Ibid. 

“ According to Mitford, chap. xxxviii., sec, 3, Demosthenes had a weak habit 
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Demosthenes ments, however, served only to animate his zeal;' and by studious 
seclusion, and the habitual exertion of declaiming on the sea-shore, he 
in time overcame them all. The energy and force of his action were 
admitted to be pre-eminent, even by his rivals? When the Rhodians 
expressed their admiration of the oration “‘ For the Crown,” Alschines 
said to them, what if you had heard the monster himself, ri 82 el 
abrov rou Onpiov axnxdetre. 

His inde- The indefatigable industry of Demosthenes gave his enemies an 

fatigable opportunity of denying his natural talents: this malicious opinion 

% would easily find credit; and in fact a similar mistake is very fre 
quently made; for since it is acknowledged on all hands, that all 
successful men who are naturally dull must be industrious, the converse 
of the proposition grows into repute, and it is inferred that men who 
are industrious must necessarily be dull. The accusation ayainst De- 
mosthenes seems to have rested chiefly on his known reluctance to 
speak without preparation: the fact is, that thouch he could exert the 
talent of extempore speaking, he avoided rather than sought such 
occasions, partly frorn deference to his audience, and partly from appre- 
hending the possibility of a failure. Plutarch, who mentions this 
reluctance of the orator, mentions at the same time the great merit of 
his extempore speeches. 

Three styles Before the time of Demosthenes, there existed three distinct styles 

plead of eloquence: that of Thucydides, bold and animated, awakened the 

before his feelings, and powerfully forced conviction on the mind; that of Lysias, 
or: mild and persuasive, quietly engaged the attention and won the assent 
of an audience ; while that of Isocrates was, as it were, a combination 
of.the two former, Demosthenes can scarcely be said to have pro- 
posed any individual as a inodel: he rather culled all that was valuable 
from the various styles of his great predecessors, working them up, 
and blending them into one harmonious whole; not, however, that 
there is such an uniformity or mannerism in his works, as prevents 
him from applying himself with versatility to a variety of subjects; 

The style of On the contrary, he seems to have had the power of carrying each 

Demosthenes individual style to perfection, and of adapting himself with equal 
excellence to each successive topic. In the general structure of many 
of his sentences, he very much resembles Thucydides; but is more 
simple and perspicuous, and better calculated to be quickly compre- 
hended by an audience. His clearness in narration; his elegance and 
purity of diction; and (to borrow a metaphor from a sister art) his 

compared correct keeping, remind the reader of Lysias. A particular instance of 

pith that of this similarity is selected by Dionysius Halicarnassensis, from the 
yoias : . 
speech against Conon. He considers the resemblance so complete, 


~~ 


of body and an embarrassed manner; a defective utterance, a sour irritable temper, 
and at extraordinary deficiency, not only of personal courage, but of all that con=” 
stitutes dignity of soul: but Mitford was ‘not favourable to Demosthenes.” See 
Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen, p. 315, Ist edition. 

1 Cic. de Orat, lib. i. 61, 2Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. 56, 
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that a critic might he at a loss to determine, from internal evidence Demosthenes 
alone, to which orator to ascribe the composition. But the argu- 
mentative parts of the speeches of Lysias are often deficient in vigour, 
while earnestness, power, zeal, rapidity, and passion, all exemplified in 
plain unornamented language, and a train of close business-like rea- 
soning, are the distinctive characteristics of Demosthenes. The general 
tone of his oratory was admirably adapted to an Athenian audience, 
constituted as it was of those whose habits of life were mechanical, 
and of those whom ambition or taste had led to the cultivation of 
literature. The former were captivated by sheer sense, urged with 
masculine force and inextinguishable spirit, and by the forcible appli- 
cation of plain truths; and yet there was enough of grace and variety 
to please more learned and fastidious auditors. ‘ His style” (as Hume 
well observes) “is rapid harmony, exactly adjusted to the sense: it is 
vehement reasoning, without any appearance of art: it is disdain, 
anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued stream of argument; 
and, of all human productions, the orations of Demosthenes present to 
us the models which approach the nearest to perfection.” * 

The perusal of Isocrates produces a calm, easy, and agreeable tran- His atyle 
quillity of mind: Demosthenes agitates the feelings with various and compared 
conflicting emotions; fear, hatred, pity, benevolence, chase each other Isocrates: 
in rapid succession. If a comparison be instituted between the famous 
oration of Isocrates, de Pace, and that part of the third Olynthiac, 
where Demosthenes contrasts his own times with preceding periods, 
the advantage is manifestly in favour of the latter: it has more ma- 
jesty, more energy, and, above all, more power in affecting the feelings. 

Something similar may be said respecting Plato: if we contrast his wich that of 
foneral oration with a part of Demosthenes’s speech “ For the Plt. 
Crown,” where he awakens in his countrymen the love of virtue by 
commemorating their former renown. This latter has all the vivid 
distinctness of reality, us opposed to fiction; the glow of robust and 
vigorous health, as opposed to the delicate flush of sickness, The one 
is a beautiful parterre, where the eye is delighted by abundance of 
cultivated flowers; the other a tract, where everything, both for use 
and ornament, springs up spoutaneously and plentifully. 

Another very remarkable excellence of Demosthenes is, the collo- 
cation of his words: the arrangement of sentences in such a manner 
that their cadences should be harmonious, and to a certain degree 
rhythmical, was a study much in use among the great masters of 
Grecian composition, Plato passed the latter years of his life in cor- 
recting his dialogues ; and that very simplicity, remarkable in the struc- 
ture of the periods of Demosthenes, is itself the result of art, In the 
course of this article, the reader has often been referred to the works 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, an author who is less studied than his 
powers of original composition and his critical sagacity deserve. We 
here translate a passage in which he concisely sketches the character 

" Hume’s Essays, vol. i, Essay 13, 
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Demosthenes of Demosthenes, and we earnestly recommend to general perusal the 
treatise from which it is extracted :—‘t Demosthenes, then, finding the 
system of public speaking so artfully arranged, and succeeding as he 
did to such eminent orators, did not deign to copy any single model, 
deeming all his predecessors half artists, as it were, and imperfect. 
But having selected from these all their respective excellencies, he 
blended them together, and combined from many sources a style of 
composition magnificent yet polished; full, without overflowing ; 
refined, yet unaffected; adapted to popular assemblies, yet natural ; 
severe, yet animated; concise, yet flowing; gentle, yet keen; mo- 
derate, yet passionate: like Proteus, celebrated by the ancient poets, 
who could easily assume in succession every variety of form. Whether 
he was some deity or genius deluding the eyes of men, or, what is 
the more probable conjecture, some mortal prodigy of eloquence and 
wisdom seducing the senses of his audience; some such opinion I 
entertain respecting the style of Demosthenes; and this is the cha- 
racter I give of it, that it is made up of every kind.” 

His style Although the writings of Cicero do not fall within the scope of the 

with that of present subject, yet a comparison between the two preatest orators of 

Cicero. antiquity will scarcely be deemed irrelevant. The following passages, 
translated from Longinus and Quinctilian, are introduced by Young 
in his History of Athens :— 

“* Demosthenes is more lofty and compressed in style; Cicero more 
diffuse : the former, with strength, brightness, and velocity, so inflames 
whatever he touches on, that he should be compared to the tempest, 
which hurries all before it, or to the lightning, which strikes at the 
moment. Cicero’s oratory shoots not forth so impetuously, hut as a 
lambent flame plavs round its subject, and with the copious matter 
feeds itself as it winds over the soil, till its fuel is exhausted, and its 
force is spent. But I must further observe, the reason of the Demo-— 
sthenic style soaring bold and impassioned, is when the hearer is to be 
carried away, and hurried into the sentiments of the speaker; and that 
the proper occasions of diffusive rhetoric is when it is necessary to calm © 
and soften the feelings of the audience.” ' 

“TJ allow,” says Quinctilian, “ that the works of Demosthenes 
should first be read, or rather gotten by heart: the excellencies of — 
either are equal, as to political knowledge, strength of argument, 
method of arrangement, and as to all other points that come under the 
head of invention. In eloquence they differ: that of the one is more 
compressed, that of the other more copious; the one is more pointedly, 
the other more fully conclusive; the one is more keen and forcible, 
the other sometimes keen, yet always with dignity; from the one © 
nothing could be taken, to the other nothing could be added; more” 
art is in the one, more nature in the other. In the witty and the ~ 
tender, which most affect the taste and feelings of men, we have the ~ 
better of the comparison ; perhaps the usages of the Greek common- 

 Longinus, ch. 12. 
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wealth precluded such sort of appeals; and, on the other hand, much Demosthenes 
that the Athenians admired might not have been admissible by a 
Roman audience.”! 

The political character of Demosthenes must be gathered from the Political’ 
history of his own times, and from the careful study of his own juacter of 
speeches: these display in glowing colours his devoted attachment to 
his country; his zeal and perseverance in opposing the designs of 
Philip; his bold defence of the rights of Athens—a defence which 
neither flattery nor fear could induce him te relinquish; and they form 
the sources from which the historian collects hia most valuable and 
authentic memoirs. Indeed, we may say with Young, “ Is there a fact 
in the history of his own times which escapes him? or is there a 
deduction from those facts which does not denote his knowledge of 
business and political acuteness? Does not each speech teem with 

| Teference to the laws of his country, to public letters, to embassies, 
and documents of state? Does not every oration stand an example 
against the frivolous pretensions of those who seek to be public 
speakers, without a knowledge of public business ?” 

The courage, however, of Demosthenes was political rather than 
military. At Chwronea he fled from the field of battle, though in the 
Athenian assembly no private apprehension could check his eloquence, 
or infiuence his conduct. Another stain was cast on his character, by 
the imputation of having accepted a bribe from Harpalus. This man 
having embezzled some public money, fled from the court of Macedon : 
he sought refuge at Athens, and by a present of a gold cup, prevailed 
on Demosthenes not to oppose his admission. When Alexander the 
Great demanded that the orator should be given up, Demosthenes was 
compelled to save himself by flight: he was subsequently recalled 
from exile, and received with honour; but when Antipater came into 
power, and enforced the demand which Alexander had made, Demo- 
sthenes avoided captivity by a voluntary death—the usual refuge of Mis death. 
Pagan fortitude, when resistance to surrounding evils was useless, and 


escape appeared impossible.* 


JESCHINES, 
BORN ABOUT 389, DIED ABOUT 314, B.c. 


ZESCHINES was not a man of rank or fortune, and the early part of Zschines, 
his life was devoted to the assistance of his father, who kept a school : 
from this occupation he betook himself to act plays, and afterwards 
began to take a share in politics.” Here he soon distinguished himself; 

‘Inst. Orat. lib. x. ch. i. 

3 There are some excellent papers on Demosthenes in the Edinburgh Review for 
Jan. 1820 and Feb. 1822. 

3 Mitford, chap. xxxviii. sec. 3. At the age of twenty he joined the army and 
fought at Mantinea; then he became clerk to the Council of Five Hundred: his 
person was fine, his voice melodious, his private character without stain, his 
Manners generally ecceptable, 
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#schines. and the violence with which he opposed the party of Demosthenes 
created a suspicion that he had been bribed to support the interests of 
Philip. This prince and the Athenians becoming mutually tired of 
war, an embassy was seut from Athens to propose conditions of peace. 
After the preliminaries were adjusted, and terms stated, the same set 
of men, ainong whom were Demosthenes and /Eschines, were again 
sent to exact of Philip the necessary oaths. Demosthenes accused 
ZEschines of betraying his trust in this important embassy ; of having 
been suborned to forward the king’s interests; and of circulating at 
Athens false reports, in consequence of which no exertion was made 
to prevent Phocis from falling into the power of Philip. The accu- 
sation and the reply are both preserved, and rank among the best 
specimens of Grecian oratory: yet some obscurity hangs over their 
history. Some say they were never delivered; others that A‘schines 
escaped by thirty votes only, and that he owed his acquittal to the 
interest of his patron Eubulus, rather than to his own innocence, 
After the death of Philip, Aeschines made his celebrated speech against 
Ctesiphon, The charges in the indictment were three: the first, that 
Ctesiphon had proposed a bill unlawfully decreeing a crown to De- 
mosthenes; the second, that Ctesiphon had acted illegally in proposing 
that Demosthenes should be crowned in the theatre; the third, that _ 
the character of Demosthenes himself was such as to render bim un- 
worthy of any public honour. This trial produced from Demosthenes 
the most elaborate, and one of the finest of his speeches. He gained 
his cause triumphantly ; and Aischines, not having a fifth part of the 
votes, was banished from Athens, and retired to Rhodes. 

Cicero, in his treatise de Oratore, does not make very frequent 
mention of the works of Aischines ; but his name, whenever it appears, 
is enuinerated among the first masters of Grecian oratory, and the 
testimony to his merit is distinct and decisive :—“ Aspicite nunc eos 
homines atque intuemini quorum de facultate quxsimus, quid intersit 
inter oratorum studia atque naturas. Suavitatein Isocrates, sub- 
tilitatem Lysias, acumen Hyperides, sonitum /éschines, vim Demo- 
sthenes habuit: quis eorum non egregius? tamen quis cujusquain nisi 
sui similis ?”—“ Examine now and observe those men whose oratorical 
abilities we are discussing, what variety there is in their acquirements 
and powers. Isocrates was distinguished for his sweetness; Lysias 
for elegance; Hyperides for keenness; Aischines for a sonorous style ; 
and Demosthenes for force. All these are great orators, yet each has 
his peculiar merits.”". And again: “ Si qui se ad causas contulerunt, 
ut Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lycurgus, Aischines, Dinarchus aliique 
complures, etsi inter se pares non fuerunt tamen sunt omnes in eodem 
virtutis imitande genere versati: quorum quamdiu mansit imitatio 
tamdiu genus illud dicendi studiumque vixit."—* Those who applied | 
themselves to forensic oratory, as Demosthenes, Hyperides, Lyeurgus, 
#Eschines, Dinarchus, and several others, though they are not all 

1 Cie, de Oratolib. iii. c. vii, 
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equal, yet all were occupied in imitating excellence of the same kind: zschines. 
that kind and style of eloquence flourished as long as their imitation 
continued.”" In these two extracts mention is made of Hyperides: 
Longinus speaks highly of his powers, and Leland thus expresses him- 

self with respect to this orator and Demades :— 


DEMADES. 
DIED 3B, C. 318, 


“ Demaves, by his birth and education, seemed destined to ob- Demades, 
scurity; but as the Athenian assembly admitted persons® of all ranks 
and occupations to speak their sentiments, his powers soon recom- 
mended him to his countrymen, and raised him from the low condition 
of a common mariner to the direction of public affairs, His conduct 
as a leader was not actuated by the principles of delicate honour and 
integrity ; and his eloquence seems to have received a tincture from his 
original condition. He appears to have been a strong bold speaker, 
whose manner, rude and daring, had often a greater effect than the 
more polished style of others.” 


HYPERIDES. 
DIED B.C. 322, 


‘““ HYPERIDES, on the contrary, was blessed with all the graces of Iyperides. 
refinement; harmonious, elegant, and polite, with a well-bred festivity, 
and delicate irony; excellent in panegyric, and naturally powerful in 
affecting the passions, Yet his eloquence seems rather to have been 
pleasing than persuasive: he is said not to have been so well fitted for 
a popular assembly and political debates, as for private causes and 
addressing a few select. judges.”* 


We have thus directed the reader’s attention to a few of the most 
distinguished of the Greek orators, and endeavoured to point out and 
discriminate some of their respective excellencies, The name of many 
others are recorded by Cicero, whose admirable treatise on Oratory 
cannot be too much commended: time, however, has totally destroyed 
the works of several, and the fragments of others which survive are, 
comparatively, few and onimportant. But he who studies with 
interest all the remains of the Greek orators, however scanty or how- 
ever mutilated, will find in Reiske’s learned work information collected 
with industry and arranged with skill. He may also consult a later 
and better work, Bekker’s Oratores Attici, which includes the 
speeches of Antiphon, Andocides, Dinarchus, and Lycurgus; besides 
those of the writers mentioned in this article, 


a Cic, de Orat. lib. ii. c. 23, ; 
2 Citizens would have been a more accurate expression: Demades was a sailor, 
8 Leland’s Preface. 
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EDITIONS OF THE GREEK ORATORS. 


ZESCHINES.—The earliest edition of Jéschines is that of Aldus 
Minutius: Collectio Rhetoram Grecorum, Venice, 1513, folio. 
Taylor’s Aischines, containing the notes of Markland, Wolf, and 
Taylor, was published at Cambridge in 1748-56. Reiske’s Attic 
Orators appeared at Leipsig, 1771, 3 vols., 8vo. The best editions 
are Bekker’s Oratores Attici, Oxford, 3 vols., 8vo, 1822; and that of 
F. H. Bremi, 2 vols., 8vo, Zurich, 1823. The former edition had 
the advantage of a collation of thirteen new MSS, 


DeEMOSTHENES.—Good editions of Demosthenes were published by 
Schaefer, Leipsig and London, 1822, (9 vols., Svo); and by W, 
Dindorf, Leipsig, 1825, 3 vols., 8vo; besides the Attici Oratores 
before noticed. For an extended and valuable list of literature on 
Attic Oratory, see Dr. Smith’s Dict, of Antiq., vol. i., p. 988. 


DemADES.—For the scanty relics of this great orator, the rival of 
Demosthenes, see the editions of Avschines, and L’Hardy’s “* Disser- 
tatio de Demade Oratore Atheuiensi,” Berlin, 1834, 8vo. 


Hyeertves.—For the editions of Hyperides, see those of Auschines. 
Consult also G. Keeseling, de Hyperide Orat. Att. Hildburghausen, 
1837, 4to. .A speech supposed to be by Hyperides has been lately 
discovered: it has been edited by the Rev. Churchill Babington. 


Isxus.—In addition to the collection above noticed, the most 
valuable separate edition of Iseus is by G. F. Schéman, with an 
excellent commentary and critical notes. Grietswald, Svo, 1831. 
See also “‘ Geschichte der Griech. Beredsamkeit,” by Westermann, 
p. 2938. 


IsocraTES.—The best modern editions of Isocrates are by W. 
Lange, Halle, 8vo, 1803. G. S. Dobson, London, 1828, (2 vols., 
8vo,) with notes, Scholia and Latin version; and again, in 1889, by 
Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 2 vols., 12mo, 

Lysias.—The best separate editions of Lysias, are those of Taylor, 
London, 1739, 4to, with an apparatus criticus by Markland; by 
Foertsch, Leipsig, 1829, 8vo; and that of Franz, Munich, 1881, 
8vo. In the latter the Orations are chronologically arranged. 
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Quinetiam ritus pastorum, et Pana sonantem 
In calamos, SiculA memorat tellure creatns 
Nec sylvis sylvestre canit ; perque horrida motus 
Rura serit dulces; Musamque inducit in auras. 
Manilius, 


Sprung from Sicilia’s land, on caten reed 

The shepherd’s life and rural Pan he sings; 

Nor woods in woodlands chants; behold him lead 

The dance through rugged lands, high soaring as he sings, 


Few there are who could recognize in the rude primeval efforts of 
Greek statuary the visions of breathing life which have been moulded 
by the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles; how transcendently sur- 
passing the inert masses of early caricature are the glorious creations 


of their consummate skill! Even the trained mind is dazzled by such Freces of 
astonishing results, while the undisciplined mind receives thera as con- ¢™7y- 


victions of inspiration. Men are willingly captivated by the wonder- 
fol; less so by the realities of laborious study. They find it fatiguing 
to accompany the steps by which eminence is attained ; unpleasant to 
destroy the charm of spontaneous creation. The splendid fiction by 
which Minerva is said to have sprung, in the full panoply of martial 
vigour, from the brain of Jove, may have furnished to the Greeks a 
fair type of omniscient might, but it never can be the symbol of that 
patient process of perfection which has preceded and accompanied the 
noblest achievements of man. If, in the triumphs of the plastic art, 
the Greeks were indebted to a vast fund of original power to perceive 
and of skill to amend inaccuracies—pure taste to select and ability to 
execute the beautiful—still beyond these natural and acquired gifts 
they owed much to the influence of time, and to the experience af- 
forded by the very failures of their predecessors. Thus the exquisite 
symmetry of their later intellectual offspring bore little resemblance 
to the unformed progeny of early mind. The misshapen Anaximan- 
drian outline claimed but a faint similitude to the manly beauty of the 
Platonic model, and the rugged features of the early swain were un- 
heeded beside the finished beauty of the pastoral Muse, created by the 
living touch of Theocritus. 


Coeval with the dawn of invention and the flow of peaceful feeling, Early origin 
was the practice of an art whose soothing simplicity transformed the Of Pistoral 


still forest and the silent dell into living companions for man, bidding 
¥2 
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Echo multiply the offspring of his joy. The antiquity of pastoral 
music was identical with the earliest germs of civilized life; it was 
attendant on primeval industry, and it antedated every form of arti- 
ficial representation. However much it was afterwards modified by 
climate or by custom, it took its origin at the birthplace of the human 
race. To wake the voice of music amid the slumbers of the sylvan 
glade, to catch inspiration from its vocal inhabitants or from the 
breezy murmurs of the grove,’ to beguile the listlessness of rural life 
—these were the objects of the first outpourings of the pestoral niuse. 
With the increase of flocks and their attendants the pastoral dialogue ~ 
arose ; still, whatever charms such early efforts might possess for the 
untaught denizen of the country, they could present few attractions 
for those of cultivated intellect. The very placidity of pastoral life, 
and the monotony of its duties, presented few inducements for the 
appearance of a true poet among the body of men whose manners 
were to be the subject of celebration. The theme would be too 
ordinary to excite the enthusiasm of a rustic, and it was too rugged 
to be polished by anything but an energetic and refined judgment. 
Materials in abundance were provided, but the power of combination 
was wanting, 

But a pew era arose: to the imagination which had luxuriated 
among the elegancies of civilization, the splendours of a court, and the 
living communion of exalted intellect, how welcome was the verdant 
freshness of the woodland glade, how sweet was nature in her simple 
charms! How grateful was the contrast to artificial forms of life pre- 
sented by the still serenity of the pastoral landscape! It is now that 
we behold poctic genius evoked. With fresh vigour poured on every 
faculty of the soul, the charm of song thrills through each new-bom 
sense, and rural life awakes those feelings that artificial life had lulled 
to slumber. A difficult task was now achieved. A new pleasure 
was invented; rural scenery—the minuteness of still life portrayed in 
the language of rustic simplicity—became the medium of gratification 
to the refined mind. This object was attained by an artistic treat- 
ment, in which all the parts were subordinate to a general design 
directed by correct taste. Hence with the successful delineator, the 
faithfulness and exquisite finish of these Tdyllia, or pictorial effects, 
became a substitute for splendid colouring or magnificent originality, 

We might here trace the art of rustic song to the most venerable 
nations of antiquity, did we not prefer at once to notice the immediate 
germ of this delightful species of composition among the Grecian race, 
The Laconian and Sicilian Dorians had from an early period cheered 
the festivals of Artemis by pastoral melodies, exercised in amicable 
rivalry by their respective shepherds or herdsmen; Sicily and the 
adjacent districts of Italy were the animated scenes of the poetic con- 
test, which became at length so renowned as to confer a distinct name 
upon the class of individuals who exercised the art; they were called 

} See Lucretias, Jib, y. 
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Lydiaste or Bucoliste. The pangs of unrequited love, the beauty Lydiaste 
and melancholy fate of Daphnis,’ the ideal shepherd, rural life and orataat 
mythic tradition: such were the objects of the primitive pastoral. 
These early tales had not lost their popularity even in the time of 
Diodorus, though the only frazments which have reached us are two 
lines prefixed ta the work of Theocritus. 

The time for the perfect development of the Idyllium had now arrived ; 
the scenery stood ready for the vigorous pencil of the accomplished 
artist, and his standing point was no less favourable. The Alexan- Alexandrian 
drian school had explored almost every department of literature, and *"° 
added something to each. Heroic and didactic pvetry, occidental 
and oriental philosophy, mythology, oratory, rhetorical exercises, 
and the elaborate classification of centuries of literature, had all been 
investigated and amended with patient industry by the writers of that 
school. But a dull cloud of mediocrity still overhung the verdant 
originality of Nature, and concealed her cheerful aspect. ‘Theocritus 
now arose, 2 native of a fertile island—of Sicily, the physical riches of 
which were but typical of that mental wealth with which he was to 
endow his country. Here, surrounded by every product of nature that 
could connect Europe with the tropical climes, his imagery was en- 
riched by such abundaut fulness as conferred the advantaye of drawing 
from Asiatic as well as European sources. In the Inxurtant landscape, Pastoral of 
thus mirrored in the placid bosom of Theocritus, we discern all that Theeeritus 
can give a welcome to poetic enjoyment. The undulating vale, the 
grotto and the murmuring fountain, the wild precipice and the peaceful 
lake, the glowing sunset, the vast variety of tree and shrub in rich 
and noble contrast, the living pastures and the sweet serenity of an 
Ttalian sky,—what. inspirations do not these breathe into the soul of 
the true pastoral poet. | 

But it was not alone from the beauties of Nature that the true 
pastoral drew its life and spirit ; the Sicilian landscape, however beau- 
tiful, the mead, however verdant, would be as nothing unanimated by 
the shepherd. He was the impersonation of that copious fund of 
broad humour which was a powerful feature in the Doric race, so fully 
evidenced by the early vigour of the old comedy. In this the peculiar 
genius of that people was as consistent with itself, as its more polished 
dialect became under the masterly treatment of Theocritus, The 
ancient comic dialogue, abounding with mgged forms both of dialect Genius of 
and sentiment, was gracefully recast in the true pastoral mould; the the Dene 
genuine Doric spirit, however, still remained, to animate the vivacity 
and to sway the universal suflrages of the race. 

Tn atteinpting to trace the origin of invention, it is not necessary to 
attribute servility of copyism as the source ; a hint is sometimes suffi- 
cient to give birth to a complete art, whose component parts are not 
copies, but independent ideas. When we consider the few representa- 


1 Stesichorus has thus named his shepherd (see Agus), whom, however, Epi- 
charmus typifies under the title of Dioneus. ». See Athen. xiv. p. G19. 
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tives of the genuine Greek pastoral who have survived, we shall be 
struck with surprise on remarking how in these rare productions their 
treatment varies, being amplified fur beyond what we could anticipate 
from their titular claim. Amongst other distinctive marks of this 
style of poetry, we find it diverge into the mimetic, thus maintaining 
a species of ancient alliance with comedy. 

Here it is not necessary that we should consider this as a direct 
copy; it is sufficient that the leading influence, both of comic and 
mimetic art, took its source in the habits and perceptions of the 
Doro-Syracusian mind. The early and marked representative of the 
mimetic was the Syracusian Sophron, the son of Agathocles, who 
is sometimes styled a comic poet. He, like Theocritus, reduced to 
a literary form the merriment and rival jests of the Sicilian Greeks, 
when assembled at Syracuse at their festivals of the Orchestai or 
Theamata,' The mimes of Sophron were stamped with the cha- 
racteristics of their Doric origin; sententious and vigorous, preserving 
the old Doric forms, but marked by Sicilian pecutiarities and pro- 
vincialisms, they were, as the name implied, imitative, though not 
pantomimic. Their objects were to portray popular customs, strong 
peculiarities, and ordinary life, whilst the very language stamped the 
truth of the original, and ensured the entertainment of the spectators. 
Some of them were adapted for amusement at the banquet, and others 
fcr public representation.* 

There can be no doubt that a strong bias was thus given to the 
mimetic portion of pastoral poetry, of which we have only to consult 
the second Idy] to be convinced.? 

Among a people like the Dorians, whose deeds spoke more than 
their words, we might naturally expect great sententiousness, Ac- 
cordingly, the pastoral poets freely adopt proverbs as a cumpressive 
form of language, doubtless to retain those powerful qualities which 
so strongly recommended the mimes of Sophron to Plato, namely, a 
condensation of the essence of philosophy. That great philosopher * 
was the very first to make known to the polished Athenians the 
mimes of Sophron; how largely he himself copied from them we 
know not; one thing, however, is certain, that he so deeply admired 
them, they became his constant companions, and at the hour of death 
his head reclined upon them, for he used always to sleep with them 
under his pillow. If we contemplate the Syracuso-pastoral song, we 


1 The Auxeawras of the Spartans were of a similar nature. 

* Plut. Quest. Conviv. vii. 8,4. See also Xenoph. Sympos. 

3 Vide Arg. ad Theoc, Id. ii. xv. 

« “ Nicht nur die Kraftige Zeichnung der Individuen sondern auch die Lebhaftig- 
keit. und volksthiimliche Grazie der konversazion, welche diese Genrebilder zu abge- 
rundeten kleinen Dramen erhob, begrundeten den allgemeinen Ruf des Kuinstlers. 
Plato verpflanzte seine Dichtungen nach Athen und benutzte sie sorgfiltig fur die 
Mimesche Firbung des Dialogs.” Bernhardy, Grundriss der Griech. Lit. yo. i, 


p- 908. 


4 Suidas, s. v., Sophron, 
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shall find that a great proportion will fall under the denomination of 
the mimetic; in some cases it is more direct, in others more divergent, 
yet nearly in every instance is it entitled to that appellation. 

Having thus briefly glanced at some of the leading fluences of 
pastoral poetry amongst the Greeks, we shall now survey the actual 
objects embodied in this style of composition ; but, as we shall shortly 
have occasion to remark on the individual merits of our model, 
Theocritus, we can only touch at present upon their chief peculiarities. 

And here the forms of composition are sufficiently varied to keep varieties of 
alive attention, and to charm by novelty of situation, At one time we the pastoral. 
are presented with the rivalry of two swains in melodious dialogue. 

On some occasions their challenges for superiority are thrown out to 

be decided by the first rustic who arrives, The prize of conquest is a 

kid or a curiously-carved bowl: in the latter case we are presented 

with a beautifixl picture of still life, in the former with a description 

of the most valuable qualifications that can recommend the contested 

object. 

In these Amebaic or responsive strains of the rustic rivals, we Amebeie 
sometimes observe a total unconnectedness; on other occasions, no °°" 
sooner does the leading swain throw out an idea, than the respondent 
follows it up by a well-chosen attempt to improve upon the beauty of 
the image. The one has “ a gentle ringdove for his fair,” the other 
“‘soft raiment of violet-coloured fleece ;” the rivalry grows fast and 
hot, and the fugue is wrought out in animated flow. The leading 
disputant has “ an elaborately carved bowl and cypress pail,” the other 
keeps in reserve for “ his sweet shepherdess a dog to guard the sheep 
from the prowling wolves ;” then ensues the critical moment, when 
the umpire decides on the merit of the two poetic candidates: his 
decision is final, and the victorious son of the Nomian Apollo indulges 
in farewell selfgratulation and parting gibes, Of these Amecbceic 
songs, as existing a century before the time of Theocritus, Livy has 
loft a remarkable notice, in which he shows that they were produced 
extemporaneously by the respective candidates, the art evidently being 
of Tuscan origin." 

Not unfrequently the rustic votary of love unburdens the weight of 
disappointed affection to his friend, or utters his solitary complaint to 
woods and dales; occasionally he volunteers a recitation of some 
choice verses which he has prepared by previous meditation. Some- 
times the varying theme changes to an invocation of the Pierian Muses, 
or the Dryads ; sometimes rustic superstition breaks in upon the songs, 
suddenly ‘ the right eye itches,” a token of forthcoming good fortune, 
and not unfrequently the associate idea of magic is the prevailing The magic 
characteristic of the pastoral. The object of the dire art is generally pastoral. 
to reclaim lost affection, which is to be effected by philtres or by love- 
charms, The sacred salt, the cake, the Jaurcl, the waxen image of the 


¥ Tmitari deinde eos juventus simul inconditis inter se jocularia fundentes versibus 
cxpére, Incompositum temeré ac rudem alternis jaciebant, _ Livy, lib. vii. 401, 
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perjured swain, the invocation of Hecate by the pale moon, the liba- 
tion to her silver orb, the magic herb cut with brazen shears,—these, 
with the terrible earnestness of the infatuated lover, form the burden 
of the maddened strain. One common source furnished these to the 
poetry of every age and clime, They may be seen in the Pharma- 
ceutria of Theocritus and Virgil, the magic of Apollonius Rhodius 
and Lucan, the Canidia of Horace, the writings of Tasso, and more 
mightily in the Macbeth of Shakspeare. From these terrible influences 
the regal state itself was considcred insecure. And who shall say 
how far the line of real terrific power is to be drawn from that of 
superstition ? The miglity magical opponents of Moses in the court 
of Pharaoh, the sorceress of Endor and the power of Elvmas, the 
spirit of divination expelled by St, Paul—these facts, blending with 
the Demonology of every age, down to that of the royal pedant 
James, have influenced the human mind no less than the superstitions 
of the vulgar. Undoubtedly another source of fictitious religion took 
its rise in perilous positions beyond the control of man, or in dangerous 
modes of life; hence the superstitions of miners and the peculiar ideas 
of seamen, so strongly tinctured with mysterious horrors connected 
with objects peculiar to their vocations, while the shepherd, as we have 
before shown, was calmed by the rural medicament, the laurel and the 
magic herb. 

Another peculiar feature of pastoral poetry, both in its ruder and 
more polished state, in its European and Oriental development,’ was 
the Improvisation of its melody and dialogue. Even in the most 
finished performances of Theocritus, this air of nature, this spontaneous 
flow of thought and word, is carefully preserved, nor was it confined 
exclusively to the pastoral. Undoubtedly the earliest specimens we 
possess are those contained in the sacred text, in which ure recorded 
the sublime effusions of Moses, Miriam, Baruch, and Deborah, and in 
all probability many compositions of the Royal Shepherd. Ages sub- 
sequent, however, to these distinguished individuals this art was culti- 
vated in Arabia, where it was carried to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Even in some districts of Spain it is not unusual, at an evening's en- 
tertainment, for one of the most gifted of the intellectual coterie there 
assembled to rise up, and extemporaneously give a poetic challenge to 
some individual in the company, in what measure he may please; from 
this the person challenged does not shrink, but, on the coutrary, gene- 
rally comes off with honour. This species of composition is styled 
the “ Bola,” because the challenger at the close of his short poem ex- 
claims Bola.’ During the splendid era of the Mahommedan conquests, 
when the crescent extended its influence over a great part of the habit- 
able globe, the appearance of improvisation was by no means un- 
common at the courts of those magnificent patrons of literature, the 

t Vide the author's Oriental Poetry and Music, pp. 29-32. 

2 It is probable that this ig a remnant of a Morisco custom. ola is an indian 
rocable signifying speak, 
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sooltans of Bagdad, and indeed in the capital of every eastern monarch 
who made any pretensions to refinement or civilization. During the 
khalifate of Al Motuwakeel the names of Musdood, Rakeek, and Rais 
were deservedly celebrated as great professors in this art. In the 
sooltanate of Carawash, the improvisator, Ebn Alramacran, was justly Etn 
renowneil as a preat proficient in this elegant art; and the poct is thus 4’™=™sers- 
introduced to our notice. 

“ Carawash, sooltan of Mousel, being one evening at a party of 
pleasure along with Barkaeedi, Ebn Fahdi, Aboo Jaber, and the poet 
Ebn Alramacran, resolved to divert himself at the expense of his com- 
panions, He therefore ordered the poet to give a specimen of his 
talents, which at the same time should convey a satire upon the three 
courtiers, and a compliment to himself. Ebn Alramacran took his 
subject from the stormy appearance of the night, and immediately pro- 
duced these verses :— 

“ Lowering as Barkagedi’s face Improvisa- 
The wintry oight came in, lion of Ebn 


Cold as the music of his bass, Alramacran, 
And lengthened as his chin | 


“ Sleep from my aching eyes had fled, a 
And kept as far apart 
Assense from Ebn Fahdi’s head, 
Or virtue from his heart, 


*€ The devious paths my footsteps balked, 
I slipped along the sod 
As though on Jaber’s faith I'd walked, 
Or on his truth hed trod ! 


“ At length the rising sun of day 
Burst. on the gloomy wood, 
Like Carawash’s eye, whose ray 
Dispenses every good | 
That the Greeks of antiquity and the modern Italians have been origin of 
indebted to the East for the improvisatori, who have successively reek and 
adorned their respective countries, is evident; for to that region provisation. 
we trace the source whence flowed the stream of civilization and the 
elegant arts of life. At the same time, it must be conceded that 
the Italian improvisatori claim a superiority, inasmuch as they have 
occasionally ascended from the lighter style of the lyrie and pastoral 
to the dignity of the epic. As a proof of this we need only consider 
the exquisite poems of Gianni and some of his contemporaries. To 
trace the origin, progress, and perfection of so admirable an art; to 
develop its effects upon the passions of our race, as connected with 
the achievements of antiquity; to ascertain its influence on tra- 
ditionary evidence, and above all on the history of man, would form 
an interesting object of investigation, In the practice of such an 
art (which has survived in Italy to modern times, being aided by 
the melody of the language and the vocalic ease of its combina- 


' See Carlyle’s Specimens of Arabian Poetry. 
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tions,) what a rich treasury of song must have existed among the 
literary men of Alexandria, the nurse of talent and the museum of 
ancient literature! How little can we know by mere books of that 
class of poetry which maintained an elegant position in the graces of 
home life! Non-representative beyond the literary coterie then assem- 
bled, its excellencies are now unknown ; with the Idyllium we are more 
conversant, for external improvisation, as practised in Sicilian rural life, 
has been presented to us by the ingenious pencil of Theocritus. 

But the imagery of pastoral poetry is not merely drawn from living 
ohjects—from things as they are. The past furnishes its fund, and 
mythical faith supplies machinery for fresh characters. Poly phemus, 
though 2 Cyclops, though a monster-giant, though cruel, is still a 
shepherd." Even his vast. bulk and gigantic power cannot shield him 
from the pangs of love. His passion is brought into vivid contra- 
distinction with his hideous aspect. The heart of the savage is 
wounded while his huge frame is untouched. The mineteness and 
the native grace of the monster’s sylvan offering contrast forably with 
his ragged nature; and the despairing submission of his tone shows 
the silken bands of love to be stronger than the chains of the conqueror. 

However coldly tales of the bulky denizen of the Altnwan groves 
—or of the might of Alcides—may fall upon our ears, they formed 
the faith of antiquity, and during the age of the genuine pastoral they 
had not been disenchanted of their glowing colours. Nor, in fact, are 
such tales inconsistent with its scope, since it gives ample opportunity 
of introducing savage scenery, and opening wild glimpses of the vast- 
ness of nature, commensurate with the gigantic proportions of heroic 
life. Nor do the daring achievements of might, backed by skill, refuse 
their illustrated variety. 

The close connexion of rural life with the scientifie development of 
natural force are exemplified in the mythologic Castor and Pollux. 
And here again the most luxuriant landscape is brought out in strong 
relief, by the blood-stained soil and the horrors of a deadly contest ; 
and we behold the living figures upreared against the sky, with a 
massive power that the sweeping fury of the conflict cannot lessen. 
Nor does the recast of mythology present us with a less powerful 
picture of hospitality, whose rights, upheld against lawless power, 
were peculiarly sacred to rural life, and one of the prime ingredients 
in the nobler pastoral, Those rights Theoeritus has portrayed in lively 
colours, 

Pastoral poetry, however, is not confined within the narrow circle 
prescribed by its ordinary definitions. It sometimes assumes the ap- 
pearance of panegyric, or encomiastic song. It is obvious that the 
object of the poet-shepherd’s record may be the woodland grove, the 
lover, or the prince. In speaking of courtly personages, his language, ~ 
though in the pastoral mode, may be pure and polished, and gain 
additional charms by the welcome contrast of nature and of art. 

1 Vide Theocritas, Idyl. xi. 
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This species of composition has occupied a remarkable position in the 
poetry of every nation. The prince has ever had his laureate, and the 
chief his senachy ;* and as we retrace our steps towards the heroic ages 
we find the harmonious swain, the guardian both of his prince’s flocks 
and fame. Here we have the encomiastic pastoral in juxtaposition with 
regal power; the very name of shepherd was dignified in the heroic 
ages. The [lowpyy Xady, or shepherd of the people, was no unmeaning 
phrase in Homer or in Sacred writ; and it is unnecessary to quote the 
numerous instances in which princely care is found bestowed upon 
flocks and herds. The encomiasts of royalty have included poets of Rncomiasts 
the greatest powers, though powers not always well applied. Cherilus of ™y#lty- 
was the panegyrist of Alexander the Great, Varins and Virgil of 
Augustus, and Ptolemy Philadelphus had his Theocritus, while Pindar 
immortalized Hiero of Syracuse. In Persia, where the art and metres 
of poetry are subject to the most minute division, the Quseeduh or 
Tdylium is so highly cultivated, that there is even a poetic nomencla- 
ture expressive of the nicest distinctions. ‘Thus the ‘* Dua ta Beed,” 
“ as long as i endures may you exist,” is appropriated to the conclusion 
of the encomiastic Quseeduh or Idyllium.* From this rapid review 
we observe a peculiar propriety in the connexion of the pastoral with 
panegyric. 

But if the pastoral be adapted to laudatory strains, much more is it The pastoral 
suited to the epithalamium. The point of view in which humanity Shthals 
approximates most closely to primeval innocence, unhampered by 
social intricacy, presents to us a tame unity of subject; but tet us not 
forget that here we ourselves are not the best judges. Our standard 
of opinion has been reared by centuries of artificial training, and we 
are called upon, thus biassed, to give a decision to which we are in- 
competent; we are guiled by the precedents of civilization, and we 
pronounce a judgment of doubtful propriety upon the peculiarities of 
a state of simplicity. A whole life spent with nature or in nature’s 
bowers, with her roses glowing around, or the deep twilight of her 
groves inviting to repose, harmonized with a faith in happier climes 
and purer spirits than our own; but for us, artificial existence has 
levelled the fragrant bowers of rustic life. How fondly Antiquity sources of 
treasured up her golden age, with its rivers of milk, is well known, {h* pastel 
These and other mythologic forces swayed the inmost faith of the of antiquity. 
pastoral muse, Hence the imagery of the epithalamium is redo- 
lent of the loveliest bloom of nature; and if aught of human art is 
visible, itis just so much as might accompany the earliest inventions 
that form the reflex of the highest joy :—“ The lovely locks of the 
attendant virgins are wreathed with hyacinths; the bride looks forth 


‘It is highly probable that Homer was much indebted for many of his episodes 
to the bards retained by those chieftains, who had descended from the warriors of 
Greece and Lycia. 

® See I]. vi. 4243 xi. 104; xiii. 185. Argonaut., ii, 502, 

* Vide Gladwin, Rhet, of the Persians, 
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like the eyelids of the morning, she towers like a cypress in the gar- 
den, her eyes are full of love aud the voice of her harp is uncqnalled. 
With the dawn the bridal chorus will arise to cull the fragrant wreath; 
the lotus garland shall be woven to wave from the palin-tree.”" But 
our limits will not here permit us to enlarge upon this division of our 
subject. We shall bave occasion shortly to refer to the real sources 
whence the Greek pastoral epithalamium took its brilliant colouring. 

The remaining classifications of the pastoral are the erotic, elegiac, 
and epigrammatic, notices of which we shall introduce in their re- 
spective places when treating of the works of Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus. 

We might discourse largely upon the rank and number of European 
poets who have, as imitators, followed at unequal distances the foot- 
steps of their great Grecian master. Few of them were deficient in 
the mechanical requisites of a poet; all had to struggle against an in- 
superable dilficulty; invention was to supply the place of reality. 
Here the representatives of the European muse throughout her wide 
domain vainly essayed their powers. Among the Romans, Virgil; 
in the country of the illustrious Mantuan, Tasso, Bonarelli, Guarini, 
and Marino; in our own land, amid a host of breathless swains, 
Spenser, Dryden, Gay, and Phillips; Fontenelle in France; in Por- 
tugal and Spain, Camoens, Lope de Vega, and Garcilasso. All these 
distant copyists clearly evince that mannerism may subsist when the 
spirit of the artist has departed. A portrait of Nature, of a general 
cast, may be drawn by imagination; but a portrait of men and man- 
ners, adapted to special scenery, clime and genius, can never be faithful 
unless taken on the spot, with reality for its model, and truth for ifs 
limner. He who shall depute to fiction the work of fact may gratify 
taste, but will not convince the understanding; he may please the 
ear, but will not affect the heart. Doric elegance may still subsist to 
model forth the shepherd; bat Doric life and blood can never thrill 
through the cold marble of the statue: it cannot at once be stone and 
living flesh; the Doric reed may sound, but it is to statuary deafness 
that it is addressed, 


THEOCRITUS. 
FLOURISHED B. Cc. 284,—280, 


Admirabilis in suo gene Theocritus, 


Theocritus, admirable in his style of poetry. Quinct. 


The expansive power of the Greek intellect has never been more 
fully evinced than by the variety of its aims and the vastness of its 
achievements. The highest triumphs of mind, so far from exhausting 
invention, formed the basis of fresh combinations as beautifad as novel, 
Has the Homeric sun sunk below the horizon, and the majestic 
gening of history departed from Hellas? The simple figure of the 


1 Vide Theoe. Ids xviii, 
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shepherd, with rustic pipe in hand, and his flocks grouped around 
him, enlivens the rural landscape. Formed by the plastic skill of the 
sylvan god, he pours forth his artless lay, and the measure of his 
successful enchantment is witnessed by the reproduction of nature in 
her fairest form. 

There is an analogy between the external products of music and ee 
poetry justly consistent with their common source; simplicity and prtinric nm 
combination—the outline and the perfect whole, Simple melaly, Poetry: 
the counterpart of the pastoral or epic, whose theme is man in quictude 
or war, tells its single tale, while in the rich harmonies of music we 
discern the reflex of travedy or comedy fully developed. In both the 
proportions are just, the parts various ; but all are in unison, all tend 
to render the eftect perfect as a whole; they are emanations just such 
as we might anticipate from corresponding phases of society, simple 
or refined ; and if Theocritus voluntarily seceded from the fulness of 
the choral mode and the harmonies of social refinement, he was 
doubly happy in reproducing on his simple reed the breathings of 
early melody. 

But favourable conjunctures must arise for the display of art: the 
man and the time-—the mind and the spark to kindle its light. In 
this point of view, Theocritus was peculiarly fortunate. He lived at Favounble 

; ‘ = tion of 
n period when the magnificent patronace of Ptolemy Philadelphus Peoceitns. 
had assembled at his court a brilliant galaxy of talent. In actdition 
to Philetas and other poets of considerable merit, appear the illustrious 
names of Euclid the mathematician, the astronomers Timocharis, 
Aratus, and Aristarchus of Samos, and the philosophers Hegesias and 
Theodorus. Important treatises on natural history, architectural works 
of a splendid order, the museum, the lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos, and the royal sepulchre, all attest the genius and the fine taste 
of the Egyptian monarch. The honours which he bestowed upon the 
learned men whom he attracted to his court, and the friendly terms 
upon which he associated with them, prove the value of his patronage, 
rising principally from the excellent education which he himself had 
received, To him we are indebted for the septuagint version of the 
Old Testament ;' and of this sublime fountain of poetic feeling and 
expression, Theocritus largely availed himself. In the noble library of 
Alexandria were collected the glorious works of ancient genins of every 
description, whose perusal, if it could not inspire orivinality, kindled 
an earnest desire for purity of style. 

Theocritus, the son of Praxagoras, was a native of Syracuse." The 

1 Joseph. xii. 2. 

% Suidns statez that he wos the son of Simichius or Simichidas ; that be was one 
of the Meteci or foreign settiers at Syracuse, but a native of Cos. See the Scholia 
on Idy] the Eighth, and the @uexgiron vires, which savs that he was the disciple 
of Philetas the Coan snd of Asclepiades the Samian, Wide ldyl, vii. 40 :— 

Aegon. Gae ovre Trav icBAoe 
Zuma Alda viens vor bx Xela, sors PiAncar. 
An old epigram styles Theocritus a Syracusiag, the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. 
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period of his youth may probably be placed during the disturbed 
times succeeding the death of Agathocles, s.c. 290. This very pro- 
bably induced his father to repair to Grecia Magna, especially since we 
may gather from the poet that he had lived in the neichbourhood of 
Croton and Sybaris. He afterwards repaired to Cos, where he became 
a disciple of Philetas: it is not improbable that he also visited Samos 
to avail himself of the instructions of Asclepiades. As a monument 
of his stay in Cos, he wrote, probably not long after b.c. 284, the 
“ Thalysia,” in which he thanks his friends Phrasidamus and Antigines 
for their honourable treatment of him at the festival of Cybele, as 
well as makes favourable mention of other acquaintances in the island. 
He himself proceeds with his narrative under the assumed name of 
Simichidas. In company with Eucritus and Amyntas, his two friends, 
he proceeds from the city towards Haleus, where Phrasidanus and 
Antigines, sons of the countryman Lycopeus, were celebrating the 
Thalysia, On the road they meet with the goatherd Lycidas, a native 
of Cydon, who had attained to considerable celebrity under the pro- 
tection of the Muses. At Cos it is probable that Theocritus became 
acquainted with Nicias of Miletus, a distinguished physician and friend 
of the Muses. The life of Nicias was unhappy, and abandoning all his 
duties, he appears to have been pining away in the sufferings of uure- 
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poems, in one of which he points out powerful sources of consolation, 
The arguments made use of by Theocritus seem not to have been 
without their effect, judving by the poem which was addressed to 
him in reply by the sufferer, who subsequently married a lady called 
Theugenis: to her Theocritus sent an ivory spinning-wheel,' accom- 
panied by a charming poem, in which he presents to her the gift of 
the blue-eyed Minerva, as one most appropriate to an industrious 
housewife. 

From Cos, Theocritus repaired to Alexandria, where he had been 
invited by Ptolemeus Philacelphus, probably soon after B.c, 284. 
Here he celebrated the king in an encomiastic Idyl.¥ His expecta- 
tions in Egypt, however, were not answered, and he was doomed to 
add one to the list of disappointed laureates. He returned to Sicily 
B.C. 275, where he appears to have been in troubled circumstances, 
and probably wrote between the years B.c, 273-270 the 16th Idyl, 
in order to recommend himself to the notice of Hiero of Syracuse, who 
was just then preparing for a war against the Carthaginians and 
Mamertines, after the fortunate termination of which he took the title 
of king. In Sicily it is probable that Theocritus recalled to life the 
national style of poetry in the varying forms of the Coic school ; he 
united all the formative materials of Sicilian poetry, and collected the 
more valuable riches of bucolic song. There are numerous traces to 
be found of the advantageous treatment of this sulyject by his prede- 
cessors, particularly Epicharmus, and above all Sophron. Of the life 

'Tdyl, xxviii. 2 Thid. xvii, ® Munk, Gesch. der Griech. Lit. 


of Theocritus nothing more has been gleaned by the industry of his 
commentators. 

The collection of poetry that we possess under the name of Theocri- The coliee- 
tus,' consists of thirty Idyls and twenty-two epigrams, which it is said pao t 
were first collected by the grammarian Artemidorus B.c. 180. Of 
other poems ascribed to him, we can only say that it is doubtful 
whether they are the products of his genius or the efforts of his imi- 
tators. The eighteen first Idyls are considered undoubtedly genuine, 
with the exception of the twelfth. With respect to the rest, com- 
mentators have demonstrated their authenticity with more or less 
probability. The whole collection may be divided into mimetic, Ciassifcation 
bucolic, lyric, epic, and epigrammatic. The two first, whose scene is of hit poems. 
laid in Sicily, are written in the new Doric dialect, as spoken in the 
time of Theocritus.* Others, which approximate more to the Epic 
model, or are not immediately connected with Sicilian life, are in the 
Doric, mixed with Epic forms.* In the Epic class, Epic Janguage 
prevails with some Doric forms ;* both of the Lyric poems are olic,? 

The thirtieth Idyl is undoubtedly a later work. The versification of all 
may be styled a special modification of the Hexameter. In the epigrams, 
besides the elegiac measures, he has employed the Epodic verse.* 

We must pause here to make a few remarks upon the Alexandrian Alexandrian 
school and its influences. It could not presume to raise itself to the *h>!- 
grand originality of its great models; it was too deeply impressed 
with their perfection; it was, therefore, content to maintain itself 
within the bounds of good taste, and to compensate by polished style 
and purity of language for the absence of originality, Novelty of idea 
was replaced by rich and varied information, and to these enlarged 
sources of refinement, the tasteful poets of the Augustan age, were 
deeply indebted. A noble opportunity was presented to the poet 
of Nature by the rich contrast offered to rural life by the magnificent 
courts of Ptolemy and Hiero, of which he was not slow to avail him- 
self; and so signal was his success, that the wreath with which the 
great. pastoral poet adomed his brows has ever retained its pristine 
bloom and freshness. 

The theories advanced to account for the origin of bucolic poetry Real souree 
are sufficiently various—some referring its source to comedy, others Cie Wwe 
maintaining comedy to be the immediate offspring of pastoral poetry ;’ Theocritus, 
but if we would investigate the real sources of so beautiful a species of 
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1See Munk, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, Berl. 1849, p, 374, and 
Bernhardy, Aeussere Geschichte d. Gr, Lit. vol, ii. p. 926, 

® Jdyl, 1-11, 13-15. ® Ibid. 18-21, 23, 24, 26, 27. 

* Ibid. 16, 17, 22, 25. 5 Ibid. 28, 29, 6 Thid. 4, 5. 

? Warton’s opinion seems to leave too little to the poetic vigour of the Grecian 
mind, <A celvbrated Italian translator of Theocritus has some excellent remarks 
upon this subject, in which we entirely concur. ‘J} Warton nella sur disserta- 
zione sopra la Poesia Bucolica ripete la origine di questa sorte di Poesia dali’ antica 
Commedia de’ Greci quando era tuttavia, semplice e rozza..... Questo opiniene va 
incontro a’ gravissime eccezione indicate da’ dofti e giudiziosi Autori de Giornale 
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composition, we must seek for it in that marvellous aptitude of the 
Greek mind, for seizing on the graceful in Nature and transferring it 
for perpetuity to the power of Art. What new career lay open to 
the intellect of Hellas in the age of Theocritus? The strains of — 
Homer, the speculations of the Ionic philosophy, the records of tra- 
dition in poetry or prose, the glorious fictions of tragedy, the grace 
and pointed vigour of comedy, and the stern realities of history, had 
been exhausted. In all these, from the battle scenes of Homer down 
to the fresh ara of mind, man had been the prominent object. His 
physical energies,—his passions,—his misfortunes,—his glory,—his 
craft and his success,—his patient hardihood and his oratorical power ; 
—all these had been treated with a completeness that bade the poetic 
mind refer for a new model to the refreshing beauty of nature, whose 
fame was also to be eternized by Greck genius. 

Theocritus possessed qualifications as a pastoral poet rarely found 
among his fellows. His writings embody that innate soundness of 
judgment, nice discrimination of character, poetic grace, and appro- 
priateness of phraseology, that constitute him the master of this new 
style of song. Faithfulness to nature and dramatic simplicity are pre- 
eminently his; they form characteristic Idyllia, or pictures of sylvan 
life ; whilst superfluous imagery and misplaced pathos are deservedly 
neglected as being beyond the pale of good taste, Au elegant vein of 
natural comedy pervades many of his compositions, admirably suited 
to ordinary Sicilian life ;' and they are thus totally different from the 
pastoral romances of modern art, in which the affectation of sentiment 
and of primitive innocence occupy so prominent a position. Episodes 
and allevorical colouring, though rarely introduced by Theocritus, 
appear with powerful effect when he does employ them. His dialogue 
is lively in its transitions, trae to nature and to rural life; whilst 
the forms of ordinary Sicilian speech, pleasingly inwoven with the 
graceful structure of the epic verse, seem like the verdant ivy, clothing 
with its living freshness sorne noble building. 

The following extract from Polwhele’s version of the Idyls of 
Theocritus may serve to give some faint idea of the beauty of the 
original -— 


THE FIRSf IDYLLIUM, 
Liyrsis. 


Yon breezy pine, whose foliage shades the springs, 
In many a vocal whisper sweetly sings ; 


de’ Literati di Pisa (t. vi. p. 178). To son anzi portato a credere, che la poesia 
pastorate, a cui tutti assignano un principie antichissimo, abbia operta la strada 
alla invenzione della Commedia.” Giuseppe Maria Pagnini, Parma, 1780. 

1 Ma nella Sicilia, Pidea della primstiva serpliciti pastorale si conserva storica- 
mente pura, sicche la ppesia, che questa rozzo e beato vivere rappresenta, dovess 
naturalinente e principalmente appartenere a quell’ isola, Dafni all quale se me 
reca la prima invenzione, @ anche un metico personaggio, simbolo dell’ idea poeti- 
camente espressa nell’ Idillie, Silvestro Centofani. Firenze, 1841. 

2 See Bergk, Rhein. Mus. 1838-9, vol. vi. sub frit. 


t too the a of thy breathing reed : 
Thine, Goatherd, next to I'an, is miusic’s meed. 


Goathert. 


Sweeter thy warblings than the streams that glide 
Down the smooth rock, so musical a tide, 

If one white ewe reward the Muse's etrain, 

A etall-fed lamb awaits the shepherd swain 5 

But if the gentler lawnbkin please the Kine,” 

Then, tuneful Thyreis, shall the ewe be thine. 


Thyrsis. 
Sey wilt thou rest thee on this shelving bed, 
Hy the cool tamarisk’s shady bower o verspread ; 
Come, wilt thea charm the wood-nymphs with thy lay? 
Pil feed thy goats, if thou consent to play. 


Goatherd, 


1 dare not, shepherd, at the hour of noon; 
My pipe to rustic melodies attune. 
4 “Tis Pan we fear, from hunting he returns 
| As all in silence hushed the noon-day burns, 
And tired, reposes *mid the woodland scene, 
Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen. 
But come (since Daphois’ woes to thee are known, 
And well we derm the rural] muse thy own) 
Let us at case benenth that elm recline, 
Wherr ecul Naiads o'er their fount recline, 
While gay "rinptis guards the sweet retreat, 
: And oak's wide branches shade yon pastoral seat; 
And Thyrsis, if thou sing so soft a strain 
As ert contending with the Libyan swain, 
Thrice shalt thou nulk that goat for such a lay; 
Two kids she rears, yet fills two pois a day. 
With this ["l] stake (o'erlaid with wax it stands, 
sineils just recent from the graver’s hands) 
two-handled cup, rich wrought and deep, 
eae whose rim pale ivy seems to creep, 
With helycruse entwined ; smalt tendrils hold 
Its saffron fruit in many a clasping fold ; 
Within, high touched, a female figure shines, 
Her cawl, her vest —how soft the waving lines ! 
And near, two youths, bright ringlets grace their brows, 
Breathe in alternate strife thelr amurous vows. 
‘On each by turns the fulthleas fair one smiles, 
And views the rival pair with wanton wiles; 
Brimful, through passion, awell their twinkling eyes, 
And their full bosoms heave with fruitless sighs ! 
Amidet the scene, « fisher, grey in years, 
On the rough summit of a rock a pesrs, 
And labocring with one effort as be stands 
To throw bis large net, drags it with both hands. 
So muscular his limbs attract the gi; 
\ You'd swear the fisher strained with all bis might ; 
: Round his hoar neck each awelling vein displays 
A vigour worthy youth's robuster days. 
Next, red ripe grapes in bending clusters grow ; 


[a. L.] ei Teiiti if) Mire Ose" z 
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Theocritus. A boy to watch the vineyard sits below ; 
Two foxes round him skulk—this slyly gapes 
To catch a Inscious morsel of the grapes, 
Whilst that in ambush, aiming at the scrip, 
Thinks it too sweet 2 moment to let slip, 
And cries “It suits my tooth; the little dunce, 
I’]i send him dinnerless away for once.” 
He, idly busy with his rush-bound reeds, 
Weaves locust-traps, nor scrip nor vineyard heeds. 
Flexile around its side the acanthus twined, 
Strikes as a miracle of art the mind. 
This cup (from Calydon it crossed the seas) 
I bought for a she goat and new-made cheese. 
As yet unsoiled, nor touched by lip of mine, 
My friend! this masterpiece of wood be thine ! 
For thy loved hymn so sweet, a willing meed, 
Sure sweeter flows not from the pastoral reed ! 


Thyrsis. 
Begin, dear Muse! the strain of pastoral woe, 
Lo A&tna’s swain, "tis Thyrsis’ notes that flow. 
Where strayed, ye nymphs, when Daphnis pined with love, 
Through Peneus' vale, or Pindus" sleepy grove? 
For not Anapus’ flood your steps delayed, 
Or Acis’ sacred wave, or tna’s shade, 


Peace: The Lydiastz and Bucolista, a class of performers prevalent in 
* Sicily and southern Sicily, whose subjects embraced popular tales, 
the charms of rural life, the heauty, ill-requited love, and hard fate of 
Daphnis the pastoral ideal, undoubtedly preceded Theocritus in the 
strain of rustic melody; but neither to these nor to the Dorians of 
Laconia was he indebted for that inventive grace which made Bucolic 
poetry peculiarly hisown. The former, whatever may have been their 
merits, speedily sank into oblivion. They possessed at most but a 
limited local fame, and resembled in many points of view the impro- 
visatori of modern Italy. Their auditors were few, and no recording 
pen perpetuated their success. Their strains were not only incondita, 
or “artless,” as Virgil styles them,—for that individually considered 
would have constituted one of their chief merits,—but they themselves 
were without that correct taste and simple elegance necessary to ensure 
the transmission of their poems to posterity. Over these rastic impro- 
ig visatori, Theocritus possessed many advantages, arising from his 
Theocritus. acquaintance with individuals of high literary attainments in Alex- 
andria,’ particularly the poet Aratus, to whom he dedicates the sixth 
Idyl.* 
‘By the happy use of the dialogue, Theocritus breathed a lyrico- 
dramatic life into the narrative form of composition, while the new 
Doric dialect retained a colouring of the peculiar popular humour of. 


1 The internal evidence of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls clearly 
intimates that they were written at Alexandria. 

2» Vy. 98, 102, 122. The commentators never doubted this Aratus to be iden- 
tical with the author of the Phenomena. 
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the age. Theocrifus is a master of the tender affections, and a powerful Theocritus, 
delineator of pure and uncorrupted nature in humble life, such as is 

evinced by simple herdsmen, peasants, and fishermen, the burden of 

whose song often forms a distinctive peculiarity. In his Mimes, Moral 
Theocritus often interweaves a moral, which is displayed partly in fpniency of 
the application of the whole poem,—partly in the proverbs with which 

it is interspersed. As an instance of his faithful portraiture of rustic 
disputation, characteristic of the goatherd and shepherd, the reader is 

here presented with a part of the fifth Idyl, a dialogue between 
Comates and Lacon, 


Comates. 


Fly, fly, my goatst that wicked Sybarite— 
The rogue he stole my goatskin buf last night, 


Lacon. 
Lambs, from the brook, my tender lambkins fy, 
For he who stole my flute stands skulking by ! 


Comates, 


Thy flutet what song can servile Lacon play? 
Indeed, with Brother Corydon, thy lay 

Drew mary a laughing lout, who heard and saw 
Thy squeaking serannel reed, of wretched straw ! 


Lacon. 


No—Lycon gave me a melodious flute ! 
But could I steal a goatskin from a brute? 
Thy master’s limbs on no soft skin recline, 
Sure such a lorury was never thine. 


Comates. 
Yes! "twas the speckled one of special note, 
My neighbour pave me, when he killed the goat. 
Thou know’st the time; for then thy envious eyes 
Glanced theft, and sow thy hands have stolen the prize. 


To settle the vehement dispute of precedence in song, which grows 
fast and furious, the woodman Morson is called in, who after hearing 
the sharp debate, in quality of umpire, decides in favour of Comates. 
In doing so, however, the rural arbiter is not altogether forgetful of 
his own interest, if we may judge by his final request to the con- 
queror ;— 

Cease, shepherd, cease; Comates wing the prize ; 
Nor thou forget me at thy sacrifice ! 


But if Theocritus is happy in drawing with truth and vigour the Distinct 
broad outlines of rustic character, he is not less successful in deliaeating Ryrtraiture of 
its characteristic shades. There is a variable degree of native polish 
to be found in every class,—art cannot impart it to the educated,— 
toil does not deny it to the peasant ; its springs are in the soul and the 
feelings; it softens the heart and guides the tongue. Hence, the 

Z2 


Theocritus. 


His outline 
of Lycidas. 


Poem of 
Simichidas. 


— - 


shepherds of Theocritus range from the coarsest moulds of their order 
to the living representatives of inborn grace. To these Nature has | 
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spoken, and their hearts are eloquent on her beauty. ‘Their language 
is purified and their taste is chastened. How great a difference is 
there between the tones of the disputatious rugged Comates, and those 
of the melodious Lycidas! yet both are goatherds,—both clad in the 
same rade attire. ‘The ‘ Thalysia” gives to the latter at once voice 
and pictorial effect, though we could never have imagined so fair a 
soul within so poor a slirine :— 


His wide wove girdle braced around his breast, 
A cloak whose tattered shreds its age confest— 
His right hand held a rough wild olive crook, 
And as we joined, he cast a leering look 

From his arch hazle eye—while laughter hung 
Upon his lips, and pleasure moved his tongue. 


But Simichidas, who had overtaken him on his road to the festival 
of Demeter, was not guided in his judgment of Lycidas by externals. 
He knew the melodious voice that slumbered beneath; and the reader © 
cannot but be charmed with the spontaneous grace developed by the 
goatherd, These strains had, it is true, been meditated; but that 
circumstance does not lessen our wonder nor our delight :— 


Oh may my fair one reach the quiet bay, 

And every blessing spread her destined way ! 

Then with white violets shall my brows be crowned, 

With anise wreaths, or rosy garlands bound. 
Ea * * bd 

Then to my Daphne’s health I'l! drink at ease 

The sparkling juice, and drain it to the lees ! 


Simichidas is a kindred soul, and nothing can be more delightful 
than the sweet and easy rhythm of his narrative. He has listened to 
the rival of his fame, and his own melody has been heard in retwm. 
The peaceful flow of feeling that pervades the mind, when nature is in 
harmony with the heart, is admirably portrayed in the beautiful 
narrative of Simichidas :— 


I sung, and (as presenting me his crock 

He smiled) the hospitable token took t 

Then, parting, to the left, for Pyxa’s towers 

He turn’d; while we to Phrasidamus’ bowers 
Slop’d o’er the right-hand path our speedy way, 
And hail’d the pleasures of the festal day. 
There, in kind courtesy, our host had spread 

Of vine and lentisk the refreshing bed ! 

Their breezy coolness elms and poplars gave, 
And rills their murmurs from the Naiad’s cave | 
Cicadas now retiring from the sun, 

Amid the shady shrubs their song begun. 

From the thick copse we heard, Fax off, and lone, ’ { 
The mellow’d shrillness of the woodlark’s tone ! 
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Warbled the linnet and the finch more near, Theocrituse 
And the soft-sighing turtle sooth’d the ear! 

The yellow bees humm’d sweetly in the shade, 

And round the fountain’s flowery margin play’d ; 

All summer's redolence effus'd delight ! 

All autumn, in luxuriant fruitage bright—. 

The pears, the thick-strown apples’ vermeil glow, 


And bending plums, that kissed the turf below, 
* * * * > 


Oh! may I fix the purging fan again, 
Delightful task! mid Ceres’ heaps of grain, 
And in each hand, the laughing goddess hold 
The poppy’s vivid red—the ears of gold! 


The Alexandrian school, whose general characteristic may be styled Character- 
the Eclectic, attempted, amongst the variety of its aims, the repro- ie 
duction of works similar to those that had been bequeathed by antiquity ; school. 
and its tendency was decidedly epic, for even lyric and dramatic poetry 
take that colouring. Throughout the writings of Theocritus we discern 
more or less of this bias; while it redounds greatly to his merit that 
he has beautifully harmonized all its varieties in one symmetrical whole, 
whether the treatment be mimetic, bucolic, or lyric. This complete- 
ness if is that becomes a touchstone to demonstrate the genuincness 
of those writings which we have received under his name. The strong 
tendency of the Alexandrian period to the production of literary imi- 
tations, naturally leads us to suspect many passages and poems ag 
spurious introductions, especially when we consider the inequality of Dubious 
merit and the incongruities of style that meet us in the works of Roemset 
Theocritus. How far the grammarians—men of practised talent and 
ample means-—had the power of repressing such irregularities, we do not 
know; but certainly a sufficient period elapsed for spurious introductions 
between the first appearance of the works of Theocritus and the carliest 
acknowledged collection of them, s.c. 200; and whether inaccuracies 
of compilation are to be attributed to early and indiscriminate classifi- 
cation, or to subsequent imitations, it is impossible to decide. Still, 
doubtful as some poems of Theocritus may be considered, there are Undoubted 
others whose freshness, vigour, and spirited rhythmus are so remark- Senuinenes 
able, that their authenticity is at once apparent, and no second glance 
is required to recognise the easy hand of the master. Amongst such 
we may class the Adoniazuse, an admirable sketch of the female gossip 
of the times, at once mimetic and skilfully ancillary to the praises of 
Arsinoé and Berenice. The dramatic cast of this piece is well main- 
tained, and the eulogy most delicately introduced. Its musical con- 
struction and the exquisite transitions of the dialogue are lost by 
translation ; but with a view to give some idea of its excellencies, the 
reader is presented with a considerable extract from this lively piece, 
for which, as before, we avail ourselves of the version of Polwhele :— 


1 Vide Munk, Gesch, d. Gr, Lit. p, 372. 
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’ 
The Act THE FInst. 


ao: Scene—Praxince’s House, in the suburbs of Alexandria. 
Gorso, PRaxtno®, EUNOE. 

Gorgo. 
My dear little girl, is Praxinoé at home? 

Eunoé, 
She is—but how late, Mrs. Gorgo, you come ! 

Prarinoé. 

Indeed 1 I thought Madam her head would ne'er push in ; 
But, Eunoe, see for a chair and a cushion, 


I have— 
Praxino. 
Pray sit down. 
Gorgo. 


What a terrible din ! 

What a pother! ’tis well I escap’d in whole skin, 
What a brave heart have I! to pass so many folks, 
That clatter’d in sandals and jostled in cloaks ! 
And coaches—you canot imagine the throng ! 

I’m quite out of breath—and the way is so long. 


Prazinoe, 
Too true.—'Tis the fault of my plaguey old soul ! 
And here must we live, and put up with a hole. 
What a desert! To vex me he tries all he can; 
Re was ever a strange unaccountable man |! 
He knew I could almost have died for the Joss 
Of your chat—but my schemes ’tis his pleasure to cross. 


Gorgo (pointing to the Child.) 
Hush, madarmm—observe him—how earnest his eye— 
Don't talk of your husband when Zopy is by. 


Prasineeé, 
I don’t mean your papa, my sweet little jewel ! 


Gorgo. 
But he understands? No--papa’s not so cruel. 
Praxinoé. 
This fellow then (we may discuise it you know, 
And talk of the thing as if some time ago) 
This block of a fellow once happen’d to stop 
To buy me some nitre and paint at a shop; 
When, for nitre, he purchas’d bay-salt; and for rouge, 
The long lubber gawky bought yellow gambouge. 


Gargo. 
Lord! mine isas bad! You could hardly have thought, 
For five fleeces like dog's hair, and dear at a groat, 
That he squander’d away seven drachms! the sweet honey! 
Well might i& be said, he was fleeced of his money ! 
Exeunt, 


A continuation of the gossip introduces us to— 
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Act THE SEcoND. 
Seene—the Street at Alexandria, 
PRaxinok, Gorco, OLD Womay, Man, &c, 
Prasxinoé. 

Good heavens! what a tide! how or when shall we stem it ? 
The street is as full as the bank of an emmet! 
O Ptolemy, great are the deeds thou hast. done, 
Since thy futher hath left, for Olympus, the throne ! 
A thief or a robber how seldom we meet; 
Though pickpeckets farmerly crowded the street ! 
Heavens! what shall we do? The war horses advance ! 
Friend! do not ride over me! See how they prance ! 
That terrible bay how he rears! let’s be gone— 
Come, Eunce—the rider, I’m sure, will be throwa. 
Thank heaven that my boy is at hormme—let us haste. 


Gorgqo. 
Cheer up, dear Praxinoé, the danger is past. 
Praxineé. 
Well—now I begin to recover mg fright— 
From a child I’ve been ready to faint at the sight 
Of a horse or an adder.—But let’s keep our ground— 


The mob from all quarters is thronging around. 
* ¥ a c ¥ 


Gorga. 
Hush—hush—my dear life! She’s preparing the song. 
The sweet little Grecian! How still is the throng ! 
* a * * * 


The Greek Girl sings. 
Sweet-smiling arbitress of Love, 
Queen of the seft Idalian grove 5 
Whom Golgos and the Erycian height— 
And thy fanes of gold, delight! 
= cd = * 
Hail, daughter of Dione, hail, 
Whose power from dark Avernus’ vale 
Caughi Berenice to the blest, 
And with ambrosia fill’d her breast ! 
For thee, bright goddess of the skies, 
To whom a thousand temples rise, 
The child of Berenice comes-— 
Arsino& (Helen-like she blooms), 
With nature’s luxuries to adorn 
Thy lov’d Adonis’ festal morn ! 
" >» * * 
Gorge, 
How sweetly she sings! Lord! how much she must know ! 
Happy minstrel !—but, bless me, ’tis high time to go.— 
Should my husband return before dinner is ready, 
With his blustering vagaries my head would be giddy. 
Adieu, then, at present, my sweetest. Adonis! 
And again may you meet such a crowd of your eronies ! 
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The nineteenth Idyllium is a pleasing example of graceful versifica- Nineteenth 
tion, showing at the same time the wide interpretation that must be y!Hum. 
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given to the general title of “ Pastoral Poetry ” as handled by Theo- 
critus ; more strictly defined, it must necessarily be named Anacreontic ; 
it is entitled ‘‘ The Honey Stealer.”' It is a complete reproduction 
of Anacreon’s turn of thought, though the theme does not harmonize 
with the new Doric as sweetly as the rich melody of the Ionic muse. 
The Teian lyre was an instrument far superior to the Dorian reed in 
the transcript of erotic feeling :-— 


THE HONEY STEALER. 


As Cupid, once, the errant’s rogue alive, 

Robbed the sweet treasures of the fragrant hive, 
A bee the frolic urchin’s finger stung. 

With many a loud complaint his hands he wrung ; 
Stamped wild the ground, his rosy fiuger blew, 
And straight in anguish to his mother flew : 
Mother,” he cried, in tears all frantic drowned, 
“'Twas but a little bee, and what a wound!” 
But she, with smiles, her hapless boy surveyed, 
And thus, in chiding accents, sweetly said : 

‘¢ OF thee a truer type is nowhere found, 

Who, though so little, giv’st so great a wound.” 

In our treatise on Pastoral Poetry we have noticed the subject of 
the epithalamium ;* and our observations will particularly apply to 
the poem under that name written by Theocritus: its imagery is 
largely borrowed from the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament, to 
which he had undoubted access. 

We shall conclude our remarks upon this poet by observing that 
the latter part of the collection we have under his name contains those 
short pieces classed under the name of Epigrams—a term strictly ap- 
plied to inscriptions, and, in its extended sense, hy no means to be 
considered as conveying the idea of the terse and pointed vigour of the 
writings of Martial. They are most of them deficient in that sting 
which is so truly distinctive of the Roman poet; and the same 
observation may be made with respect to nearly the whole of the 
large collection in the Anthologia. With one example, which in the 
latter work would be classed with the ém:rip(ia, or Inscriptions upon 
Tombs, we will conclude; it embodies exquisite tenderness of con- 
trast, and claims for the heritage of feebleness the protection of the 
strong :— 

EPITAPR ON EURYMEDON. 
Here, doomed in early life to die, 
Eurymedon, thy relics lie! 

Thy little wandering son we see, 
While the cold earth encloses thee : 
Yet is thy spirit with the blest, 
Enthroned amid the realms of rest ! 


And all shall watch with duteous care, 
For thy dear sake, the infant heir, 


I Kyguxdtorcns, 
"The songs of Jayveda, and the Ritusanhara of Calidasa, are beautiful Idyttia of 
the East, whose imagery is in the style of the Epithalamium of Theocritus. 
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The following is a list of the epigrams of Theocritus :-—1. Offerings List of the 

to the Muses and Apollo. 2. Offering to Pan. 3. To Daphnis Le deere 
sleeping. 4. A Vow to Priapus. 5. The Concert. 6. The Kid of 
Thyrsis, 7. The Statue of sculapius. 8. Epitaph on Orthon. 
9. Death of Cleonicus. 10. Ona Monument to the Muses. 11. On 
Eusthenes the Physiognomist, 12. Ona Tripod of Bacchus. 13. On 
the Image of the heavenly Venus, 14. Epitaph upon Eurymedon. 
15. Idem, 16. Anacreon’s Statue. 17. On Epicharmus. 18. Epi- 
taph on the Nurse of Medeus. 19. On Archilochus. 20, On the 
Statue of Pisander. 21. On the Poet Hipponax. 22. Theocritus 
on his Works. 23. On Caicus, a money changer. 24. On Glauce. 
25. Epitaph upon Peristeris. 

The earliest edition of Theocritus, without date or place—but sup- Eiitions of 

posed to have been printed at Milan, in 1481—is in folio; this is the Theeert™. 
Editio Princeps. The Aldine edition appeared at Venice, fol., 1495; 
in this is incorporated a variety of other matter. The chief modern 
editions are, Reiske, Vienna, 1764, 2 vols., 4to. Warton, Oxford, 4to, 
1770. Brunck, 4to, 1772. Valckenacr, 8vo, 1779-81. Schaefer, 
fol., 1810. Heindorf, 8vo, 1810. Gaisford (Poets Minores), 8vo, 
Oxford, 1816—1820—1823. Kiesseling, 8vo, Lips., 1819. Jacobs, 
Halle, 8vo, 1824 (one volume only published). Meineke, 12mo, 
Lips., 1825, Weiskemann, 1830, 8vo (Jacobs and Rort’s “ Bibli- 
otheca Greca,” Gotha). 

The English translations are by Creech, Lond., 1681, 1684, 1713, Translations. 
1721. Fawkes, 8vo, 1767. Polwhele, Bath, 1792. Chapman, 
8vo, 1844. The most beautiful European versions are decidedly the 
Italian by Guiseppe Maria Pagnini, Parma, 1780, 4to, and that of 
Gactani, Syracuse, 1776, of whom Pagnini thes writes :—-‘* Count 
Cesar Gaetani, of Syracuse, printed in 1776 his most beautiful and 
unique translation of Anacreon in Ottava Rima, to which he subjoined 
that of the Greek Bucolics in rhyme; and he has demonstrated how 
an exact and faithful version of foreign poets may be effected by those 
who know how to handle ftalian measures.” 


BION. Bion. 
FLOURISHED B.c. 280. 

He sang the darling of the Idalian Queen, 

Fallen in his prime on sad Cythera’s green ; 

Where weeping Graces left the faded plains 

And tuned their strings to elegiac straina, 

While mourning Loves, the tender burden bore— 

*¢ Adonis, fair Adonis, charms no more !” 

Sir W. Jones. 

To raise up a host of imitators is a homage peculiar to successful 
art. That latent vanity which is ever busy when the season of display 
arrives, unfurls its pennon to rival the ample banner of genius, and 
enlist the feeble throng of admiring weakness. All cannot be equally 
great; and the struggle to emerge from the crowd of mediocrity often 
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has the effect of placing upen an unwonted elevation the candidate for 
eminence—a position where his stature is diminished, and his voice 
enfeebled. In this category Bion is included; yet if it be not an invi- | 
dious observation, we may truly affirm that the imitative intellect of 
antiquity displayed more delicacy and completeness in ifs compre- 
hension of the great models of art and literature than are usually 
found in the modern world. But the Hellenic was a gifted race, 
and our wonder ceases, 

We have seen, in the general appellation of Theocritus’ poems, a 
tribute of admiration paid to a particular class of writing, into which 
whatever else was swept was styled Pastoral or Bucolic, and in this 
implied concession to excellence, Bion and Moschns have had the 
good fortune to participate. They are denominated Pastoral Poets. 
We have already seen that not only the strict bucolic, but also the 
mythologic, tale was treated from an erotic point of view. The 
general characteristics of both Bion and Moschus are beautifully 
embodied ia the ‘* Arcadia” of Sir W, Jones :— 

First in the midst a graceful youth arose, 

Born in those fields where crystal Mele flows: 
His air was courtly, his complexion fair, 

And rich perfumes shed sweetness from his hair, 
That o'er his shoulder waved in flowing curls, 
With roses braided and inwreathed with pearls. 
A wand of cedar for his crook he bore, 

His slender foot the Arcadian sandal wore, 

Yet that so rich it seemed to fear the ground, 
With beaming gems and silken ribands bound. 
The plumage of an ostrich graced bis head, 

And with embroidered flowers his mantle was o’erspread. 


Bion was a native of Phlossa, on the river Meles, not far from 
Smyma. We have little or no harvest to glean for a biography of 
this poet, save what is to be found in the poems of Moschus. Bion 
seems to have left his native land, and to have spent the latter years 
of his life in Sicily : it is not improbable also that he may have visited 
Thrace and Macedonia,' though it is by no means certain. A melan- 
choly fate awaited the poetof Phlossa, who perished from poison adminis- 
tered to him hy several individuals: they did not, however, escape the 
punishment due to their horrid crime. Moschus is said to have heen a 
disciple of Bion ; but whether by this we are to understand anything 
further than that he imitated the style of the latter, we have not the 
means of ascertaining, 

From the comparatively mere fragments of the poetry of Bion which 
have reached us, it is impossible to form more than a partial judgment 
of his powers; nor can we speak with decision on his style, except 
as to its general tendencies. His most finished performances, however, 
evince refinement and an elegant versification for a true pastoral poet. 7 
But he is too sentimental, and shows too decided an inclination to 


1 Mosch. iii. 82. 
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indulge in those contrasted prettinesses, which the Italians have not Bion. 
unaptly termed “ Concetti.” If it be a failing, however, in European Concetti. 


poetry, we must not forget the Oriental tendencies of his position, 
and the fact that the powerful contrasts of sound and sense have 
ever possessed irresistible charms for the eastern nations ; nor are they 
unfrequently met with even in Shakspeare and Milton.’ In the prin- 
cipal poem of Bion, the first Idyllium, this is particularly prominent; 
the white teeth of the boar wound the elite skin of Adonis; and the 
purple blood stains his snowy flesh." In the translation of the former 
passage, Polwhele has not ventured to encounter the conceit, which, 
however, as well as the whole poem, is very successfully handled by 
Pagnini.” We subjoin part of Polwhele’s version :— 
EPITAPH ON ADONIS. 

“ Perished Adonis 1” my full sorrows sigh ; 

“ Perished!” the Leves, the weeping Loves reply. 

Rise, hapless Queen, thy purple robes forego, 

Leave thy gay couch, and snatch the weeds of woe. 

Beat,—heat thy breast, and tell, “ though fair he shone, 

Alast Adonis, though so fair, is gone !"’ 

“ Perished Adonis 1’? my full sorrows sigh ; 

“ Perished !” the Loves, the weeping Loves reply. 

I see his thigh, in weltering horror bare, 

The wound all open to the mountain air. 

He breathes! yet, yet his eyes a pale mist dims 

As the black crimson stains his snowy limbs. 

Lo! from his lips the rory colour flies, 

And e’en thy soothing kiss, O Venus, dies: 

That kiss—I view thine anguished image near— 

That last fond kiss to thee so doubly dear. 

But the vain ardours of thy love give o'er: 

Cold—cold he lies, and feels thy breath no more! 


The versification of the original is exquisitely melodious; but no 


' Not on thy sole, bnt en thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak’st thy knife keen. 
See also throughout the speech of Satan in the battle scene of Milton. The 
Persians consider this one of the beauties of composition, Sady says— 
Khak shi, pesh az in kih khak shuve. 
Be dust (humble) before thou art dust. 
Again, compare the alliterative form— 
Oh, may my Aeart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sourd. 
Comp. Theocritus, “EE dptos rivénpea xai ob Mavdia Pigeoa. xv. 26. 
* See, on this subject, Polwhele’s Dissertation, 
® to piango Adone, il vago Adone & spento, 
E spento if vago Adon: Gli Amor fanecco 
Non dormir pia Ciprigna, in rosei manti 
Sorgi tapina in bruna vesta, il seno 
Percoti e grida, Il vago Adone e spento. 
Io vo piangendo Adon: Gli Amor fanecco 
Sui monti giace il vago Adon da un dente 
Candido dente, il suo candido fianco 
Trafitto, e un respir languide morendo, Pagnini. 
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thythmus, however musical, can compensate for the want of that true 
soul of poetry which shines forth independent of harmonious numbers. 
Where there is a vague generality, the heart is untouched, and we are 
called not to see but to hear. This generality is too often the defect 
of Bion. He wants that fixedness of purpose and distinctness of 
imagery that so favourably distinguish Theocritus. 

His language is usually the Doric, interspersed with the Attic and 
Ionic, though rare Doric forms occur less frequently than in Theo- 
critus, with whose poems those of Bion are mixed in the earliest 
editions." The second Idyl is written in a far more objective and un- 
affected style than the death of Adonis. We refer the reader to Pol- 
whele’s version of it, as our Jimits will not permit an extract. Bion 
and Moschus are names generally found associated, and their similarity 
of style has doubtless induced this classification. 


MOSCHUS. 


Moschus, who fiourished contemporaneously with Bion, was born 
at Syracuse: he styles himself a pupil of Bion, but probably meant 
nothing further than that be copied his style. Of his individual his- 
tory, in common with that of Bion, we know nothing. Of bis com- 
positions we have only four Idyllia, the last written principally in the 
Ionic dialect: to these may be added an epigram and three small 
fragments. The same excess of ornament and polish which charac- 
terised Bion affected the style of Moschus; and though the short 
pieces extant prove that he could write with life and grace, he must 
be considered unequal to Bion, and still more inferior to Theocritus. 
As a lively specimen of the Anacreontic pastoral, we shall conclude 
our notice of these poets by an extract from Moschus :— 


TUE STRAY CUPID. 


As Cupid from his mother Venus strayed, 
Thus, crying him aloud, the goddess said, 

“ ]f any one a wandering Cupid see, 

The little fugitive belongs to me : 

And if he tell what path the rogue pursues, 
My kisses shall reward him for the news. 
So plain, so numerous his marks, you'll own 
That e’en among a score he may be known. 


“ Bright clustering locks his lovely forehead grace, 
But insolent expression marks his face; 
Thongh little are his hands, those hands can fling 
Darts e'en to Acheron, the infernal king; 
Though bare his body, yet no art can find 
A clue to trace the motions of his mind. 
If you secure the wanderer, bring him bound, 
Nor heed him, though he cry and stamp the ground.” 


The works of Bion and Moschus are usually published with those 
of Theocritus, to the editions of which author the reader is referred. 


1 They were first separated by Mekerch, Bruges, 1655, dto. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


I. THE GREEK ARTICLE. 


BY CHARLES JAMES RBLOMFIELD, D.D., BISHOP OF LONDOW. 


ARTICLE (Lat. Articulus. Gr. dp@pov, “a joint.”) A part of speech 
which has been the subject of much discussion amongst those who 
have written on the construction of the Greek language, of which 
alone we shall here treat. The Stoics defined the article to be “a 
part of speech, distinguishing the genders and numbers of nouns ;” 
the futility of which definition is exposed by Apollonius Dyscolus, 
who has written the first of his four books wept cvyrakewe on the 
nature and use of the article. The definition which Aristotle has 
given’ is not very intelligible, even with Mr. Hermann’s explanation. 
The most philosophical and probable account is that which has been 
so ably illustrated by the learued Bishop Middleton, viz., that the 
Greek article is neither more nor less than the demonstrative or relative 
pronoun, for both were originally the same, The article, together 
with its adjunct, forms, in fact, a proposition in which the participle of 
existence is either expressed or understood, and which involves a re- 
lation to something before said by the speaker, or which is supposed 
to pass in the mind of the speaker, Thus, yépww signifies generally 
*‘old man ;” but 6 yepwr’ is equivalent to 6, yépw» ay, where the 
pronoun 6, “ this,” implies that the old man now spoken of has been 
mentioned before, or that he is in some way or other known to the 
hearer or the speaker, 

The identity of the article with the pronoun is very conspicuous in 
the language of Homer ; asin the expressions "O yap Baaadiji yohuBeic, 
‘O SHie, &c. And in almost every instance, where it occurs in his 
poems, it may be explained as a pronoun, In the words 6 yap #A9« 
ode emi vjac “Ayatwy, it is acknowledged that 6 is a prononn. Why 
then should it be supposed to change its nature upon the addition of 
yépwy in the phrase 6 yap #ABe yepwr? It is plain that in the first 
case the pronoun is used by itself, with reference to the word yépwy 
understood; and in the second, that word is added to make the re- 
ference more clear. The pronominal use of the article, or rather the 
use of the pronoun, without an adjunct was common in the Ionic 
dialect long after the age of Homer. 

The principal difficulty concerning the Greek article relates to its 
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usage with proper names, and with the names of abstract ideas. The 
only way in which we can account for its being used with proper 
names is to suppose that the speaker first uses the pronominal article 
as a designation of the person of whoin he is speaking, and then sub- 
joins the name itself by way of explanation to his hearers; thus in 
Homer, when the poet says obvexa rév——rinnoe, he knows of whom 
he is speaking; but because his reader does not know, he recollects 
himself, as it were, and adds Xpiany——Obvexa rov Xptany Hripyoe, 
“him, that is to say, Chryses.” For, in fact, the name is added to 
define the article, and not the article to define the name. 

It appears, then, that, generally speaking, the name is necessary to 
the article, but not the article to the name, except in cases of par- 
ticular reference. The poets, therefore, frequently omitted the article, 
in the case of proper names, where a prose writer would have used 
it; but did not insert it, where correctness of language required its 
omission. The general rule is, that with proper names the article is 
used, where the same person has been recently mentioned, or is of 
such notoriety that the article may be supposed to suggest his name 
to the hearer. The particular lirsitations of this rule are ably stated 
and illustrated by Bishop Middleton in his work on the Greek article. 

With regard to its usage with the names of attributes, the same 
learned writer observes, that in the very few instances where Homer 
employs abstract terms he employs them without the article; and 
that it is inserted in later writers, 1, When the noun is used in its 
most abstract sense; 2, When the attribute, &c., is personified; 
3. When the article is employed in the sense of a possessive pronoun ; 
4, When there is any reference. 

It is obvious, from this brief statement of the nature and use of the 
Greek article, that it was not employed or neglected at random, with- 
out any alteration of, or influence upon, the meaning of a sentence ; 
and that, consequently, a proper attention should be paid to it by 
those who interpret any Greek author. In fact, as the article involves 
in all cases a reference, it is plain that it may oftentimes limit the 
sense of a passage, and preclude all interpretations but one. For a 
full view of the manner in which the doctrine of the Greek article is 
to be applied to the criticism of the New Testament, we refer the 
reader to the work before mentioned. 

It may be proper to observe, that in every language which possesses 
an article there is an evident connexion between the article and the 
simplest form of the pronoun, In Greek, 6, é¢, etroc. In English, 
the, this, that. In French, le, i, le (him); and so in the other 
European languages, and also in the Arabic, 
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Il. DIGAMMA. 


BY THE REV, HENRY THOMPSON, M.A., 
LATE SCHOLAR OF ST, JOHN's COLLEGE, CAMBRAI DOE, CURATE OF WHINGTON, SOMERSET. 


DicamMa, Gr. de yappa, a figura. The Double Gamma, so named 
from its form, F. One gamma set upon another. 
While tow’ring o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands cur digamma, and o’ertops them all, 
Pope, The Dunciad, book iv. 


From the same root we have a word for the wild goat of the mountains, from 
its climbing upwards; also for the leaf of a tree, from its superior situation ; 
whence, from the f or digamme prefixed, we have the Latin foliem. Horne, Works, 
vol. i. p, 436, Letter on the Use of the Hebrew Language. 

The Digamma, Digammos, or Digammon was the sixth letter of 
the ancient Pelasgic or Grecian alphabet. Its form and power have 
given rise to great discussion among scholars, The Pheenician or 
Samaritan letters appear to have been originally exactly the same with 
those of the Pelasgians in form, order, power, and name. Aleph or 
Alpha, Beth or Beta, Gimel or Gamma, Daleth or Delta, He, Vav. 
That this last name was given to the Digamma by the Greeks we 
know from Priscian (de Litt.); and that it occupied the sixth place 
in the alphabet we may also conclude from the fact that it is still 
found in ancient documents for the number 6, In the Codex Bezzx, 
we find the character € used for this number, ta denote the Ammonian 
section in the margin, This explains the paradoxical introduction of 
the character s, by which this number is usually expressed in MSS., 
and which is, in reality, only a corruption of the more ancient form. 
As the subject is one on which conjectures have been almost bound- 
less, we think we shall best consult the interests of knowledge by 
setting down such information on this point as antiquity has left us. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus,' speaking of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Italy, says, “To the Pelasgians they gave lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the sacred lake, the greater part of which were marshy 
(€Adéy), which are still called Veli (OvéAta), after the ancient form 
of the language; for it was the general custom of the ancient Greeks 
to prefix to words beginning with a vowel the syllable od written in a 
single letter. This letter resembled a F, with two cross lines joining 
one straight one, as Fedévn, Favat, Foixes, Favip, and many 
similar.” Mr. Payne Knight is of opinion that the Digamma fell into 
general disuse about the time of the Persian war. But long after this 


1 Antiq. Rom. lib, i, cap. 20. 
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letter had become obsclete with the other nations of Greece, it was 
retained arnong the /Molians, and therefore we frequently find it men- 
tioned in ancient writers under the title of “The Aolian Digamma.” 
It had, however, long since ceased to be used even among them in the 
time of Dionysius ; and Priscian mentions, as a curiosity, an inserip- 
tion on a tripod at Constantinople which he had himself seen, and 
which ran thus :— 
SHMOPOFON AA FOKOFON, 


Tt became, therefore, an object of interest with antiquaries to discover 
some inscription, or ancient document, wherein the Digamma should 
appear; and in the sixteenth century, Goltz published several coins, 
supposed of the Falisci, with the inscription FAAEIQN. This testi- 
mony, although well authenticated, was little regarded, as, the word 
being written in Latin with an F, it was supposed that it had been 
adopted into the Greek to express a sound which that language did 
not possess. But itis probable that these coins belonged to the Eleans, 
as that nation is termed FAAEIOI on the Elean inscription. In 1708, 
however, Montfaucon' published a fac-simile of an inscription on the 
pedestal of a statue of Apollo in the island of Delos, which was given 
him by Tournefort, and runs thus :— 


OXF YTOMBOEW RN APINSKNITOSCL IS 


This, Montfaucon reads .... oa év r@ MOP eit Gvdprac «at ro 
ogéAag; mistaking the third letter for a mutilated E, Chishull, in his 
Antiquitates Asiatice, has clearly shown that this letter is really no 
other than the Digamma, and thus the passage will stand :— 

O AFTTO AINO EMI ANAPIAZ KAI TO 28EAA2; 
in more modern Greek— 

Tov abrau Aidou eles ddoums wal ro ofiAas. 

The next discovery of the Digamma was in 1783, when a brazen 
tablet was found at Fetilia, in the country of the Bruétii, which con- 
tains the word FOIKIAN. And, in 1795, Mr. Morritt discovered, 
near Olympia, a brazen helmet with an inscription, of which a copy is 
given in the Classical Journal, vol. i, p. 828, and of which Bishop 
Marsh has offered a most satisfactory account in his Hore Pelasgice, 
(part i. ch. iii.) The inscription is— 

TAG. . . «OF ANE@ENTOIAIFITONKOPIN@OGEN, 


That is rapyeoe (fort. rapyeFor) aveBev ror Ake row Koper fober,— 
ot Apyéin avéQecuy rp Ate rav KopwOdbev. Beside these, the 
Orchomenian marble, in the collection of Lord Elgin, contains the 
words Fart, Ferea, and FedXaren, tor rcixoos, trea, and "EAareia’ anil 
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an inscription copied by Gropius from a marble near the site of the 
ancient Crissa, on the Corinthian bay, exhibits FOMA, probably for 
G 

fn all these inscriptions the Digamma resembles more or less the 
Roman fF, the only difference existing in the inclination of the cross 
lines to the stem. There is, however, another form under which it 
sometimes appears, resembling an upright and inverted gamma 
united, £. This form was supposed to be confined to Italy; but 
coins have been found inscribed CAZION as well as FAIQN, and 
the latter are generally referred to Axus in Crete. The £ is used on 
the Heraclean Tables, which exhibit CEIKATS for etkoor, CE for 
ti, CETOS for trope, CE for #, CEIKATIAEIQ. for cicaredéw, 
CEKTA for fxr, CIK ATT also for etxoor. Beside these words, the 
Digamma is found in all others derived from them. 

The most important inscription, however, for illustrating the use of 
the Digamma is one which was brought from Elis by Sir William 
Gell, in 1813. It is a brazen tablet, and relates to a treaty be- 
tween the Eleans and Evans, entered into, as Mr, Payne Knight con- 
jectures, about the fortieth Olympiad. It has the advantage of being 
the most ancient inscription ever copied in Greece, or brought to this 
country ; it contains FRATPA for pirpa, FAAEIOLE for HAtéoee, 
EYFAOIGIZ for Ettaoioe, FETEA tor frea, FETIOZ for tzoe, 
FAPILON apparently for ipyor, and FET AE for érye. 

From all this unexceptionable testimony we derive a very fair 
notion of the several forms of the Digamma, and of the manner in 
which it was formerly employed. We will now procecd to collect 
from ancient authority the mede of its pronunciation. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as we have already seen, attributes to 
the Digamrma the force of the Greek ob : and that the Greek ot cor- 
responds nearly, though not entirely, with the Roman V, whether 
yowel or consonant, is obvious from the manner in which the two 
nations respectively wrote the names of each other. ‘Thus the Romans 
rendered "AptoroBOYAoc by AristobVlus; and the Greeks, Virgilius 
and Varro by OY«pyidtoc and OYafpwr: yet that the Greeks had no 
letter precisely corresponding to the Latin V, may be inferred from 
the words Népac, ZvAAa, BepyiAtoc, Bafpwr, by which they also ex- 
pressed the Roman names, N Va, SVila, Virgilius, Varro. Oi, 
therefore, is rather to be considered an approximation to the Latin V 
than the sound itself, and the nearest which Dionysius could employ 
to express the sound in question. Knowing, thaveltire that the sound 
of the Roman V did not exist in the Greck language in the time of 
Dionysius; that the Digamma was also lost; that the place which he 
calls OveAia was actually written in Latin Velia, and that this name 
originally had the Digamma, we can scarcely come to any other 
conclusion than that the Digamma was no other in power than the 
Latin ¥. We shall see how far this opinion is supported by ancient 
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testimony. The authority of the learned and laborious Varro, far 
more important than that of Dionysius, comes first to be noticed, who 
observes,’ “ Tempus Secundum Ver, quod tum virere incipiunt virgulta, 
ef vertere se tempus anni; nisi quod Tones dicunt BIIP.” That the 
Tonians did not write BHP, we know from their works; and, indeed, 
Varro’s statement only implies that this was the Ionian pronunciation, 
B, therefore, appears to be used by Varro as an approximation to the 
4Eolic Digamma, as it is used by the Greeks themselves as an approxi- 
mation to the Latin V. Suetonius? and Tacitus® inform us, that the 
emperor Claudius added three letters to the Roman alphabet, and 
wrote a treatise on their necessity. Such an authority as Claudius 
would be of little value, bad we not the opinion of Quinctilian that the 
fEolic Digamma, which was one of these, was by no means an useless 
addition.* In the inscriptions of that emperor the Digamma makes its 
appearance inverted, as inthe words AMPLIA gIT, TERMIN A gITQ, 
and uniformly for V. The advantage of this introduction appears to 
have been the distinction of the consonant and vowel V, which 
hitherto had heen expressed by the same letter. The Digamma of 
Claudius was discontinued after his death. Marius Victorinus (de 
Litteris) expressly declares that the AZolian Digamma was pronounced 
similarly to the Latin V ; and Priscian is very copious on the subject.* 
** 'V consonant in Latin (says the latter author) had always the force 
of the folic F, and therefore it takes the same name Vau, formed 
from its sound, as Varro and Didymus testify, who show that this was 
its appellation.” “ So true is it that the Holic Digamma is repre- 
sented by our V, that we find Astyages writing— 
Oispaves Fidsvay Duxdrida: 
and we also say— 
At Venus haud anime nequicquam exterrila mater,” ® 


To the same purpose, Terentianus—— 

si prior sit V, sequatur illa (littera ZT) 
Quom dico Vide, contulit I sonum priori, 

Ast ipsa manet tempore quo sonabat ante; 
Vocalibus hoc ea reliquis predita servat, 

Ut Vade, Veni, vota refer, teneto vultum, 
Crevisse sonum perspicis, et coisse crassum. 
Unde ®Aoltis littera fingitur Digammos, 

Que de numero sit magis una consonantfim 
Vocalis in istum mage quim versa sit usum. 


1 De Ling. Lat. * Claud, xl, 8 Annal. xi. xiv. 

4 Holice quoque littere, qua servum cervumgue dicinaus, etiarsi forma 4 nobis 
repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur. Quinct. xil. 10. 

® Cap. de Litteris, lib. i. 

® The parallel of these lines appears to consist in this, that the short syllable a¢ 
is lengthened before F, as the short syllable at is before V. The Greek line does 
not preve that the Digamma sounded like V, but only that it was present; that the 
sound was that of V is assumed by the grammarian as undisputed. 
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In addition to this evidence, Papirian and Adamantius Martyrius, 
as cited by Cassiodorus,’ and Donatus, and Sergius his commentator, 
all uscribe to the digamma the power of the Roman V. The digam- 
mated words, moreover, which were transferred to the Latin language, 
substituted V for the digamma; as 6Fic, ovis, Foivoc, vinum, vaFoc 
(gen.), navis, BdFoe (gen.), bovis, &. &e. The Christian Latin writers, 
moreover, expressed the Hebrew 1, which corresponded in place and 
power with the Digamma, by V; as 11], David; where the Greeks, as 
in the instances already cited, approximated by v or 6; Aavid, Aafié. 

Strong as appears to be this body of testimony, Bishop Marsh, in 
his Hore Pelasgice, contends that the Digamma was not pronounced 
like the V, but like the F of the Roman alphabet. For this hypothesis 
the learned prelate is unable to allege any ancient evidence except a 
passage of Priscian, who, as has been already seen, has himself vindi- 
cated the contrary opinion. In the beginning of the chapter De Numero 
Litterarum apud Veteres, the grammarian observes, “‘ The A®clic 
Digamma, among the early Latins, had the power of the Greek o. 
P with the aspirate expresses nearly the same sound which F now 
has, as we find even among the early Greeks IIH for ®. In writing 
Greek words we retain the ancient orthography, as Orpheus, Phaéthon ; 
but in Latin words F was afterwards employed for P and H, as 
Fama, Filtus, Facio; but instead of the Digamma, V consonant, be- 
cause that letter appeared to bear an affinity of sound to the Digamma.” 
This testimony is certainly explicit and positive; but even this admits 
that the Latin V, although not the same with the Digamma, was used 
as its substitute, and will bear no comparison with the early evidence 
of Varro. 

The argument of Bishop Marsh will not admit of abridgment, nor 
have we the means of stating it at length: from what has been said, 
however, it will be evident that, although highly learned and inge- 
nious, it is purely conjectural and analogical, and has no positive sup- 
port, except what is afforded it by the single, equivocal, and even 
self-contradictory testimony of Priscian, 

More fortunate, however, is the learned Prelate when contending 
against Dawes and rove appl Aavotoy, who would express the 
Digamma by the English W. There is no evidence whatever that 
either the Digamma or the Latin V was thus pronounced. It is quite 
enough to picture to our minds the honey-tongued Nestor beginning 
an oration :— 

S wires, 1 On waios waweixorts ayepiwioes, 

Mr, Payne Knight, however, has defended the theory of Dawes 
with great ingenuity, in his Prolegomena in Homerum, wherein he 
contends, from the testimony of Terentianus concerning the Latin V, 
that the Avclic Digamma was not remarkably melodious. 


1 De Orthographia, iv. 5, 
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We will now endeavour to ascertain somewhat of the purposes 
which the Digamma served in the early language of Greece. The 
Pheenician characters which were first used in Greece, ended with the 
letter T. The Greeks, however, possessed a sound in their language, 
inexpressible by the Phoenician character, concerning which it is in 
vain now to conjecture. To express this sound, the character V, 
afterwards Y, was invented at a very early period in the history of the 
language ; but before this invention, when the rules of pronunciation 
were less definite, the language less settled, and practice less restricted, 
it appears that they sometimes employed the Digamma as the hest 
approximation, The Delian inscription appears to have been written 
when the use of the V was scarcely determined, for there we find 
AFYTO for AFTO or AVTO. The modern Greeks have now two 
pronunciations of the Y; when it occurs in a diphthong, they pro- 
nounce it like a V; but otherwise like their own I or the English E. 
That the Romans also gave the V the consonant sound in what we 
call diphthongs, appears from the circunistance of the word cauneas 
being mistaken by the soldiers of Crassus for cave ne eas.'| In the 
Sigean inscription, there can be little doubt that V stands for the 
Digainma in the word ZITEVEVZI, “‘ where, if we consider each ev 
as a diphthong, the word is very uncouth, both in pronunciation and 
in grammatical form. But if we divide the word thus, ZITE-VEV-ZI, 
and consider (the first] V as a consonant, substituted for F at a time 
when F was fallen into disuse, the inconvenience ts at once removed. 
We may thus also account for the two forms which appear in this 
inscription, ZITEIEZ and ZIFEYEY2I, which Dawes? considered 
as irreconcilable. If 2ZI-TE-FEFZ was the original nominative, 
ZI-TE-FEF-ZI, and (when V was substituted for F) S1-TE-VEV-2I | 
would, of course, be the dative plural. Again, if at a period when 
orthography was subjected to little or no rule, we suppose that the 
termination was indifferently written FEFZ or FIFZ, (FETIA is for 
FETEA on the Orchomenian marble) the nominative plural of 
ZIP-E-FIFZ would be ZI-PE-FIFEZ, or, without the Diganima, 
which was not then used at Sigeum, ZI-TE-I-EZ. We see, there- 
fore, in what manner ZIT-EIEZ might become the nominative plural 
of a word which had produced ZITEVEV2I for the dative plural.”* 
In the Elean inscription we haye EFAOIOIZ for Edaotoe; and 
avaray, in Pindar, occurs for Garay,‘ i.e, dFarav, Hence, doubt- 
less, kaw, xaFw, kavw, Katow whéw, TAEFW, whEvw, TAEvow, and 
other grammatical anomalies, may be accounted for, and reduced to 
system. And thus also d4Fiwy for davior in Aleman cited by 
Priscian ; but we shall endeavour, by and by, to show that the gram- 
Taarian was mistaken in this part of the subject. 

We have seen that Dionysius observes that it was usual with the 


' Cic, de Div. lib. ii. cap. xl. * Miscellanea Critica, p. 122. 
3 Marsh’s Horz Pelasgice, part i. ch. iv. note, 4 Pyth, ii, 52. 
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very ancient Grecks to prefix this letter to words beginning with a 
vowel; but we are not to understand by this that they did so in 
every instance. The ancient inscriptions which contain the Digamma 
sufficiently disprove such a supposition; and Terentianus contents 
himself with observing : 

Nominum mid/ta inchoata litteris vocalibus 

Usns olicus reformat, et Digammon preficit. 

In the extremely unsettled state of the ancient language of Greece, 
it is probable that this letter was prefixed or omitted, not according 
to any very minute grammatical regulations, but still with some 
regard to euphony. The facility with which the Digamma might be 
employed or neglected, is probably the inost satisfactory explanation 
of its disuse at a period when the language became more cultivated 
and regular. One of its most usual purposes was to supply the office 
of the aspirate, to which the AXolians scem to have had considerable 
aversion. Seiendum tamen quod hoc ipsum Ales quidem ubique loco 
aspirations ponebant, effugientes spiritils asperitatem. So says Priscian ; 
but his whgue would be incorrect, if carried farther than the practice of 
the Aolians, On the Heraclean tablets, and on many other monu- 
ments of antiquity, we find the aspirate f as well as the Digamma F 
ort. In the tablets we have te for @ and its compounds; but 
always Ferra for Exra and its compounds; and we find Féro¢, but 
mevrah érnptc. As the ‘€£olians inverted the sound of Z (éc) by 
making it od, and writing odebyAa for ebydn, so they appear to have 
inverted the initial 6 (ph); only, from their aversion to the aspirate, 
they would not write fp, but wrote Fp instead; so Fparpa occurs 
on the Elean inscription; and this occasional insertion of the Digamma 
before the initial 6, may account for the power which that letter 
sometimes possesses of elongating a short vowel. That the Roman 
VY, which all ancient testimony identifies with the Digamma, had the 
force of an aspirate, appears from Quinctilian, if the passage be rightly 
punctuated by Dawes, which it seems not to be.’ Certain it is, 
however, that many words aspirated in Greek begin in Latin with V. 

A very common use of the Digamma appears to have been to 
lengthen a short syllable in poetry. This will appear from the 
examples in Priscian, although they are most unaccountably arranged 
and applied. “ Est tamen quando Atoles idem F inventuntur pro du- 
plict consonante posuisse, ul 


Nioroga bh Fou weidss: 


and he adds: nos quogue videmur hoc sequit in preterito perfecto et 
plusquam perfecto tertue ef quarte conjugationis, in quibus I ante V 
consonantem. posita producitur, eddemque subtract& corrypitur, ut cupivi, 
cupii; cupiveram, cupieram; audivi, audit; audiveram, audieram.” 
So far is very intelligible and analogical. But our sensations must 
somewhat resemble those of the honest Satyr in the fable, when we 


1 See Dawes, Miscell. Crit. iv. ; Quinct. lib. i. eap. iv. 
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learn from the same oracular authority that this identical letter, which 
sometimes had even the force of a double consonant, was occasionally 
employed as a short vowel, and to shorten asyllable! Yet such is the 
conclusion of Priscian. “ dnventuntur eam pro vocali correpta ill ust, 
ut Aleman :— 
eal xeien wig ve db Fieve 
Est enim dimetrum iambicum ; et sic est proferendum F, ut faciat brevem 
syllabam.” This passage must be understood to signify that the 
hemistich cited was to be scanned thus,— 
nal xs | poet wig || rk saF | Yor || 
where F is used like u, or some vowel. But what prevents that the 
line should be scanned as a pure iambic— 
rol xh | ee ig || ct 0k | Frew ||? 

In this case the use of the Digamma is ordinary and natural; in the 
other, forced and unexampled ; for although Y was sometimes used as 
a consonant for the Digamma, we do not find that the Digamma was 
ever employed for the vowel Y. Beside which, if Priscian’s resolution 
be true, the Digamma must have had, as we have already observed, 
the power of shortening no less than lengthening the preceding syl- 
lable; for Priscian should have known that the first syllable in éaioc 
is long; and even were it not so, it might have been lengthened by 
the Digamma. His Latin analogies, therefore, of syliie and soltitt are 
nothing to the purpose. We shall have an opportunity of returning 
to this inconsistency presently. 

The grammarian proceeds: “ F voles est quando in metris pro nihilo 
accipiebant, ut 

dynes 3 Fepadvay co bb x kg" bere paca dvyaia. 
Est enim hexametrum heroicum.” Pro milo! Vf the line as here 
cited be not a corruption (which is very supposable) there is no 
Treason why it could not have been pronounced 
ayepets 3 vacgdvav, Bik. 

which, although not so perfectly euphonous as the ordinary tenor of 
the language, is much less offensive to the ear than the dwell of the 
English ; and Dawes has proved that in some instances the Digamma 
was actually used after 6. But as the Digamma, apparently, might 
arbitrarily be inserted or neglected, there is every reason to suppose 
that it is here indebted to the grammarian for its disadvantageous 
collocation, The example from Terence is nothing to the purpose. 
It is very possible that the line 


Sine invidif Jaudem invenias ef amicos pares, 


might be scanned, stn’ tnt, &c.; but the licentious prosody of Latin 
Comedy is quite inapplicable to the Greek heroic metre. 

One object of using the Digamma appears to have been the removal 
of the hiatus between two vowels, which, as it seems, was particularly 
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tepulsive to the genius of the MEolian dialect. Hiatés quoque caust 
Gye Priscian) solebant ili interponere Digamma ; quod ostendunt etiam 

cetee eolice ust, Aloman, cal yeipa wip re bdFeov, et epigrammata, 
Gc. This is, no doubt, the true account of Alcman’s intention in 
inserting the Digamma into the word Sdiey, and utterly contradicts 
the supposition which the grammarian makes above, that the Digamma 
had the force of a vowel; for if this had been the case, the only effect 
of such an interpolation would have been to widen the hiatus. When 
the Digamma fell into desuetude, the Aolians appear to have left a 
space for it between two vowels. In the Sigean inscription, as we 
have already seen, V appears to have been substituted for the 
Digarama; and in the word MEAEAA INEIN (pedcdaivey), a 
space appears which is considered by most critics not to be the effect 
of chance. 

From this epitome of the history of the Digarmma, its prevalence 
and its power, we have a strong @ priori argument that its effects 
could not but have been greatly perceptible in the poems of Homer ; 
which, whensoever they might have been composed, must, un- 
doulstedly, have had their origin in a period when the influence of the 
Digamma was considerable. It seems, therefore, a very natural 
@ priori supposition, that the writings of Homer should exhibit 
anomalies in metre and rhythm, which an attention te the force of the 
Digamma would rectify and explain. This supposition first presented 
itself to the critical mind of Bentley ; and although the virulence of 
party spirit, and the spleen of the witty but unlearned, were abundantly 
called into exercise by the promulgation of this discovery, in this, as 
in all contests of a similar nature, the gigantic scholar came off vic- 
torious, and successfully and steadily indicated the path which has 
since been trodden by Dawes, Heyne, and more especially by that 
most eminent archaic Grecian, the late Mr. Payne Knight. Whatever 
may be the varieties of opinion with respect to this pentleman’s 
universal success in the Herculean task of remodelling the Homeric 
Poems by the scanty light of very remote antiquity, no doubt can be 
entertained that he has in a very great number of instances explained, 
naturally and beautifully, difficulties which it had before cost volumes 
of unfounded sophistry to reconcile, 

The critical ground on which Bentley proceeded was immovable. 
He did not supply the Digamma wherever there occurred an un- 
pleasant hiatus; but he observed carefully whether there were not 
some words beginning with a vowel, which were never immediately 
preceded by a consonant. The general principles of language ap- 
peared to suggest that, although the collision of two vowels, as in 
daipdé dyaxr, might be allowed in poetry, it could never be har- 
monious or desirable; and that therefore it would be probable that 
the oblique cases of dvaé, for instance, would, most generally, be pre- 
ceded by a consonant. But when, on examination, he found that 
these cases were almost in every instance preceded by a vowel; and 
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that, in the few instances where this did not take place, the corruptien 
was easily perceptible and corrigible ; there was evidently some cause 
for so remarkable a phenomenon; and this, in all probability, was, 
that the word dvat had formerly possessed an initial consonant which 
would have lengthened any syllable preceding it terminated with a 
consonant. Now, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus expressly asserts, 
that Favag was the ancient pronunciation of this word; and as this 
account of the matter is an adequate explanation of the whole pheno- 
menon, the chain of critical evidence is complete, and the conclusion 
irresistible. This principle has been pursued; and the consequence 
has been the discovery of a very considerable number of words of 
which the Digamma appears, at least in the Poems of Homer, to have 
formed a constituent part. For although the evidence of ancient in- 
scriptions favours the belief that the Digamma could be added or 
omitted at pleasure, such does not appear generally to be the case in 
the writings of Homer. 

Dawes, who acquired from Bentley both the discovery itself and the 
means of its prosecution, appears to have thought cavilling at the dis- 
coverer the surest proof of originality. Accordingly, he strenuously 
contends against Bentley, that although the power of the Digarnma 
certainly prevailed in the poems of Homer, its form never appeared 
there. The point itself is not of the slightest consequence ; there is 
some difficulty, however, in admitting the belief that Homer employed 
the power of a letter which was a regular component part of his 
alphabet, without once writing it. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
that, since every writer in the age of Homer would have used the 
Diganima, Homer also would himself have used it: so that it is easy to 
give an answer to Dawes’s quaint bit of patchwork Latinity: Qué 
tandem virga plusquam Circea Homeri scripta tam inauditam meta- 
morphosin sultre poteissent ; que tandem esset singularis ila virge 
dureidtyappny qualitas, gue les Adgyptiace ad instar in unius hujus 
lementi internecionem grassaretur. When the Digamma was disused 
in Greece generally, it was disused in the copies of Homer, which only 
underwent a change similar to that which Shakspeare has experienced 
among ourselves, whose orthography is no longer that of the first © 
editions, but that in ordinary use among us at the present day, | 
Indeed, it is the opinion of many critics, and one adopted by Mr, 
Payne Knight, that the poems of Homer were never committed to 
writing before the age of Pisistratus. 

After this ungracious cavil, as groundless as it is unimportant, 
Dawes proceeds to exemplify Bentley’s theory in the examination of 
the words d&vaf and éroc, and their inflexions and derivatives. This 
has been done most convincingly; and although this great scholar 
seems occasionally to have taken unwarrantable liberties with some of 
the very few examples which oppose him, no doubt can remain on they 
general truth of his position. Some of his corrections are evidently 
true ; but in those wherein his alterations are less justifiable, it is very — 
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possible that there are corruptions, or that Homer himself omitted the 
Digamma, which we know the stale of the language then allowed. 
Heyne has followed up the work of Dawes, in three excursions on the 
19th Book of the Hiad, in the second of which he has given a very 
elaborate and very valuable critical catalogue of the digammated words 
in the works of Homer; from which it appears that the Digamma 
was sometimes omitted even by him, as in the word drgxece from 
azoFouiZw, which regularly would give &reFoicee. The theory of 
Dawes differs, however, in many respects from that of Mr. Payne 
Knight. 

The use of the Digamma in Homer will explain the effect which 
the liquids sometimes appear to have of lengthening a short syllable, 
a3 TOAKG Aiwoopéry (FrArocopévy,) para péya (Fuéya,) 88 veédos 
(Frégoc) rapa pyyye'e (Fpgypive) 

The Digamma is to be found in literature much later than the time 
of Homer, We have already seen that it existed in the writings of 
Pindar; and the following verses seem to require it; at least they 
cannot be scanned withont recourse to something of the kind, and no 
solution appears so simple as the insertion of the Digarmma. 

"Oger (uauror dde epoowdotpsvor. (ager FsAoumenev), 
/Esch. Prom, Vinct, 438, 


meorshoupety: (ger QFurobpesy) coils Ob vaAxois, xai Lives, xai wvsprctsg. 
Arist, Ran, 730 (Brunck.)} 


But the Alexandrian writers appear to have been totally ignorant of 
its use and power. 
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DithyRamsus, in Greek literature, signified a kind of hymn to 
Bacchus ; also a name of Bacchus himself. The etymology is uncer- 
tain: the Greeks, who never carried philological criticism beyond the 
precincts of their own language, derive it variously. According to 
the scholiasts on Pindar and Lycophron, its origin is dig Obpac apetBwv, 
a reference to the double nativity of Bacchus. Proclus derives it from 
d:Oupéry, the double-entranced cave, wherein this god was brought 
up; or from AvOe payypa, “cut the thread,” the exclamation used by 
Jupiter during the parturition of his thigh: while Phurnutus explains 
it by ordua éifupev, a double mouth, a figurative allusion to the effects 
of wine. These etymologies are so forced, unnatural, and inadequate, 
that the Abbe de Vétry, in his Essay on the Greek Tragedy in the 
Memoires de T Académie, rejects them all, and sends us to Egypt for 
something more satisfactory. Dr, Donaldson, in his “ Theatre of the 
Greeks,” repudiates the last conjecture along with the rest, and 
suggests Ad and @uc, the radical portion of the word @ipooe. Ouc 
and Op: he considers as one root; hence OtpapBec and Opiap Bor would 
mean the same. This conjecture seems to us quite as obscure as any 
of the others. There is little doubt that the true etymology is not 
Greek. 

The whole range of antiquity, perhaps, does not furnish a subject 
on which our real and ostensible information are so disproportionate as 
this of the Dithyrambus. That this poem, together with the Nome, 
was the most ancient existing among the Greeks, appears certain; and 
our confusion on the subject is, in part, attributable to the cireum- 
stance that the word d:Bipap Bos, like Satura among the Romans, was 
applied at different periods to a different kind of poem. Aristotle — 
observes,’ that the Dithyrambi were formerly antistrophical, but 
that they lost that form when they became mimetic; that is, when 
they were employed in scenic representations, And he accounts 
for this circumstance by telling us that they were formerly sung by 
the gentry (é\e#Gepor), who, not possessing a very artificial knowledge 
of music, required the repetition of the air; but, when they were 
executed by professional persons, their intricacy was no objection. 
They were poems of the most regular and systematic construction ; 
and, except in the subject, which was always the praise of Bacchus, ~ 

1 Problem, 19. 
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were probably precisely the same as the choruses in the Greek 

edies now extant. The manner of singing them was not unlike ; 
fifty men or boys chanted them, dancing round a blazing altar; 
whence this chorus was called Cyclian. We know, indeed, that 
tragedy, in its infancy, was nothing more than a simple chorus; and 
Aristotle’ informs us that it arose from the Dithyrambus ; and we may, 
therefore, be tolerably certain that the ancient Dithyrambus was really 
no other than the antistrophic ode or chorus. The principal differences 
between the Nome and the Dithyrambus were these: the former was a 
song in honour of Apollo, and usually sung to the lyre, while the 
Dithyrambus was always accompanied on the flute. The Nome, ac- 
cording to the Arundelian marbles, was invented by Hyagnis of 
Phrygia, cit. A. c. 1500 ; consequently the Dithyrambus was probably 
of very remote antiquity: and, indeed, this conclusion is established 
by the various inventors and periods assigned to it. Arion, Ter- 
pander, Lasus of Hermione, Philoxenus of Cythera, are, by different 
authors, dignified with this honour; but, as we shall see presently, it 
is mentioned by Archilochus, an earlier authority than any. It is 
probable that these persons introduced alterations into Dithyrambic 
poetry. Arion appears to have reduced the extemporaneous Dithy- 
rambus to the antistrophic form, and to have given it the Cyclian 
chorus; this was the poem originally called Zragedy, and confounded 
by some with the drama. Lasus seems to have abrogated the anti- 
strophic form, and, beside, to have made the Dithyrambus agonistic. 
Philoxenus appears to have given it a more distinct dramatic character. 
Indeed, as it produced tragedy, so it had always something of a 
dramatic complexion. These alterations are sufficiently important to 
have obtained for those who introduced them the reputation of in- 
ventors. Many of the changes made by these and other dithyrambic 
poets were, doubtless, musical; and their nature is, consequently, 
even more obscure than that of such as were simply metrical or 
poetical. 

The fact that the new Dithyrambus was invented to exhibit the 
science of the singer, sufficiently shows that this poem must have been 
intricate; especially when it is considered that, among the Greeks, 
the prosody of the words unalterably fixed the time of the melody, 
It is most probable that the only law by which the Dithyrambus was 
restrained was, that it must be verse; but, provided this was the 
case, dactylic, iambic, anapestic, or any other measures might be 
admitted, without regard either to the metres which they constituted, 
to their succession in the poem, or to their correspondence with each 
other. It is not easy to give any other interpretation of the phrase 
“numeri lege soluti,” which Horace applies to the Dithyrambics of 
Pindar.2 For verse without law would be no verse at all; and the 

1 Poet. iv. 14. 

2 Keine festhestimmten strophenweise wiederkehrenden Metra hatten (die Dithy- 
rambi), Obbar. in Horat. iv, Od. 2. 
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very term numeri implies a regular combination of words. In the 
Cidipus of Seneca there is a choral ode in praise of Bacchus, which 
has every appearance of being a Dithyrambus; and this precisely 
accords with the above description, as do also two lines of Archi- 
lochus,’ preserved by Athenseus* :— 

“fly Asavdicol draxros xaAiy tLopkar wtdog 

“Olde Bibdoupe Pov, ofvw cuyregauvcabets Ppivas. 

The poem of Philoxenus, cailed Acizvoy, is also not unworthy of 
consideration. It is not a Dithyrambus, as its subject is ludicrous; 
but it probably bears the same analogy to that species of poetry which 
comedy does to tragedy. At least it is the work of a dithyrambic 
writer. As edited by Schmidt from the fragments in Athenzuns, it 
exhibits a lawless confusion of dactylic and trochaic verses, 

The whole language of the Dithyrambus resembled its metre; it 
consisted of wild and audacious metaphors and unexpected combina- 
tions, such as seemed most attributable to the inspiration of the 
god in whose service they were employed. So that Epicharmus 
observed * :— 

Oden bor AidigapeBas, Ox" Udwe wings 
And it became a proverbial expression, 


SibvgrpPowoicv vouv Ixus iAderave. 


The “ nove verba,” mentioned by Horace in his panegyric on Pindar, 
were also characteristic of the Dithyrambus. As this poem delighted 
in the juxtaposition of anomalous ideas, so it was considered most 
perfect when it united them in the same word. Abundance of these 
dithyrambic words may be found in Aristophanes; one line may 
suffice as a specimen :— 

Bougiszedyrsis, lacgorisvas, oh payidevur ap yoxopenres. 
Nubes, 331. 

The musical mode in which the Dithyrambus was set was the 
Phrygian, Aristotle informs us that this mode is so indispensably 
essential to dithyrambic poetry, that when Philoxenus endeavoured to 
adapt his poems to the Doric, he found the experiment impossible, 
and was carried by the force of his subject into the nateral melody. 
Formerly, however, the Dorian and Lydian might be employed? 

Pindar ° terms the Dithyrambus BoyAdrng, which the Scholiast in- 
terprets of the ox which was given as a prize to the dithyrambie 
conqueror at the Olympic games, 

The principal Greek dithyrambic poets, besides those already men- 
tioned, were Anaxandrides, Lamprocles, Pericletus, Melanippid 
(elder and younger), Phrynnis of Mitylene, Timotheus of Miletus, 
Polyidus, Cleomenes of Rhegium, Licymnius and Ton of Chios, Teleste 


! Schmidt's emendation Antiochus is purely conjectural. ® Lib. xiv. ch. vi. 
® In Philectete, apud Atheneum, whi supra, * Polit. viii.7, 
5 Dionys. Hal. aregi pryetray covdie. xix. _ © Olymp, xiii, 
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of Sclinus, and Theodorides of Syracuse. The paucity and want of 
connection of the dithyrambic fragments wluch have reached us do 
not allow us fo form any opinion of the nature of this poem beyond 
what we can obtain from external sources. The longest is from 
Pindar, and preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’ As it stands 
in the ordinary copies, it reads only like rhythmical prose. Barnes 
has attempted to restore it; but his restoration is sufficiently wild, 

It might be readily supposed that the Dithyrambus would find few 
votaries in Latium, Roman sentiment was as far removed from ex- 
cessive enthusiasm, as the Roman language was from flexibility and 
facility of synthetical composition. Nevertheless, the copies of Cicero’s 
Treatise de Optimo Genere Oratorum tell us that the Dithyvambus was 
most particularly cultivated by Latin poets (circa init.) That this is 
an error, however, there can be no doubt, as it is contradicted no less 
by facts than by probabilities, The Galliambic story of Atys in 
Catullus, perhaps, approaches nearer to the Dithyrambus than any 
other poem in the Latin language, with the exception of the chorus in 
the @dipus, before referred to. 

Plutarch, zepi povetsijc; Scaliger, Poet, lib, i. ch. xliv.; Vossius, 
Institut. Poetice, iii, 16; Schmidii Diatribe in Dithyrambum ; Donald- 
son, Theatre of the Greeks; Beruhardy, Geschichte der Gr. Lit. 


1 Hise] pnparon cuvéie. xxit, 
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GREEK LITERARY CHRONOLOGY. 


FIRST OR ELEMENTARY PERIOD OF GREEK LITERATURE:' 


Derivation and Connection of the Greek Nation with the East.—Ancestora, viz., the Pelasgi 
* and Thracians, Zoli, Ellenes, Achzi.—Heroic Times.—Tribes.—Am phictyons.—Solemni- 
ties and Myths.—The Dance and Metre. 


B.c. Olymp. j 
(1184) = Capture of Troy. 
1104 2. Te Immigration of the Dorians. 


’ SECOND PERIOD OF LITERATURE. 


From Homer to the Persian War, or Literature of the Tribes.— Prodectiveneas of the lonians.— 
The Epic.—Homeric song.— Doric Religious Sentiment.—Flesiodic Poem.— Priestly Hymus 
and Music.—Commencement of the Lyric through Terpander.—Development of Doric 
Science and Music conjointly with the Epic.—Archilocua the lonic Epic Poet.—- Elegies.— 
The Strains and Lyric ef the Dorians.—Short Lyric compositions amongst the oliana and 
Tonians.—Age of Prose formation.—Commencement of lrose.—-Elements of the Drama. 


(950) aes Homer. 
Creophylus, Stasinus. 
(850) <r Hesiad. 
Cercops. 
776 1 Arctinus. 
765 3, 4 Cinethon. 
761 4,4 (9) Eumelnus. 
756—750| 6—?7,3 Colonies of the Milesians. 


Chergiphron and Rhecus. 
743—723| 9, 2—14,2 | First Messenian War, 


735, 734 | 11,2,3 Naxus and Syracuse (al. 5, 3). 

7380 12,3 Leontium ana Catana. 

710 17,3 Croton, 
Callinus ? 

708 18 Tarentum and Corcyra. 
Archilochus of Thasus. 
Bularchus. 

693 21,4 Simonides of Amorgus. 

691 (677)) 22, 2 (25, 4) | Glaucus of Chios. 

690 22,3 Gela. 


Interval between the first and second Messenian 
wars. Singers and priests of the Delphic 
worship. Terpander. 

685—668| 23,4—28,1 | Second Messentan War. 
Tyrteus. ° 


1 Several of the dates, which show a discrepancy between the author and the standard work 
of Fynes Clinton ( Fasti Heifenici), are notwithetanding inserted to maintain uniformity with 
the rest of Bernhardy's a; atem. 

2B2 


629 


628 
625—585 


620 
611 


600 
596 


594 
586 


548 


541 


540 


§35 


532—522 


527—51 
523 


520 


38 
38, 4—48, 4 


39 
42, 2 


45 
46 


46,3 
48,3 


49,3 
50, 3 


52 

53, 3 
51,3 
55,2 


58 


59, 4 
60, 1 
61,2 


62, 1~64,3 


63, 2—67, 3 
64, 2 


65, I 


Thaletas. 

Calchedon. 

Alcman, Polymnastus. 
Lesbian naval supremacy. 
Aristoxenus of Selinus. 
Asius and Xanthus ? 
Zaleucus. 

Lesches. 


zantinm. 
Cpa Tyrannus. 


Pisander. 

Cyrene. 

Mitesians in Egypt: Naucratis. 
Sinope. 

Mimouermus. 

Selinuas. 

Periander. 

Arion; Chersias of Orchomenus ? 
Draco. 

Pittacus in Mitylene (651—569). 
Sappho, Alcseus, Stesichorus. 
Mussilia. 

Epimenides in Athens. 

Cnilon, Erinna. 

Solon, Lawgiver-. 

Sacadas, 


Thales, and the other sages, Anacharsiz. 
Dipanius and Scyllis. 

Esopus. 

Eugammon. 

Peisistratus. 

Heraclea in Portus. 


Anacreon. 

Prodicus of Phocea, Diodorus of Erythrix, 

Agias, Hegesinus. 

Aristias. 

Apaximenes, Anaximander. 

Hipponax. 

Tecteus and Angelion. 

Bupalua and Athenis. 

Dependence of the Asiatic Greeks. 

Pherecydes the Syrian. 

Theognis. Phocylides. 

Pythagoras in Croton. 

Ibycus. 

Xenophanes. ‘ 
pis. 

Polycrates of Samos. 

Theagenes. 

Peisistratide. 

Cherrilus. 

(Cadmus.) 

Hecatzeus. Dionysius. 

Melanippides the Eider. 


500 
499 


Philosophy, 


490 


487 


480 
480—428 


477 
471 


469—429 
468—405) 
466 
464 


460 
458 


456 


455—406 
454 


451 
450 
447 


444 
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Olymp. 
65,1 
66,3 
67, 2 


67,3 
69,2 


70, 1 
70, 2 


Onomacritus. 

Ageladas. 

Antiochus of Syracuse and Hippys? 
Callon, Eutelidas, Gitiadas. 
Phrynicus the Tragedian, 
Telesilla. 

Heraclitus. Parmenides. 
Lasus. 

Cynethus. 

Charen. 

Melesagoras and Herodorus ? 
Acusilaus and Eugeon ? 
Epicharmus. 

Revolt of the Ionians. 
A®schylus, Pratinus. 

Scylax and Hanno? 
Canachus, Aglacphon. 


THIRD PERIOD OF LITERATURE. 


From the Persian War to Alexander the Great, or Attic Literature.—Exterior Elements.— 
Interior, arising from Political Elements, displaying the Genius and Popular Character of 
the Attica —End of Literature in connection with the Tribes—Tragedy and Comedy.— 
Atticism and Democracy,—The Sephists and Attic prose.—Eloquence, Historic Writing, and 


72,3 


73, 2 


75,1 
75, 188, 1 


75,4 
77,2 


77, 487, 4 
78, 1—93, 4 
78, 3 
79, 1 


80, 1 
80, 3 


81,1 


81, 2—95, 3 
81,8 


82,2 
82, 3 
83, 2 


84,1 


Battle of Marathon. 

Panyasis, Pindar, Simonides, Corinna, Myrtis. 
Leucippus, Ocellus. 

Chionides, Magnes, Pigres. ? 
Pythagoras of Rheyium. 

Second Persiun War. 

Anaxaporas. 

Pherecydes the Logographer. 
Xenophaues. 

Timocreon, Ecphantides. 
Hippodamus. 

Administrution of Pericles. 
Tragedies of Sophocles. 

Diagoras the Melian. 

Onatas, Calamis. 

Charon, Xanthus the Logographer. 
Zeno the Eleatic. 

Archilaus, Gorgias. 

The Orestes of Eschylus. 
Polygnotus, Artstophon, Dionysius of Colophon. 
Herodotus, Hellanicus, 
Empedocles. 

Tragedies of Euripides. 

Cratinus. 

Aristarchus the Tegean. 

lon of Chics. 

Crates, Bacchylides, Praxilla. 
Phidias, Alcamenes, Agoracritus, Panenus. 
Achzus. 

Protagoras. 

Damastes, Herodicus. 
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5.c. Olymp. 
440 85, I Melissus. 
438,437 | 85,3. 4 Propylea in Athens, and Olympian Jove, [htinus. 
435 86, 2 Democritus, Prodicus, Hippias. 
432 87,1 Meton. 


Hermippus, Teleclides, Phrynicus, and other 
Comic Poets; Callias, author of ypapparisa 


431—405; 87,2—93,4 | Peloponnesian War. 


Hippocrates. 
429 87,4 Eupelis, Sophron. 
Sway of Cleon. 
427 88, 2 Aristophanes. 
423 89, 2 Thucydides, Antiochus of Syracuse. 
420 90, 1 Pherecrates. 
416 91, 1 Agathon. 
Socrates. 
415 91,2 Sictlian Expedition. 


Hegemon of Thasus. 
Antiphon the Orator. 
Evenus the Sophist. 
406 93, 3 Philistus. 
Cherrilus of Samos, Antimachus. 
Cratippus the Historian. 
Plato and Theopompus, the Comic Poets. 
404 94, 1 The Thirty Tyraats. 
Lysias, Andocides. 
Antisthenes, Aristippus, Euclides, Eschines, and 
other Socratic philosophers. 
Archytas and Timaus ? 


412 92, 1 


401 94, 2 Euclides the Archon. 
Archinus, Cephatlus, Aristophon. 
401 94, 4 Xenophon in Asia, Ctesias. 
399 95, 2 Death of Socrates. 
Plato. 
Timotheus, Philoxenus, Telestes. 
396 96, 1 Sophocles the Younger. 
Meletus, Astydamas, with other Tragic Poets. 
Strattis. 
Xeuris, Parrhasius, Timanthes, Pauson. 
390 97,3 Scopas. 
388 98, 1 Aristophanes’ Plutus, the second time; Antiphaues. 
385 08, 4 Androtion the Orator. 
Alexis, Araros, Eubulua, Anaxandrides, Dinon. 
373 101, 4 Callistratus the Orator; Leodamas. 
368 103, | Eudoxus, Theodectes. 
367 103, 2 Death of Dionysius the Elder. 
Lysippus, Exphranor, Nicias, Prariteles. 
364 104, 1 Iseus, Anaximenes, Rise of Demosthenes. 
Polyzelus. 
360 105, | Theopompus the Historian. 
359—336| 105,2—I111,1 | Reign of Philip. 
356 106 Aphareus. 


Apelies, Aristetdes, Leochares. 
354—330} 106, 3—112,3 | Public oratory of Demosthenes. 
KY] 108, 2 Death of Plato, Speusippus. 
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Olymp. 


108, 4 
109, 3 
110, 1 


ILO, 3 


/Eschines. 

Aristotle. 

Ephorus, Diyllus, Anaxarchus. 

Xenocrates. 

Battie of Cheeroneia. 

Death of Isocrates. Lycurgus, Dinarchus, De- 
a Hyperides, Amphis, Philippides, Cer- 
cidas, 


FOURTH PERIOD OF LITERATURE. 


From Alexander the Great to the Roman Imperial rule, or Erudition and Corporrte Science.— 
Spread of the Greek Language: Macedonian, Egyptian, Alexandrian Dialects.—Hellenicised 
People.—Literature at Royal Courts, chiefly at Pergamns, and above all at Alexandria.— 
Polymathy and Polygraphy.—Science and Knowledge, Rhetoric and Poetry, of the Age. 


336—823| 111, 1—114, 2 


336—323) 111, I1—114, 2 


332 
4330 
326 
325 
323 
322 


320—285 
306 


302 
300 


296 
269 


285—247 
283—239 


230 


280 


112, I 
112, 3 
113, 3 
113, 4 
114, 2 
114, 3 


115, 1—123, 4 
118, 3 


119, 3 
120, 1 


121, 1 
122, 4 


123, 4—133, 2 
124, 2—135, 2 


Alexander the Great, 

Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apollodorus, 
Timocles. 

Diogenes and Crates, Cynies; Pyrrhon. 

Anaximenes, Hecateus the Abderite, Marsyas, 
Callisthenes. 

Pyrgoteles, Apollodorus, Silanion. 

Pythias of Massilia ? 

Foundation of Alezandria. 

Callipus. 

Nearchus. 

Demetrius Phalereus. 

Epicurus. 

Desth of Aristotle. Theophrastus, Diczarchus, 

Aristoxenns, Enderous, Heracleides Ponticus. 

Piclemens [, Soter. 

The regal Diadoche. 

Philochorus. 

Demochares. 

Arcesilaus, Xeno, Metrodorus, Stilpon, 'Mene- 
demus, Hegesias, Theodorus the Atheist, Eu- 
hemerus, Diodorus Cronus. 

Philetas, Simmias, Dosiadas, 

Rhiathon, Anyte. 

Megasthenes, Hieronymus of Cardia, Clitarchus, 
Herophilus. 

Euclides. 

Protogenes. 

Demetrius Phalereus in Rgypt. 

Possidippus. 

Crates, the Academic. 

Ptolemeus (1, Phitadelphus. 

Antigonus Conatas. 

Polemon Crantor. 

Chares. 

Aristarchus of Samos, Conon, Berosus. 

Metrodorvs, Colotes, Idomeneus, Lynceus, Duris, 
Straton of Lampsacus. 

Timon of Phlins, Sotades, Sopater, 


270 


264 
263—241 


262 
260 
250 


247—222 


241—197 


230 
230 
223—187 


222—205 
219 
212 
207 
205—18] 
200 


197—159 
196 
194 
181—146 
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Olymp. 
125, 1 


127, 1 


127,38 


129, 1 
129, 2—1384, 4 


129, 8 
130, 1 


132, 3 


133, 2—139, 3 
134, 4—146, 2 


137,38 
137, 3 


139, 2—148, 2 


139, 3—143, 4 
141, 4 
142, 1 
143, 2 
143, 4—149, 4 
145, 1 


145, 4—1565, 2 
146, 1 
146, 3 
149, 4—158, 3 


Tragic Pleias. Sositheus, Philiscus. 

Zoilus. 

Aratus, Alexander A&tolus, Theocritus, 

Bion and Moschus? Menippus and Meleager of 
Gadara. 

Xenodotus. 

Hiero of Syracuse. 

Death of Epicurus, Hermarchus, Polystratus, 
Dionysius, Basilides, Lycon, Antagoras of 
Rhodes, Leonidas of Tarentum, Archelaus? 

Manetho. 

Parian Marble, Timzus. 

Eumenes I. of Pergamus. 

Cleauthes, Dionysius, Heracleotes 

Lysanias, Perszeus, Aristo Chius. 

‘Tumosthenes. 

Lycophron, Callimachus. 

Erasistratus, Aratus of Sicyon. 

Hieronymus Rhodius, Sosibius Laco, 

Praxiphanes, Heraclitus of Halicarnassus, Philos- 
tephanus. 

Nymphis Heracleotes, Euphantus Olynthicw. 

Ctesibius ? 

Ptolemeus ITI. Euergetes, Monumentum Aduli- 
tanum. 

Attalus I. of Pergamus. 

Apollonius of Perga, Conon, Biton, 

Chrysippus, Lacydes. 

Lysimachus, Neanthes, Daphidas, Ister Calli- 
machius. 

Aristo Ceus, Critolaus, Teles ? 

Eratosthenes, Euphorion, Rhianus. 

Machon, Nicenetus, Theodoridas, Mnasalcas. 

Antigonus Carystius. 

Antiochus Magnus. 

Ptolemeus Megalopolites, Phylarchus. 

Mnesiptolemus, Seleucus, Agesianax. 

Spherus. 

Samius the Poet, Epinicus. 

Archimedes. 

Ptolemaus IV., Philopator. 

Death of Aratus, Poly bius. 

Death of Archimedes. 

Death of Chrysippus, Zeno of Tarsus, Sotion. 

Piolemeus V., Epiphanes, 

Aristophanes Byzantius. 

Poleme Periegetes, Hermippus, Silenua, Sosilus, 
Menodotus, Dionysius Jambus, Zeno the His- 
torian. 

Asclepiades the Elder, Hellanicus the Gram- 
marian. 

Apollodorus Carystius, Alczus Messenius. 

Eumenes Lf. of Pergamus. 

Rosetta Inscription. 

Death of Eratosthenes. Apollonius Rhodius. 

Ptolemeus VI., Philometor. 

Nicander, Aristobulus Judzus, 
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160 155, 1 Hipparchos. 
Demetrius Seepsius, Satyrus. 

159—138 | 155,2—160,5 | Attalus Lf. of Pergaumus. 
Aristarchus the Grammariaa, Ammonius. 
Crates at Pergamus, Museus the Ephesian ? 


155 156, 2 Embassy of Carneades. Diogenes Critolaus. 
Kalistratus, Moschus ? 
150 157,3 Heraclides Lembus. 


146—117 | 158,3—165, 4 | Ptolemeus VIL, Euergetes (Physcon). 
Achaia, a Reman Province. 
Panetius, Clitomachus, Apollodorus of Athens, 
Antipater of Tarsus. 
Ctesibins the Mechanician. 
138—133 | 160,3—161,4 | Attalus £72. of Pergamus. 


Antipater of Sidon. 
117— 80 rte) Ptolemeua VIEL, Soter If. 
110 Agatharchides, Charmadas, Diodorus Tyrius. 
Dionysius Thrax, Mnaseas, Ptolemecus Pindarion. 
100 Artemidorus and Meleager the Younger, Archias, Artemidorus, 
Artemitanus, Dionysius the Cyclographer ? 
90 Philo the Academician, Metrodorus the Sceptic, Scymnus, 


Apolionius Molo, Posidonius, Antiochus, [lecaton. 
Hero the Mechanician, Asclepiades the Pathologist. 
B4 Apellicon’s Library at Rome. 
Tyrannion the Elder, Alexander Polyhistor. 
80—51 | Ptolemaus EX., Dionysius ( Auletes). 
Xeno Epicureus, Diotimus Stoicus. 
60 Parthenius, Philodemus. 
Hermagoras, Castor, Geminus, 
Themison the Physician. 
Apollodorus Pergamenus, Athenzeus the Mechanician. 
55 Demetrius Magnes, Timagenes, Nicolaus of Damascus, Theo- 
hanes of Lesbos. 
51—30 | Cleopatra. 
Didymus, Asclepiades the Younger, Apollonius Tyrius. 
40 Sosigenes. 
Hybreas, Conon. 
Cratippus, Phedrus, Autipater Tyrius, Diodorus Siculus. 
Boethius Sidonius, Andronicus Rhodius, Xenarchus. 


The exact date in this Period uncertain. 


Apollonides Geographus, Andron, Anticlides, Ariwthus, Baton, Cephalon, Deme- 
trius Calatianus, Dionysius Chalcedensis, Menander Ephestus, Hegesippus, 
Myreilus, Phileas the oldest of all, Sosicrates, Kenagoras. 

/Enesidemus the Sceptic. 

pr petanax and Phanocles, Alexander Ephesius, Babrius, Matris, Menelaus— 

‘ots, 
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FIFTH PERIOD OF LITERATURE. 


From Augustos te Justinian, or Sophistic Literature.—Religion philosophized.—Greeks in 
Rome.-—Productiveneas of the Firat Century.—Superstition and Demonolosy.—Interior and 
exterior Sophistic results.—Their Apparatus and Authorship in the Second and Third 
Centuries, up to the appearance of the New Platenists.—Recognition of Christianity.— 
Studies of the Fourth Century. 


5.0. 


— 


30 


40—70 


70—160 


1o0—117 


117-135 


138—I61 


161-180 


180—206 


Egypt a Roman Province. 

Strabo, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ceecilius, Aristonicus. 

The two Athenodori, Nestor of Tarsus, Athenzus the Peripatetic, 
Cheremon, Cleomedes. 

Theodorus Gadarenus, Hermagoras, Theor. 

Asinius Pollio of Tralles, Demetrius Ixion, Isidorus of Charazx, 
Memnuon. 

Juba, Thrasyllus, Philistion, Sotion. 

Tiberius, Apion, Archibius, Tryphon, Habron, Apollonidas of 
Nicza, Antipater Thessalonicensis. 

Pamphilus, Soteridas, Apollonius Sophistes, Lesbonax. 

Philo Judzeus, Potamon. 

Demetrius, Musonius Refus, Cornutus Apollonius Tyaneus. 

Leonidas Alexandrinus Lollius Bassns, Luciltus, Bianor. 

Damocrates, Xenocrates, Dioscorides, Andronicus, Erotianus. 

Iszeus, Nicetes. 

Onosander, Pamphila. 

Josephus. 

Athenzus the Physician, Archigenes, Rufus Ephesius, Soranus, 
Aretens ? 

Antiphilus, Automedon, Philippus Thessaloniens. 

Epictetus Scopelianns. 

Plutarchus, Dio Chrysostomus, Adrastus. 

Theodosius of Tripolis, Menelaus, Aristides, Quintilianns the 
Musician, Moschion ? 

Draco of Stratonice. 

Hadrian, Arvianus, Favorinus, Phlegon, Cephalion, Antonius 
Polemon, Numenius Rhetor, Hadrianus, and Paulus of Tyrus, 
Philo Byblius. Tetephus, Zenobius, Diogenianus, Pollion, Par- 
thenius Phocaus, Ptolemzus Chennus. 

Apollonius Dyscolus, lius Dionysius, Irenzeus, Vestinus, Pau- 
sanias Atticistes? Hermippus Berytius. 

Taurus, Atticus, Ginomaus, Secundus, lius Harpocration. 

Apollodorus the Architect, Slianus Tacticus, Ammianus. 

Pius. Herodes Atticus, Hephestion, Fronto, Pansanias, Appianus. 

Marcellus Sidetes, Nicomachus of Gerasa, Nicostratus, Mesomedes. 

Marcus. Herodianus the Grammarian, Hermogenes. 

Aristides, Lucian, Celsus, Cebes. 

Ptolemzus, Hypsicles. 

Galenus. 

Tamblicus the Erotic writer, Amyntianus. Probably Artemidoras, 
Polyenns, Straton, Antoninus Liberalis? Agathemerus ? 

The Apologists of Christianity. 

Maximus Tyrins. 

Phrynicus Pollux. 

Sextus Kmpiricus, Diogenes Laertius, Alexander Aphrodisiensis 

Oppianus, Nestor, Pisander. 

Philostratus the Elder, Atheneus, #lianus. 

Clemens of Alexandria, 


222 


250—270 


330 


350 
360—363 


270—i00 


400—430 


450—480 


480—500 


491—518 


529 
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Alerander Severus. Dio Cassius, Herodianus. 

Ammonings Saccas, Plotinus, Herennius, Origines. 

Origines, Doctor of the Church; Julius Africanus. 
Philostratus the Younger. 

Longinus, Apsines, Nicagoras, Callinicus, Lupercus, Minucian, 
Asinius Quadratus, Dexippus. 

Porphyrius. 


in the beginning of the Fourth Century. 


Iamblichus, Helladius the Chrestomathist, Dionysius Periegetes. 
Inauguration of Constantinople. Eusebius, Vettius Valeus, 
Cidesius, Praxagoras. 

Antyllus, Apsyrtus, Onasimus, Ulpianus. 

Bemarchins, Apollonarius the Poet, Zeno the Physician. 

Cesar Julianus, Sallustius, Oribasius, Maximus. 

Libanius, Prowresius, Himerius, Aristeenetus. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus, Basilius. 

Ammonius of Alexandria. 

Theon Alexandrinus, Pappus, Hypatia, Heliodorus Lariss@us, 
Dicphantus? 

Themistius. 

Synesius, Meletius, Heliodorus the Erotic Poet ? 

Eurapius, Olympicdorus of Thebes, Panodorus, Zosimus the 
Historian. 

Io, Chrysostomus, Theodoretus. 

Palladas, Cyrus, Claudian, Eusebius the Poet. 

Hyperechius, Troilus, Phebammon, Grus, Orion, Stephanus By- 
zantius ? 

Syrianus. 

Jacobus Psychrestus. 

Priseus, Lachares. 

Hierocles, Proclus, Marinus. 

Ammonius Hermes, Aineas Gazwus, David the Armenian. 

Malchus, Candidus. 

Indeterminate Time: Nonous with his imitators, Eutocius, 
Hesychius, Stobwus, Sopator the Rhetorician, Marcellinus. 

Anastasius. Before the Burning of the Public Library. 

Procopius, Zosimus, Timotheus of Gaza, Choricus, Eugenius. 

Nicolaus, Priscian the Grammarian. 

Marianus Macedonius, Julianus Agyptius, Nufinus, Leontins, 
Arabius, Christodorus. 

Simplicius, Damascius, Priscian the Lydian, Isidorus, Joannes 
Laurentins Lydus. 
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SIXTH PERIOD OF LITERATURE. 


From Justinian to the Capture of Constantinople, or Christe-Byzantine Literature.—Science, 
Genina, Studies, and Poetic Representations of the Byzantines.—The Iconoctastic Em perors.— 
The Arabians, and the Translations of the Ancients through their instrumentality.—The 
House of Basilius-Macedo.—Collectanea and Abridgements.—Acge of the Comneni.—Frankish 
Conquest of Constantinaple, and Latin Empire.—Rule of the Pateologi, up to the cessation 
of Greek National Literature.—Greek Refugees, teachers in Italy. 


ADs 
527—566 
532 
550 
582—602 
610—642 
638 
718—741 
829—842 
860 
867—8R6 
886—911 
§11—959 
963—969 
976—1025 

1050 
1659-1067 
1081—1118 
1143—1180 
1183 


Emperor Justinian I. 

Church of St. Sophia. Anthemius. 

Tribonianns, Theophilus, Thaleleus, Dorotheus. 

Procopius, Petrus Magister, Agathias, Hesychius Ilustrias, 
Theophanes, Nonnosts. 

Paulus Silentiarius, Johannes of Gaza. 

Agapetus, Cosmos. 

Aétius, Alexander Trallianus. 

Moauricius. Menander Protector. 

Johannes Philoponus and Olympiodorus, Philosophers. 

Heraclius. Theophylactus Simccattes. 

Georgius Pisides, Theophilus Protospatharius. 

Palladins, Stephanus, Paulus of Aigina. 

Arabians in Alezandria. 

Uncertain: Maximus and Antonius Melissa. 

Leo fsaurus. Johannes Damasceuns. 

Georgins Syneellus, Nicephorus. 

Caliphs: Alraschid, 786—808 : Almamoun, 811—833. 

Honain the Syrian, Achmet. 

Theophilus, Theodorus Studites, Theophanes Confessor. 

Johannes Grammaticus, Ikasia. 

Leo the Philosopher, Photius, Michael Psellus the Elder. 

Basilius [. the Macedonian. 

feo the Wise. 

Uncertain: Johannes Malalas. 

Constantine VIL, Porphyrogenttus. ‘ 

Simeon Logothetes, Genesius, Leo Grammaticus, Georgius Mo- 
nachus, Theophanes Nonnus, Constantine Cephalas, Cassianus 
Bassus, Pollux? 

Nicephorus Phocas, ‘Theodosius the Poet. 

Basilius EI. Leo Diaconas. 

Simeon, Seth, and Nicetas. 

Uncertain in the 11th Century : Georgius Cedrenos, Chronicon 
Paschale, John Xiphilinus, Suidas. Etymologicum Magnum, 
Johu Manropus. 

Constantine [X., Ducas and Eudocia. 

Theophylactus, Bishop of Bulgaria. 

Alexius I. Comnenus. Anna, Nicephorus Bryenius, John Scilitzes, 
John Zonarias. 

Michae! Psellos the Younger, John Italus, Eustratius, Nicephorus 
Basilakes, John Doxopater, Siceliotes ? 

Manuel Comnenus, isaac Porphyrogenitus. 

Theoderus Prodromus, Constantine Manasses, the two Tzetzes, 
John Cinnamnus. 

Andronicus I., Comnenus. Eustathius. 

Uncertain: Michael Glycas, Gregorius Corinthius, Eugenian and 
Eustathins, Erotic writers, 


A.D. 
1204—1261 
1250 
1261— 282 
1283—1332 
1330 
1344—1355 
1373—1425 
1397 
1440 
1453 
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Latin Empire. 

Nicetas. 

Georgius Acropolites, Senacherim Scholiast. 

Michael VIET, Palzologus. Nicephorus Blemmydes, Gregorius 
Cyprius, Nicephorus Chumnus, Theodorus Hyrtacenus, De- 
metrius Pepagomenus, John Actuarius. 

Andronicus Lf. Georgius Pachymeres. 

Thomas Magister, Theodorus Metochites, Manuel Philes, Manuel 
Hotobolus. 

Maximus Planudes, Manuel Bryennius. 

Johan. Cuntacuzenius. Nicephorus Gregoras, Georgius Lekape- 
nius, Constantine Harmenopalus, Georgius Lapethes. 

Manuel Paleologus, 

Manvel Chrysoloras, Manuel Meschopulus, Demetrius Triclinius. 

Theodorus Gaza, Gemisthus Pletho, Bessarion, Georgius Trape- 
zuntius, Mattheus Camaricta. 

Capture of Constantinople. 

Jobin Ducas, Georgius Phrantzes, Georgius Codinus, Laonicus 
Chalcondyles. 

John Argyropulus, Michael Apostolius, Andronicus Callistus, 
the Lascari, Demetrius Chalcondyles, Musurus, Arsenius. 
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